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CLARKE,  IRWIN  &  COMPANY  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  VANCOUVER 


INTRODUCTION 


Bold  Ventures  is  the  first  of  two  volumes  of  a  history 
of  Canada  written  for  pupils  of  grades  seven  and 
eight.  This  first  volume  spans  the  first  three  cen¬ 
turies  of  the  European  assault  upon  North  America, 
but  the  emphasis  throughout  the  book  has  been 
placed  upon  the  history  of  those  parts  of  North 
America  which  were  later  to  form  the  Dominion  of 
Canada. 

The  authors  feel  that  the  essential  theme  of  this 
history  is  the  dual  one  of  challenge  and  struggle.  In 
North  America  nature  and  geography  challenged 
men  with  great  opportunities — but  opportunities 
which  could  only  be  realized  by  mastering  formid¬ 
able  difficulties.  Men’s  struggle  with  these  difficul¬ 
ties  was  shaped  and  complicated  by  a  second  strug¬ 
gle  between  rival  communities  for  the  possession  and 
control  of  the  rich  opportunities  the  New  World 
offered.  This  dual  struggle  forms  the  central  theme 
of  Bold  Ventures.  By  keeping  it  constantly  in  mind 
the  authors  believe  they  have  been  able  to  give  their 
narrative  the  strong  story-line  so  essential  in  any 
history  written  for  young  people. 

While  striving  to  give  their  narrative  interest, 
pace,  and  coherence  by  developing  it  around  this 
central  theme,  the  authors  have  been  at  pains  to 
make  Bold  Ventures  a  history  in  the  true  sense. 
They  believe  that  a  history  for  junior  pupils  should 
be  something  more  than  a  series  of  colourful  and 
dramatic  episodes  loosely  strung  together.  Their 
aim  has  been  to  write  a  history,  in  terms  compre¬ 
hensible  to  grade  seven  pupils,  which  should  be  full, 
factual  and  analytical  enough  to  give  readers  a  clear 
grasp  of  the  course  and  interrelationship  of  events, 
and  to  introduce  them  to  the  discipline  of  weighing 
the  “whys”  of  things.  The  teacher  will  find  in  this 
text  an  invitation  to  examine  with  his  pupils  the  inter¬ 
play  of  motive,  character,  circumstance  and  sheer 
chance  in  the  shaping  of  the  course  of  history.  The 
authors  are  convinced  that  the  study  of  history  has 
full  value  for  pupils  only  when  it  does  stimulate  such 
probing. 

In  an  age  when  the  world  seems  in  the  grip  of 
gigantic  forces  over  which  men  have  lost  control  it  is 
especially  important  that  young  people  should  dis¬ 
cover  what  the  weight  of  an  individual  can  be.  Men 
like  Champlain,  Talon  and  La  Verendrye,  who 
accomplished  great  things  in  the  teeth  of  adversity, 


and  persisted  to  the  end,  are  eminently  worth  know¬ 
ing.  But  in  every  age,  it  takes  all  kinds  to  make  a 
world,  and  the  authors  believe  that  pupils  will  be 
the  wiser  for  their  acquaintance  with  the  many  sorts 
and  conditions  and  motives  of  men  who  cross  the 
pages  of  their  book. 

The  authors  have  tried  to  give  the  individual  his 
full  stature  in  this  book.  At  the  same  time,  the 
major  theme  of  the  struggle  of  men  with  the  land 
and  with  other  men  for  its  possession  naturally 
opens  the  way  to  an  examination  of  the  physical 
environment  of  North  America  and  man’s  relation¬ 
ship  to  it.  The  text  describes  and  explains  the  bear¬ 
ing  of  many  of  those  factors  of  climate  and  geogra¬ 
phy  which,  remaining  unchanged  from  generation 
to  generation,  have  helped  to  shape  the  unfolding 
drama  of  our  history  and  given  it  some  of  its  charac¬ 
teristic  features.  History  and  geography  meet  as 
pupils  study  how  environment  has  influenced  men’s 
lives  in  the  past  and  how  men,  for  their  part,  have 
struggled  to  overcome  the  obstacles  it  places  in  their 
way.  The  authors  hope  that  their  text  will  provide 
pupils  with  lasting  insights  into  this  interrelationship 
of  man  and  his  environment  in  their  own  land. 

Finally,  the  authors’  conception  of  the  basic  pat¬ 
tern  of  North  American  history  has  led  them  to 
depart  from  the  tradition  which  prescribes  that  a  his¬ 
tory  of  Canada  should  begin  with  a  description  of 
Indian  life  across  Canada  as  it  was  on  the  eve  of 
the  arrival  of  the  Europeans.  The  authors  believe  it 
preferable  to  describe  the  primitive  ways  of  the 
Indians  at  those  points  in  the  story  where  the  natives 
are  encountered  by  Europeans  for  the  first  time. 
Thus  Bold  Ventures  can  begin  immediately  with  the 
developments  in  Europe  which  led  to  the  discovery 
of  Canada  and  its  native  peoples. 

Similarly,  the  authors  consider  that  the  theme  of 
their  story  makes  it  right  and  proper  to  end  the  first 
volume  of  their  history  at  the  close  of  the  American 
Revolution.  Clearly,  the  American  Revolution  was 
a  climax  and  a  turning-point  in  the  struggle  for  the 
continent.  It  broke  old  ties  and  made  a  fresh  start 
necessary  both  in  the  thirteen  colonies  and  in  what 
was  left  of  British  North  America.  The  second  of 
the  two  volumes,  Nation  of  the  North,  takes  up  the 
story  as  men  set  their  faces  towards  the  building  of 
this  new  order  in  North  America. 
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GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS  ON  THE  USE  OF  THIS  SOURCE  BOOK 


As  every  teacher  knows,  children  read  more  intel¬ 
ligently  and  attentively  when  they  are  interested  in 
what  they  are  reading.  The  authors  suggest,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  teacher  introduce  pupils  to  each  new 
topic  or  chapter  before  assigning  it  for  reading,  with 
an  eye  to  gathering  the  attention  of  the  class,  arous¬ 
ing  interest  in  the  topic  and  posing  questions  which 
may  serve  to  guide  the  pupils’  reading. 

When  children  read  with  the  purpose  of  finding 
the  answer  to  some  question  or  problem,  they  are  in 
a  position  to  take  brief  notes  of  the  facts  that  seem 
relevant  to  them.  They  should  be  encouraged  to 
make  such  notes  as  they  read  and  to  refer  to  them 
when  the  class  discusses  the  question  later.  Their 
notes  may  be  assembled  in  the  course  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  into  a  blackboard  outline.  In  the  authors’ 
experience,  this  practice  of  taking  and  using  notes 
encourages  careful  and  thoughtful  reading  and  makes 
for  better  class  discussions. 

The  authors  hope  that  teachers  will  make  full 
use  of  the  introductions  which  preface  each  of  Bold 
Ventures'  six  books.  They  have  been  designed  to 
link  the  new  unit  of  study  with  previous  work  and  to 


arouse  interest  in  the  work  ahead  by  posing  chal¬ 
lenging  problems  for  consideration  of  the  readers. 
Each  introduction  contains  matter  enough,  the  auth¬ 
ors  believe,  to  warrant  planning  a  full  lesson  upon  it. 

Similarly,  examination  of  the  time  charts  at  the 
head  of  each  new  chapter  will  help  to  link  the  new 
topic  with  previous  ones.  These  time  charts  show 
diagrammatically:  (1)  the  period  covered  by  the 
book  in  which  the  chapter  falls,  e.g.,  1400-1610  for 
Book  I;  (2)  the  section  of  this  period  covered  by 
the  particular  chapter,  e.g.,  1400-1492  for  Chap¬ 
ter  I;  (3)  the  important  events  in  that  chapter 
presented  in  chronological  order. 

The  text  is  provided  with  a  variety  of  maps  and 
illustrations.  Their  captions  contain  information 
valuable  in  expanding  or  explaining  particular  points, 
providing  interesting  sidelights  on  events,  or  cover¬ 
ing  points  not  otherwise  mentioned  in  the  text.  These 
materials  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  a  number  of 
ways,  whether  it  be  to  introduce  a  new  lesson  topic, 
to  quicken  interest  in  the  next  reading  assignment, 
or  to  prompt  pupils  to  read  further  on  particular 
points  in  other  books. 


PURPOSES  OF  THIS  SOURCE  BOOK 


The  purpose  of  this  Source  Book  is  twofold.  It  is 
designed  to  provide  the  teacher  with  a  guide  to  the 
text  and  with  suggestions  for  making  use  of  it.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  it  offers  the  teacher  a  carefully  selected  group 
of  documents  drawn  mainly  from  contemporary 
sources  which  he  may  use,  at  his  discretion,  to  en¬ 
large  upon  and  enliven  the  sober  narrative  of  the 
text.  To  have  incorporated  such  a  number  of  docu¬ 
ments  in  the  text  would  have  broken  the  thread  of 


the  narrative,  confused  many  readers,  and  made  the 
book  much  too  long.  But  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher 
they  should  prove  of  great  value  as  a  supplement  to 
the  text.  They  make  good  reading.  They  are  all,  the 
authors  believe,  interesting  and  relevant;  many  are 
also  vivid  and  dramatic.  All  have  the  freshness  and 
directness  of  contemporary  accounts  of  the  events 
concerned.  The  authors  hope  you  and  your  pupils 
will  enjoy  them. 


PLAN  OF  THE  SOURCE  BOOK 


For  each  of  the  six  books  of  the  text,  this  Source 
Book  contains  an  introduction,  an  outline  of  that 
book  as  a  whole,  and  a  section  on  each  of  its  chap¬ 
ters.  The  introduction  explains  the  scope  and  the 
main  theme  of  the  book  and  calls  attention  to  general 
points  of  interest  to  teachers.  The  outline  sum¬ 
marizes  the  content  of  the  book  after  the  manner 
of  a  blackboard  outline,  and  may  be  used  as  a 
starting-point  in  planning  review  lessons. 


Each  chapter  division  contains  a  summary,  in  a 
brief  sentence  or  two,  of  the  theme  of  the  chapter; 
an  outline  of  the  contents  of  the  chapter;  suggestions 
for  dividing  the  chapter  into  lesson  topics;  sugges¬ 
tions  which  may  be  useful  in  planning  the  teaching  of 
lessons;  a  number  of  questions  which  can  be  used  to 
direct  reading  and  classroom  discussion;  and  one  or 
more  documents  bearing  upon  the  events  with  which 
the  chapter  deals. 
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All  chapters  do  not  necessarily  require  the  same 
amount  of  teaching  time.  For  the  benefit  of  new 
teachers,  the  authors  have  indicated  one  way  in  which 
the  chapters  may  be  divided  into  teaching  topics, 
and  this  plan  is  summarized  in  a  table  at  the  end  of 
the  book.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  as  class 
periods  vary  in  length  a  lesson  topic  may  not  always 
take  up  one  period,  although  this  would  usually  be 
the  case. 

The  teaching  suggestions  are  a  special  feature  of 
the  Source  Book.  They  include  proposals  for  the 
use  of  documents,  films,  time  charts,  sketches  and 
maps;  ideas  for  pupil  activities;  suggestions  on 
methods  of  review;  and,  in  some  cases,  additional 
factual  information.  Another  source  of  additional 
material  the  teacher  might  use  is  the  knowledge  of 
the  pupils  themselves.  For,  Canadian  families  being 
as  mobile  as  they  are,  it  is  quite  possible  that  there 
will  be  some  in  the  class  who  have  seen  and  can  give 
a  description  of  some  of  the  key  places  mentioned  in 
the  text. 

The  questions  for  each  chapter  have  been  framed 
to  encourage  thought  and  criticism.  Questions  of 


simple  fact  which  can  be  readily  worded  and  an¬ 
swered  have,  for  the  most  part,  not  been  included. 
They  are,  rather,  a  select  group  of  more  searching 
questions  designed  to  serve  as  guides  to  reading  and 
discussion. 

The  documents  contain  samples  of  the  source 
material  which  is  the  raw  material  of  history.  Dated 
extracts  from  letters,  diaries,  journals,  eye-witness 
accounts,  official  reports,  parliamentary  debates  and 
government  treaties  are  all  included.  They  should 
prove  invaluable  aids  to  the  teacher  in  arousing 
interest  and  in  teaching  some  of  the  skills  of  the 
historical  method. 

A  document  can  be  used  to  introduce  a  lesson, 
to  expand  a  particular  point,  to  spark  discussion,  to 
motivate  research  or  seat-work,  or  simply  to  tell  a 
story.  Sometimes  the  teacher  will  wish  to  read  a 
document  at  an  appropriate  point  in  the  lesson;  at 
others,  he  may  prefer  to  have  a  pupil  prepare  to 
read  it  to  the  class.  In  the  latter  case,  the  authors 
recommend  that  the  teacher  help  the  pupil  with  his 
preparation,  as  the  documents  are  often  written  in 
an  archaic  style  which  makes  use  of  vocabulary  and 
sentence  structure  unfamiliar  to  the  pupil. 
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BOOK  I 

EXPLORATION  AND  DISCOVERY 
(1400-1610) 


Book  I  tells  the  story  of  the  discovery  and  the  early 
explorations  of  Canada.  It  explains  the  different 
motives  which  first  led  the  Europeans  to  the  Ameri¬ 
cas.  Finally,  it  describes  the  first  probings  of  the 
American  shoreline  and  the  men  who  probed  it:  the 
bold  and  courageous  seamen,  the  practical  and  profit- 
minded  traders.  The  first  two  chapters  give  a  broad 
look  at  the  Americas  as  they  were  seen  through  the 
eyes  of  these  first  explorers,  while  chapters  three  and 


four  take  a  more  detailed  look  at  the  land  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  to  study. 

These  chapters  and  the  documents  which  go  with 
them  give  a  picture  of  how  the  east  coast  Indians 
and  the  Eskimos  were  living  when  the  Europeans 
first  encountered  them.  But  in  case  some  teachers 
wish  to  begin  the  course  of  study  with  a  brief  study 
of  the  natives,  their  tribal  locations  and  their  ways, 
an  outline  description  is  included  following  the  out¬ 
line  of  Book  I. 


OUTLINE  OF  BOOK  I 


A.  EUROPE  PREPARES  (THIRTEENTH-FIFTEENTH 
CENTURIES) 

1.  Introduction  to  Europe  of  oriental  products 
(Marco  Polo) 

2.  Development  of  oriental  trade  (fourteenth 
century) 

3.  Growth  of  interest  in  new  routes  to  China 
(fourteenth-fifteenth  centuries) 

B.  EUROPEANS  PROBE  AMERICAN  SHORES 

(1488-1534) 


1 .  Discovery  of  the  New  World 

2.  Explorations  of  Columbus,  Cabot,  Verrazano 

C.  FRANCE  JOINS  THE  TREASURE  HUNT  (1534-1542) 

1.  Voyages  of  Cartier  to  the  St.  Lawrence  River 

2.  Beginnings  of  Canadian  fur  trade 

3.  Attempted  settlement  on  the  St.  Lawrence 

D.  EXPLORING  ARCTIC  SEAS 

1.  Voyages  of  Frobisher,  Davis,  Hudson 

2.  Discovery  of  new  fur  sources 

3.  Further  explorations  in  the  Arctic  regions 


EASTERN  CANADA'S  INDIAN  TRIBES  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 

(Total  Indian  population:  about  a  quarter  million) 


A.  Linguistic  Families 

1.  algonkian:  The  Algonkian  family  stretched 
across  Canada  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the 
Rockies  and  north  to  Hudson  Bay.  (Thus, 
if  the  French  were  to  move  to  the  west  and 
the  north  they  would  encounter  different  In¬ 
dian  tribes  most  of  whom  spoke  the  same 
language.  This  fact  helped  to  determine  the 
lines  of  development  of  the  French  fur  trade 
in  North  America.) 

(a)  micmacs;  Acadia 

(b)  montagnais;  Lower  St.  Lawrence 

(c)  algonkins;  Ottawa  Valley 

(d)  chippewas;  North  of  Lakes  Huron  and 
Superior 

(e)  crees;  West  of  Chippewas 

(f)  blackfeet;  Western  Prairies 

2.  iroquois:  This  family  was  found  in  the  On¬ 


tario  Peninsula  and  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  in  northern  New  York  State. 

(a)  hurons;  Between  Lake  Simcoe  and 
Georgian  Bay 

(b)  petuns;  Southwest  Ontario 

(c)  attawandarons;  North  of  Lake  Erie 

(d)  five  nations;  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  On- 
ondagas,  Cayugas,  Senecas,  in  that  or¬ 
der  from  Lake  Champlain  to  the  west¬ 
ern  end  of  Lake  Ontario 

Note:  By  the  time  the  Europeans  discovered  North 
America,  the  Hurons  were  involved  in  a  bitter  feud 
with  their  kindred  of  the  Five  Nations.  Already 
this  feud  had  led  to  an  alliance  between  the  Hurons 
and  the  Algonkins  of  the  Ottawa  Valley,  an  alliance 
which  later  helped  to  determine  the  lines  of  fur- 
trade  development. 
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B.  Indian  Life 


these  were  groups  of  wooden,  frame  dwellings 
covered  with  bark;  villages  were  relatively 
stable  and  thus  open  to  attack;  the  Iroquois 
surrounded  them  with  palisades. 

5.  The  Five  Nations  had  a  loose  political  feder¬ 
ation  formed  in  the  sixteenth  century;  it  was 
under  a  council  of  fifty  chiefs;  in  practice, 
however,  the  Indians  rarely  listened  to  these 
chiefs. 

For  Further  Information: 

1.  The  Indians  of  Canada ,  Diamond  Jenness. 
Queen’s  Printer,  Ottawa.  Fifth  edition,  1960 

2.  Native  Tribes  of  Canada ,  Douglas  Leechman. 
Gage  &  Company,  Toronto.  1956 

CHAPTER  1 

EUROPE  PREPARES  (1400-1492) 

theme:  Conditions  in  Europe  at  the  end  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century  lead  to  a  search  for  new 
routes  to  the  Far  East. 

outline: 

A.  New  Oriental  Products 

1.  Return  of  Marco  Polo  to  Europe,  1295 

2.  Development  of  Italian  trade,  fourteenth- 
fifteenth  centuries 

3.  Demand  for  spices 

B.  Interest  in  New  Routes  to  Asia 

1.  Reasons 

(a)  High  Italian  prices;  reasons 

(b)  New  aids  to  navigation 

(c)  Invention  of  printing,  1454 

(d)  Rise  of  new  nations 

2.  Possible  Routes 

(a)  South;  around  Africa 

(b)  North;  around  Europe  and  Asia 

(c)  West;  across  Atlantic  Ocean 

TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 

1.  LESSON  TOPICS 

The  following  problems  will  help  direct  two  les¬ 
son  topics  on  this  chapter. 

1.  What  was  the  effect  on  Europe  of  Marco 
Polo’s  great  discoveries  in  the  Orient? 

2.  Why  were  Europeans  anxious  and  ready  to 
look  for  new  routes  to  Asia? 

Discussion  of  the  second  problem  could  be  followed 
by  having  children  use  a  globe  and  a  world  map  to 
suggest  possible  routes. 


2.  TIME  CHARTS 

A  “time  concept”  is  most  difficult  for  children 
to  grasp;  yet  it  is  vital  that  they  should  do  so  if  they 
are  to  understand  the  sequence  of  historical  events 
and  appreciate  the  links  between  cause  and  effect. 
An  effective  method  of  teaching  a  sense  of  time  is 
to  present  historical  material  graphically  by  means 
of  a  time  chart. 

Most  effective  is  the  permanent  chart  which  is 
prepared  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  used 
consistently  throughout  the  course.  It  provides  a 
“growing  picture”  of  events  and  helps  to  prevent 
the  separation  of  lessons  into  unrelated  fragments. 
As  the  chart  grows  by  the  addition  of  printed, 
coloured  labels,  pictures,  sketches  and  so  forth, 
the  child  sees  the  story  of  our  history  growing  before 
him,  and  it  remains  there  throughout  the  year  as  a 
constant  means  of  review. 

To  be  of  value  a  time  chart  must  be  made  to 
scale.  It  can  be  placed  along  the  walls  or  bulletin 
boards  of  the  classroom.  A  coloured  paper  strip 
wide  enough  to  be  easily  seen  and  marked  off  in 
decades  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  start  with.  For 
grade  seven,  the  chart  should  start  at  1450  and  run 
to  1800.  The  preparation  of  the  chart  is  a  good  way 
to  teach  scale,  for  the  children  can  be  shown  that  the 
unit,  say  four  inches,  which  represents  ten  years  on 
the  chart  does  so  in  the  same  way  that  a  candle 
on  a  birthday  cake  represents  a  year,  or  ten  years, 
as  we  choose. 

If  shortage  of  space  prevents  the  use  of  a  wall 
time  chart,  children  can  keep  individual  time  charts 
at  the  back  of  their  history  books,  or  on  sheets  joined 
together  in  concertina-form. 


1.  Agriculture  was  practically  unknown  among 
Canadian  Indians. 

2.  Iroquois  farming  (including  that  of  the  Hur- 
ons)  was  limited  to  the  growing  of  maize, 
beans,  squash,  pumpkins,  sunflowers;  food 
had  to  be  supplemented  by  trapping;  tools 
were  primitive:  stone  axes,  pointed  sticks, 
hoes  with  blades  of  shell  and  bone. 

3.  Most  Indians  were  nomads  dwelling  in  tepees; 
they  lived  by  hunting  and  fishing,  making  use 
of  traps  or  bows  and  arrows,  and  travelling 
by  birch-bark  canoe. 

4.  The  Iroquois  lived  in  “long-house”  villages; 


A  section  of  such  a  time  chart  looks  like  the 
example  above. 

To  emphasize  to  the  children  the  place  in  the 
past  at  which  the  class  chart  begins,  the  teacher  may 
make  a  blackboard  drawing  on  which  the  birthdays 
of  certain  living  individuals  are  marked.  (See  exam¬ 
ple  at  bottom  of  this  page.) 

3  SPICES 

Children  might  be  asked  to  bring  samples  of 
spices  from  home,  e.g.  pepper  (red  and  black),  nut¬ 
meg,  ginger,  cinnamon.  Have  a  group  prepare  a 
display.  Draw  up  a  simple  chart  thus: 


Spies 

Taste 

Source 

Uses  Before 
Refrigeration 

Modern 

Uses 

Nutmeg 

A  good  encyclopaedia  will  provide  the  material 
required. 


Spices  were  a  great  luxury  in  fourteenth-century 
Europe.  John  Ball,  the  fourteenth-century  peasant 
leader  in  Britain,  implies  that  spices  were  treasured; 
for  in  comparing  the  fare  of  the  lords  and  the 
peasant,  he  said:  “They  have  wines,  spices,  and  fine 
bread,  when  we  have  only  rye  and  the  refuse  of  the 
straw.” 

In  those  days,  pepper,  which  was  the  most 
common  and  most  valued  spice,  was  often  a  gift  of 
honour  from  one  sovereign  to  another. 

The  Moluccas  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  were 
the  chief  source  of  spices.  The  islands  were  noted 
for  nutmegs,  mace  and  cloves.  The  light,  volcanic 
soil,  moistened  by  constant,  damp  winds  and  heated 
by  the  tropical  sun  provided  year-round  crops. 


4.  Some  classes  might  be  interested  in  the  origins 
of  the  names  of  the  silks,  cottons,  hair  and  mixed 
fabrics  which  came  into  Europe  from  the  East  in 
increasing  quantity  after  the  time  of  Marco  Polo. 
Have  students  complete  the  following  chart. 


Fabric 

Type  of 
Material 

Origin 

Derivation 

of  Name 

Other  fabrics:  brocade,  damask,  taffeta,  sendal, 
satin,  camlet,  calico. 


5.  HIGH  PRICES 

Use  could  be  made  of  this  opportunity  to  teach 
simple  economic  laws:  (1)  increased  demand  for 
goods  tends  to  cause  prices  to  rise;  (2)  lower 
demand  tends  to  bring  prices  down;  (3)  increased 
supply  tends  to  bring  prices  down;  (4)  decreased 
supply  tends  to  send  prices  up. 

6.  THE  RENAISSANCE 

Enlarge  on  the  European  background  out  of 
which  the  Age  of  Discovery  emerged,  by  referring 
to  the  revival  of  learning  in  Europe  which  began  in 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  and  reached  a 
peak  in  the  fifteenth.  Important  advances  not 
mentioned  in  the  text  were  made  in: 

(a)  Learning;  universities  sprang  up 

(b)  Architecture;  cathedrals  were  built 

(c)  Paper-making;  new  methods  of  making 
paper  were  learned  from  the  Arabs 

(d)  Language;  writers  began  to  use  their  own 
spoken  language  instead  of  Latin 

(e)  Mathematics;  Europeans  learned  of  the  Arab 
system  of  numerals  1-9  and  0 


1400 

l 


1500 


1600 


1700 


1800 


1900 

L 


Now 

J 


Beginning  of  Class  Time  Chart 


Birth  date  of 
John’s  Grandmother 


John’s 
Birth  Date 
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(f)  Science;  men  became  interested  in  the  nature 
of  the  universe. 

“Renaissance”  men  were  more  and  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  gaining  new  knowledge,  especially  about 
the  “natural  man”  and  his  universe. 

QUESTIONS: 

1.  Why  was  Marco  Polo’s  journey  so  important  to 
Europeans? 

2.  Account  for  the  importance  of  Venice  as  a  port 
in  the  fifteenth  century. 

3.  Why  did  Europeans  at  that  time  value  spices  so 
highly? 

4.  Outline  the  routes  followed  by  oriental  goods 
bound  for  Genoa  or  Venice. 

5.  Why  were  oriental  goods  so  expensive  in 
Europe? 

6.  How  did  Italian  merchants  hope  to  avoid  paying 
such  high  prices  for  eastern  goods? 

7.  What  proof  existed  in  the  fourteenth  century  that 
sailors  could  sail  out  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  return  again  in  safety? 

8.  What  improvements  in  methods  of  navigation 
made  ocean  travel  safer  during  the  fifteenth 
century  than  it  had  been  in  earlier  times? 

9.  How  did  a  ship’s  captain  of  the  fifteenth  century 
work  out  his  approximate  position  at  sea? 

10.  Why  did  the  invention  of  printing  encourage 
exploration? 

11.  (a)  Name  the  European  countries  interested  in 

new  trade  routes.  (Notice  that  they  are 
all  located  in  western  Europe,  and  that 
they  all  have  Atlantic  coast  shorelines.) 
(b)  Where  did  the  explorers  themselves  come 
from? 

12.  Give  three  reasons  why  Europe  in  the  fifteenth 
century  was  on  the  verge  of  an  age  of  exploration 
and  discovery. 

DOCUMENTS 

1.  Although  Marco  Polo’s  accounts  of  his  travels 
were  at  first  little  believed,  most  of  what  he  wrote 

i  Sea  Voyages  of  Exporation,  G.  A.  Sambrook,  ed.  Mac¬ 
millan  of  Canada,  Toronto.  1950 


has  since  been  confirmed.  Sir  Henry  Yule,  Marco 
Polo’s  biographer,  says  he  was  the  first  to  speak  of 
that  “Museum  of  Beauty  and  Wonder,”  the  East 
Indies,  which  was  the  “source  of  those  aromatics  then 
so  highly  prized  and  whose  origin  was  so  dark;”  of 
Java,  the  “Pearl  of  Islands;”  and  of  Sumatra  “with 
its  strange,  costly  products.” 

Some  of  Marco  Polo’s  descriptions,  such  as  the 
one  which  follows,  later  helped  to  arouse  European 
interest  in  trade  with  the  East. 

According  to  experienced  sailors  who  know 
the  matter  well,  it  [Java]  is  the  largest  island 
in  the  [known]  world.  It  belongs  to  a  great 
King.  They  are  idolaters  and  pay  tribute  to  no 
one.  This  island  is  immensely  rich.  They  have 
pepper,  nutmegs,  spikenard  [a  costly  aromatic 
ointment],  galingale  [an  aromatic  root],  cubebs 
[pungent  berries],  cloves,  in  a  word  all  the 
precious  spices  one  can  think  of.  Great  num¬ 
bers  of  ships  go  thither,  with  many  traders  who 
buy  sundry  wares,  from  which  they  obtain  much 
profit  and  gain.  In  this  island  there  is  such 
wealth,  that  no  man  in  the  world  could  calcu¬ 
late  or  describe  it.  The  merchants  of  Manji 
[Amoy,  China]  have  in  the  past  obtained  great 
profit  from  the  trade  with  this  island,  and  still 
do  so.  The  greater  part  of  the  spices  sold  in 
the  world  comes  from  this  island.1 

2.  The  following  document  is  an  early  English  recipe 
for  beef  y-stewed.  It  reveals  to  what  a  considerable 
extent  the  people  of  those  years  used  spices  in  their 
food. 

Take  fair  beef  of  the  ribs  of  the  fore  quarters 
and  smite  a  fair  piece,  and  wash  the  beef  into 
a  fair  pot.  Then  take  the  water  that  the  beef 
was  soaking  in,  and  strain  it  through  a  strainer, 
and  seethe  the  same  water  and  beef  in  a  pot 
and  let  them  boil  together.  Then  take  cannel, 
cloves,  mace,  grains  of  parise,  quibibes,  and 
onions  minced,  parsley  and  sage,  and  cast 
thereto  and  let  them  boil  together.  And  then 
take  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  seep  it  with  broth  and 
vinegar,  and  then  draw  it  through  a  strainer 
and  let  it  be  still;  and  when  it  is  near  enough, 
cast  the  liquid  thereto,  but  not  too  much;  and 
then  let  boil  and  cast  saffron  thereto,  a  quantity. 
Then  take  salt  and  vinegar,  and  cast  thereto, 
and  look  that  it  be  poignant  enough,  and  serve 
forth.* 

2  The  Harleian  Mss.  279.  Quoted  in  The  Art  of  Eating, 
M.  F.  K.  Fisher.  World  Publishing  Co.,  New  York.  1954 
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CHAPTER  2 

EUROPEANS  PROBE  AMERICAN  SHORES  (1488-1534) 


theme:  Europeans  explore  American  shores  and 
establish  territorial  claims  on  behalf  of  the 
countries  which  sponsor  them. 

outline: 

A.  New  Discoveries 

1.  For  Spain 

(a)  Columbus,  1492;  West  Indies 

(b)  Cortez,  1519;  Mexico  City 

(c)  Magellan,  1519-22;  circumnavigation  of 
globe 

2.  For  Portugal 

(a)  Diaz,  1488;  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

(b)  Da  Gama,  1498;  Calicut 

3.  For  England 

(a)  Cabot,  1497;  North  America  (northeast 
coast) 

4.  For  France 

(a)  Verrazano,  1524;  North  America  (east 
coast) 

B.  Results 

1 .  Discovery  of 

(a)  Indian  Ocean 

(b)  North,  Central  and  South  America 

(c)  Pacific  Ocean 

2.  Establishment  of  claims  in 

(  a )  Central  America  by  Spain 

(b)  North  America  by  England  and  France 


TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 

1.  LESSON  TOPICS 

This  chapter  can  be  divided  into  four  lesson 
topics,  one  for  each  country’s  discoveries  (see  chapter 
outline).  These  topics  are  not  of  equal  length;  for 
instance,  the  discoveries  of  Columbus  and  Cabot  will 
require  more  time  than  others.  For  a  review  lesson 
the  material  in  Chapter  2  can  be  summarized  by 
compiling  a  blackboard  chart  with  the  help  of  the 
pupils.  It  would  appear  thus: 


FIRST  EUROPEAN  EXPLORATIONS  OF  THE  AMERICAS 


Country 

Explorer 

Date 

Purpose 

Achievements 

2.  THE  “WHYS”  OF  EXPLORATION 

From  lessons  on  exploration  much  may  be  learned 
incidentally  about  the  compelling  motives  which  urge 
men  to  act  with  courage,  resilience,  and  determina¬ 
tion.  Any  lesson  on  explorers  should  be  introduced 
by  emphasizing  the  goal  the  explorer  hoped  to 
achieve.  Then  the  teacher  should  pose  a  problem 
which  sets  the  course  of  the  lesson  and  gives  it  pur¬ 
pose.  For  instance,  one  might  begin  a  lesson  on 
Cabot  this  way:  “Columbus  thought  he  had  reached 
the  Indies;  we  know,  of  course,  that  he  had  not.  Let 
us  find  out  if  Cabot,  sailing  a  more  northerly  course, 
will  meet  with  greater  success.” 

3.  COLUMBUS 

Explain  to  the  class  how  Columbus  came  to 
believe  that  he  had  reached  the  Indies:  though  he  was 
an  expert  navigator,  his  geographical  knowledge  was 
inaccurate.  He  estimated  that  the  circumference  of 
the  earth  at  the  equator  was  16,300  nautical  miles  but 
in  reality  the  actual  distance  was  21,600  nautical 
miles.  Thus  he  believed  that  Asia  was  much  nearer 
to  Europe  in  a  westerly  direction  than  it  actually  was, 
so  that  when  he  reached  the  West  Indies  he  thought 
he  had  reached  his  goal.  The  Americas  lay  in  a 
quarter  of  the  globe  that  Columbus  did  not  realize 
existed. 

4.  TIME  CHARTS 

A  blackboard  chart  would  show  how  European 
countries  were  ready  almost  at  the  same  time  to 
investigate  new  routes  to  China.  Emphasize  the  fact 
that  all  the  major  western  European  countries  with 
Atlantic  coastlines  were  involved:  Portugal,  Spain, 
England,  France. 

5.  MONOPOLIES 

Explain  the  meaning  of  a  monopoly  by  referring 
to  some  goods  and  services  which  are  to-day  supplied 
by  monopolies:  gas,  electricity,  water,  telephone. 

QUESTIONS: 

1.  Why  was  Columbus  interested  in  reaching  the 
Orient? 

2.  What  plan  did  Columbus  have  in  mind? 

3.  Why  was  Portugal  not  interested  in  Columbus’ 
plan? 

4.  Outline  briefly  the  contribution  to  exploration 
made  by  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator. 
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5.  What  personal  rewards  did  Queen  Isabella  of 
Spain  promise  to  Columbus? 

6.  Why  were  the  natives  of  Watling  Island  given 
the  name  “Indians”? 

7.  Describe  the  appearance  of  the  natives  Colum¬ 
bus  encountered  on  Watling  Island. 

8.  Why  did  the  early  glory  bestowed  on  Columbus 
in  Spain  turn  to  scorn? 

9.  How  did  America  receive  its  name? 

10.  Why  did  Cabot  select  a  route  farther  north  than 
Columbus? 

11.  (a)  What  was  a  trade  monopoly? 

(b)  Why  did  King  Henry  VII  grant  a  trade 
monopoly  to  the  merchants  of  Bristol? 

12.  Why  was  France  late  in  joining  the  search  for 
new  routes? 

13.  Why  did  Italian  seamen  make  use  of  Spain, 
England  and  France  to  finance  their  ventures? 

14.  What  were  the  chief  results  of  European  dis¬ 
coveries  between  1492  and  1534? 


DOCUMENTS 

3.  The  following  account  of  Columbus’  landing  on 
the  coral  island  of  San  Salvador  (Watling  Island) 
was  written  by  his  son,  Ferdinand,  who  had  obtained 
the  information  from  Columbus’  journals. 

Presently  they  saw  naked  people,  and  the 
Admiral  went  ashore  in  the  armed  ship’s  boat 
with  the  royal  standard  displayed.  So  did  the 
captains  of  the  Pinta  and  Nina.  .  .  .  And,  all 
having  rendered  thanks  to  our  Lord  kneeling 
on  the  ground,  embracing  it  with  tears  of  joy 
for  the  immeasurable  mercy  of  having  reached 
it,  the  Admiral  rose  and  gave  this  island  the 
name  San  Salvador.  Thereupon  he  summoned 
to  him  .  .  .  all  .  .  .  who  came  ashore,  as 
witnesses;  and  in  the  presence  of  many  natives 
of  that  land  assembled  together,  took  pos¬ 
session  of  that  island  in  the  name  of  the 
Catholic  Sovereign  with  appropriate  words  and 
ceremony.  And  all  this  is  set  forth  at  large  in 
the  testimonies  there  set  down  in  writing.  .  .  . 
Many  Indians  having  come  together  for  that 
ceremony  and  rejoicing,  the  Admiral,  seeing 
that  they  were  gentle  and  peaceful  people  and 
of  great  simplicity,  gave  them  some  little  red 
caps  and  glass  beads  which  they  hung  around 
their  necks,  and  other  things  of  slight  worth, 
which  they  all  valued  at  the  highest  price.1 

4.  The  following  description  of  Hispaniola  is  con¬ 
tained  in  a  letter  Columbus  wrote  on  the  fifteenth  of 

i  Admiral  of  the  Ocean  Sea,  S.  E.  Morison.  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.,  Boston.  1942 
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February  1493  to  Luis  de  Santangel.  De  Santangel 
was  a  Spaniard  who  advanced  money  to  Queen 
Isabella  to  meet  some  of  the  expenses  of  Columbus’ 
voyage.  When  Columbus  wrote  the  letter,  he  was 
off  the  Canary  Islands  on  the  journey  home. 

Hispaniola  is  a  marvel;  the  mountains  and 
hills,  and  plains,  and  fields,  and  the  soil,  so 
beautiful  and  rich  for  planting  and  sowing, 
for  breeding  cattle  of  all  sorts,  for  building  of 
towns  and  villages.  There  could  be  no  believ¬ 
ing,  without  seeing,  such  harbours  as  are  here, 
as  well  as  the  many  and  great  rivers,  and 
excellent  waters,  most  of  which  contain  gold. 
.  .  .  There  are  many  spiceries,  and  great  mines 
of  gold  and  other  metals.  The  people  ...  all 
go  naked.  .  .  .  They  have  no  iron  or  steel,  nor 
any  weapons  .  .  .  other  than  the  stems  of  reeds 
in  the  seeding  state,  on  the  end  of  which  they 
fix  little  sharpened  stakes.  ...  Of  anything 
they  have,  if  it  be  asked  for,  they  never  say  no 
.  .  .  and  show  as  much  lovingness  as  though 
they  would  give  their  hearts.  ...  I  forbade  that 
anything  so  worthless  as  fragments  of  broken 
platters,  and  pieces  of  broken  glass,  and  strap 
buckles,  should  be  given  them;  although  when 
they  were  able  to  get  such  things,  they  seemed 
to  think  they  had  the  best  jewel  in  the  world 
.  .  .  they  even  took  pieces  of  broken  barrel- 
hoops.  .  .  .  They  all  believed  that  power  and 
goodness  are  in  the  sky  .  .  .  and  that  I  came 
from  the  sky.2 

5.  This  extract  is  taken  from  a  letter  written  by 
Raimondo  de  Soncino  to  the  Duke  of  Milan.  De 
Soncino  was  the  Duke’s  agent  in  London. 

This  Master  John  [Cabot]  has  the  description 
of  the  world  in  a  chart,  and  also  in  a  solid 
globe,  and  he  shows  where  he  landed.  And 
they  say  it  is  a  good  and  temperate  country, 
and  they  think  that  Brazil-wood  [a  hard, 
reddish  wood  of  an  East  Indian  tree,  used  in 
dyeing]  and  silk  grow  there;  and  they  affirm 
that  the  sea  is  covered  with  fishes  which  are 
caught  not  only  with  a  net  but  with  baskets, 
a  stone  being  tied  to  them  in  order  that  the 
baskets  may  sink  in  the  water.  .  .  . 

But  Master  John  .  .  .  expects  to  go  farther 
on  toward  the  East  .  .  .  where  he  thinks  all  the 
precious  spices  of  the  world,  and  all  the 
precious  stones  originate.  .  .  .  And  it  is  said 
that,  in  the  spring,  his  Majesty  aforenamed 
[Henry  VII]  will  fit  out  some  ships,  and  they 
will  go  to  that  country  to  make  a  colony,  by 
means  of  which  they  hope  to  establish  in 
London  a  greater  emporium  of  spices  than 
there  is  in  Alexandria  [Egypt], 

London,  Dec.  18,  1497s 


2  The  Northmen,  Columbus  and  Cabot,  J.  F.  Jameson. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  1906 
s  Ibid. 


CHAPTER  3 

FRANCE  JOINS  THE  TREASURE  HUNT  (1534-1542) 


theme:  Jacques  Cartier  discovers  and  explores  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  and  establishes  French 
claims  in  the  New  World. 

outline: 

A.  Cartier’s  Commission 

1.  To  find  a  passage  to  India 

2.  To  establish  French  claims  in  America 

B.  Voyage  of  1534 

1 .  Explorations  in  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 

2.  Contacts  with  natives 

3.  Trade  in  furs 

4.  Discovery  of  a  “mighty  water-way” 

C.  Voyage  of  1535-36 

1.  Discovery  of  Stadacona  (Quebec),  and 
Hochelaga  (Montreal) 

2.  Encounters  with  natives 

3.  Hardships  of  St.  Lawrence  winter 

D.  Voyage  of  1541-42  ( under  de  Roberval) 

1.  Aims;  settlement,  Indian  conversion 

2.  Wintering  at  Charlesbourg  Royal 

E.  Results  of  Voyages 

1.  Discovery  of  Canada 

2.  Beginnings  of  France’s  North  American 
Empire 

TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 

1.  LESSON  TOPICS 

Cartier’s  voyages  fall  neatly  into  three  lesson 
topics  (not  necessarily  three  periods)  corresponding 
to  his  three  voyages,  plus  one  review  lesson.  End 
each  lesson  on  a  high  note,  if  possible.  For  example, 
lesson  one  should  end  at  the  point  where  Cartier 
realizes  he  cannot  go  any  farther  because  of  the 
approaching  winter;  nevertheless,  he  knows  what 
he  must  attempt  next.  The  children  should  be  led 


to  feel  that  if  they  were  Cartier,  they  could  not  wait 
for  the  following  year  to  come.  The  return  to  France 
is  covered  quickly,  so  that  the  class  has  a  point  of 
departure  to  begin  the  second  lesson. 

The  three  voyages  can  be  summarized  on  a 
blackboard  chart  similar  to  those  already  suggested, 
or  on  a  blackboard  time  chart  as  shown  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  this  page. 

2.  MAP  OF  ST.  LAWRENCE  VALLEY 

Using  a  grid,  a  reflectoscope,  or  a  film  strip,  have 
a  group  of  children  prepare  a  large  blackboard  map 
which  includes  Newfoundland  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  to  Montreal.  Make  sure  the  map  is  related 
to  the  wall  map  of  North  America  so  that  the  class 
can  see  where  it  “fits.”  Mark  direction  on  it,  and 
give  it  a  title  and  a  frame. 

Use  the  map  to  show  Cartier’s  voyages,  marking 
in  place-names  horizontally,  and  adding  special  notes 
in  blocks  drawn  off  to  the  sides  of  the  map. 

3.  THE  “WHYS”  OF  SETTLEMENT  SITES 

The  reason  for  the  location  of  important  sites, 
such  as  Hochelaga,  should  be  brought  out  in  simple, 
quickly-drawn,  blackboard  sketch  maps.  The  map, 
which  need  be  little  more  than  a  diagram,  should 
show  the  site  as  a  meeting-place  of  river  routes.  The 
fact  that  Hochelaga  was  on  an  island,  and  that 
transportation  was  interrupted  by  the  Lachine 
Rapids  should  also  be  included. 

4.  FUR-TRADING 

Cartier’s  is  the  first  account  we  have  of  fur¬ 
trading  between  Europeans  and  North  American 
Indians  (see  Document  7).  Judging  by  the  way  in 
which  the  Indians  acted,  however,  it  seems  clear 
that  they  had  done  some  trading  before,  probably 
with  other  Indians  and  perhaps  with  European 
fishermen  who  had  gone  ashore  for  supplies  of  wood 
and  water.  The  teacher  should  discuss  with  the  class 
why  Document  7  suggests  that  the  Indians  had  traded 
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in  furs  before.  This  would  give  the  pupils  an 
excercise  in  a  basic  historical  skill,  interpreting  a 
document. 

5.  SCURVY 

Have  children  consult  an  encyclopaedia  on  the 
causes  of  scurvy,  and  the  reasons  it  is  no  longer 
prevalent  in  Canada.  They  might  be  asked  to  find 
out  why  Englishmen  are  sometimes  called  “limeys” 
to-day. 

6.  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 

History  provides  an  abundance  of  material  for 
use  in  written  composition.  The  study  of  Cartier’s 
explorations  could  provide  motivation  and  facts 
for: 

1 .  A  letter  written  by  Cartier  to  the  King  about 
the  explorer’s  first  encounter  with  Indians; 

2.  A  speech  given  by  Cartier  to  his  crew  before 
the  second  voyage  (let  a  student  give  the 
speech) ; 

3.  A  Christmas  play  of  a  scene  in  Cartier’s 
cabin  in  1535  (let  students  act  it). 

QUESTIONS: 

1.  What  tasks  did  Francis  I  assign  to  Cartier  in 
1534? 

2.  Why  was  this  an  ideal  time  for  French  explora¬ 
tion? 

3.  Outline  Cartier’s  route  on  his  first  voyage 
(1534). 

4.  How  did  the  Indians  whom  Cartier  met  benefit 
from  the  fur  trade? 

5.  Account  for  Cartier’s  earnest  desire  to  make  a 
second  voyage. 

6.  Why  did  Cartier  take  two  Indians  back  to 
France  with  him  in  1534? 

7.  Why  did  Francis  I  commission  a  second  voyage 
in  1535? 

8.  Why  was  Cartier  disappointed  when  he  found 
fresh  water  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River  on  his 
second  voyage? 

9.  Why  is  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
hazardous  even  with  trained  pilots? 

10.  Why  did  the  Indians  at  Hochelaga  marvel  when 
they  saw  their  French  visitors? 

11.  St.  Malo  lies  farther  north  than  Quebec  (Stada- 
cona) .  Why  are  winters  in  St.  Malo  milder  than 
those  at  Quebec? 

12.  Describe  the  life  of  the  Indians  of  the  St. 

1  The  Voyages  of  Jacques  Cartier,  H.  P.  Biggar.  Public 
Archives,  Ottawa.  1924 
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Lawrence  under  the  following  headings:  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  defence. 

13.  Why  was  the  expedition  of  1542  a  failure? 

14.  Outline  the  main  results  of  Cartier’s  three  voy¬ 
ages. 

15.  Do  you  think  Canada  would  have  been  opened 
up  more  slowly  or  more  quickly  if  there  had 
been  no  Indians  living  here? 

DOCUMENTS 

Documents  6  and  7  are  extracts  from  Jacques 
Cartier’s  journal. 

6.  North  Shore  of  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle 

There  are  people  on  this  coast  whose  bodies 
are  fairly  well  formed  but  they  are  wild  and 
savage  folk.  They  wear  their  hair  tied  up  on 
the  top  of  their  heads  like  a  handful  of  twisted 
hay,  with  a  nail  or  something  of  the  sort  passed 
through  the  middle,  and  into  it  they  weave  a 
few  birds’  feathers.  They  clothe  themselves 
with  the  furs  of  animals,  both  men  as  well  as 
women;  but  the  women  are  wrapped  up  more 
closely  and  snuggly  in  their  furs;  and  have  a 
belt  about  their  waists.  They  have  canoes 
made  of  birch  bark  in  which  they  catch  many 
seals.  Since  seeing  them,  I  have  been  informed 
that  their  home  is  not  at  this  place  but  that  they 
come  from  warmer  countries  to  catch  there 
seal  and  to  get  other  food  for  their  sustenance.1 

7.  Fur-Trading  in  the  Bay  of  Chaleur 

We  caught  sight  of  two  fleets  of  Indian  canoes 
crossing  from  one  side  [of  the  Bay  of  Chaleur] 
to  the  other,  which  numbered  in  all  some  forty 
or  fifty  canoes.  Upon  one  of  the  fleets  reach¬ 
ing  this  point,  there  sprang  out  and  landed  a 
large  number  of  Indians,  who  set  up  a  great 
clamour  and  made  frequent  signs  to  us  to  come 
on  shore,  holding  up  to  us  some  furs  on 
sticks.  .  .  . 

The  savages  showed  a  marvellously  great 
pleasure  in  possessing  and  obtaining  these  iron 
wares  and  other  commodities,  dancing  and 
going  through  many  ceremonies  and  throwing 
salt  water  over  their  heads  with  their  hands.2 

8.  The  following  description  of  Cartier’s  visit  to 
Hochelaga  was  recorded  in  a  history  of  New  France 
written  by  Marc  Lescarbot  in  1610.  Lescarbot,  a 
young  companion  of  Champlain,  spent  some  time  at 
Port  Royal  where  he  helped  Champlain  in  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  Order  of  Good  Cheer  (see  chapter  5). 

Early  the  next  morning  the  Captain  donned  his 
armour  and  ordered  his  men  to  be  marshalled 

2  Ibid. 


in  order  to  visit  the  town  and  habitation  of  this 
tribe,  and  a  mountain  which  lies  close  to  the 
town.  .  .  .  And  when  on  the  road  [to  Hoche- 
laga]  we  found  it  as  well  beaten  as  could  be, 
in  a  fair  country  like  a  park;  with  as  fine  oaks 
as  any  in  France,  and  the  whole  ground  beneath 
them  thick  with  acorns.  When  we  had  gone 
about  a  league  and  a  half,  we  came  upon  one 
of  the  chiefest  lords  of  Hochelaga,  with  a  large 
company,  who  made  signs  to  us  to  rest  there 
beside  a  fire  which  they  had  lighted  in  the 
roadway.  And  then  this  chief  began  to  make 
a  sermon  and  a  discourse,  which  as  we  have 
already  said,  is  their  mode  of  showing  joy  and 
friendship,  welcoming  the  Captain  and  his 
company;  and  our  Captain  gave  him  two 
hatchets  and  two  knives.  .  .  .  This  done,  we 
went  along,  and  about  half  a  league  farther  on 
began  to  come  upon  ploughed  fields,  and  fair 
large  meadows  full  of  their  manner  of  corn  .  .  . 
as  large  as  a  pea  or  larger,  whereon  they  live 
as  we  do  on  wheat.  And  amid  these  fields  is 
situated  and  placed  the  town  of  Hochelaga, 
stretching  up  to  a  mountain  which  lies  beside 
it,  which  is  well  cultivated  and  most  fertile,  and 
from  whose  top  one  can  see  a  great  distance. 
This  mountain  we  called  Mount  Royal.  .  .  . 
The  town  has  but  one  gate  or  entry,  closed 
with  bars;  on  it  and  at  several  points  along  the 
wall  are  galleries  of  a  kind,  with  ladders 
ascending  to  them,  provided  with  rocks  and 
stones  for  its  guard  and  defence.  In  the  town 
are  about  fifty  houses,  each  about  fifty  paces 
long  or  more,  and  twelve  to  fifteen  broad,  built 
all  of  wood,  with  roofs  and  sides  made  of 
strips  of  bark  or  of  wood  as  broad  as  a  table, 
well  and  cunningly  knotted  together  after  their 
fashion;  within  these  are  several  rooms  large 
and  small;  in  the  midst  of  each  house,  on  the 
ground,  is  a  large  hall  where  they  light  their 
fire  and  live  in  common,  afterwards  retiring, 
the  men  with  their  women  and  children,  to 
their  said  chambers.  They  also  have  garners 
at  the  top  of  their  houses,  where  they  store 
their  corn,  which  they  call  caraconi,  whereof 
they  make  their  bread  in  the  following  manner. 
They  have  wooden  mortars,  like  those  for 
beating  hemp,  and  in  these  with  wooden  beetles 
[pestle-shaped  utensils]  they  beat  the  corn  to 
powder,  then  make  paste  of  it  and  cakes  of  the 
paste,  which  they  put  on  a  hot  stone  and  cover 
with  hot  pebbles,  and  thus  they  bake  their 
bread,  for  want  of  an  oven.  They  also  make 
many  stews  of  this  corn,  and  also  of  beans  and 
peas,  of  which  they  have  good  store;  also  of 
large  cucumbers  and  other  fruits.  They  also 
have  in  their  houses  large  vats  like  tuns, 
wherein  they  store  their  eels  and  other  fish, 


3  History  of  New  France,  Marc  Lescarbot;  W.  L.  Grant,  ed. 
The  Champlain  Society.  Toronto.  1907 


which  they  smoke  during  the  summer  and  live 
upon  in  winter;  of  these  they  gather  great 
plenty  as  we  by  experience  have  seen.  None 
of  their  viands  have  any  touch  of  salt;  and 
they  sleep  on  strips  of  bark  laid  on  the  ground, 
covered  with  wretched  skins  whereof  they  also 
make  their  garments,  such  as  otters,  beavers, 
martens,  foxes,  wild  cats,  roes,  stags,  and  other 
wild  beasts;  though  indeed  the  greater  part  of 
them  go  practically  naked.3 

Documents  9,  10  and  11  are  taken  from  Jacques 

Cartier’s  journals. 

9.  Cartier’s  View  From  Mount  Royal 

Having  reached  the  summit,  we  could  see  more 
than  thirty  leagues  round  about.  Towards  the 
north  a  range  of  mountains  [Laurentians]  .  .  . 
and  also  one  to  the  south  [Green  Mountains]. 
Between  these  ranges  the  soil  is  fertile,  level, 
and  easy  to  cultivate,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
plain  we  could  see  the  river  .  .  .  also  a  rapid 
[Lachine  Rapids],  as  impetuous  as  possible — 
impossible  of  ascent  by  us.  .  .  .  Those  who 
guided  us  made  signs  that  there  were  three 
rapids  in  the  river,  but  we  could  not  make  out 
how  far  distant  because  we  could  not  speak  to 
them.  We  made  out,  however,  that  after 
passing  these  rapids  here  near  us,  one  could 
navigate  for  more  than  three  months  up  the 
river;  and  they  showed  us  a  large  river  flowing 
near  the  mountains  to  the  north  [Ottawa 
River],  which  comes  from  the  west  like  our 
river  [St.  Lawrence].4 5 

10.  Indians’  Beliefs 

This  people  [of  Stadacona]  have  no  belief  in 
God,  for  the  reason  they  believe  in  one  called 
Cudragny  and  they  say  he  often  speaks  to  them 
and  tells  them  what  to  do.  They  say  that  when 
he  is  provoked  he  throws  dirt  in  their  eyes. 
They  also  believe  that  when  they  die  they  go 
to  the  stars  and  go  down  below  the  horizon 
like  them,  and  they  go  away  to  pretty  fields 
full  of  fine  trees,  flowers  and  delicious  fruits. 
After  they  had  told  us  all,  we  showed  them 
their  error  and  told  them  Cudragny  was  a  bad 
spirit  who  misuses  them.6 

11.  Scurvy;  Symptoms  and  Cure 

In  December  [1535]  .  .  .  we  were  visited  with 
the  epidemic.  .  .  .  The  sick  lost  flesh  and  their 
legs  became  swollen,  muscles  contracted  and 
black  as  coal;  covered  with  purple  blood 
blisters.  Then  the  disease  affected  the  hips, 


4  Jacques  Cartier,  H.  B.  Stephens.  W.  Drysdale  &  Co., 
Montreal.  1890 

5  Ibid. 
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thighs,  shoulders,  arms  and  neck.  The  mouth 
so  diseased,  the  flesh  fell  off  .  .  .  and  nearly  all 
the  teeth  fell  out.  .  .  .  Out  of  one  hundred  and 
ten  souls,  not  ten  were  free  of  it. 

They  [the  Indians]  brought  nine  or  ten 
branches  and  showed  us  how  to  take  off  the 
bark  and  leaves  and  put  all  to  boil  in  water, 
then  to  drink  of  it  for  two  days  and  put  the 
ground  bark  and  leaf  remains  on  the  swollen 
limbs.  .  .  .  The  effect  was  miraculous;  all  the 
sickness  with  which  they  were  affected  left 
them  after  drinking  two  or  three  times.6 

12.  Father  Paul  le  Jeune,  a  Jesuit  priest,  writing  in 
1636,  described  winter  at  Quebec. 


Now  although  the  country  where  we  are 
[Quebec]  being  in  latitude  46  and  one-half 
degrees  is  farther  South  than  Paris  by  nearly 
two  degrees  yet  the  Winter  generally  lasts  here 
5  months  and  a  half.  The  snow  is  3  or  4  feet 
deep,  but  it  is  so  firm  that  it  does  not  melt  until 
near  the  middle  of  April,  and  it  always  begins 
in  the  month  of  November.  During  all  this 
time  the  earth  is  never  seen;  indeed  our  French¬ 
men  have  even  told  me  that  they  dragged  their 
maypole  over  the  snow  on  the  first  day  of  May, 
in  the  very  year  of  our  arrival  and  that  with 
snowshoes  during  the  winter,  for  fear  of  sinking 
into  the  snow,  in  imitation  of  the  Savages;  who 
never  go  otherwise  to  hunt  the  moose.  .  .  .7 


CHAPTER  4 

EXPLORING  ARCTIC  SEAS  (1542-1610) 


theme:  English  seamen  explore  Canadian  Arctic 
regions  in  attempts  to  find  a  north-west 
passage  to  China. 

outline: 

A.  Search  for  North-West  Passage 

1.  Gilbert’s  idea;  America  an  island 

2.  Voyages  of  Frobisher;  Meta  Incognita 
(1576-78) 

3.  Voyages  of  Davis;  Davis  Strait,  Baffin  Bay 
(1585-87) 

B.  Voyages  of  Hudson 

1.  Exploration  of  Canada’s  Arctic  regions 

2.  Discovery  of  new  fur  sources 

3.  Finding  of  gateways  to  America 

(a)  Hudson  River 

(b)  Hudson  Bay 

TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 

1.  LESSON  TOPICS 

Chapter  4  can  be  divided  into  three  lesson  topics: 
the  voyages  of  Frobisher  and  Davis,  the  voyages  of 
Hudson,  and  a  review  of  chapters  3  and  4. 

The  teacher  might  introduce  the  first  topic  by  a 
discussion  along  these  lines: 

T.  In  one  way  Cartier’s  mission  had  failed.  How 
was  this? 

P.  He  had  found  no  route  through  the  continent. 

s  Ibid. 

t  A  Source  Book  of  Canadian  History,  J.  H.  S.  Reid;  K. 
McNaught  and  H.  S.  Crowe,  ed.  Longmans,  Green  &  Company, 
Toronto.  1959 


T.  Neither  had  Columbus  nor  Cabot.  How 
could  Europeans  be  sure  of  the  existence  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean? 

P.  Through  the  explorations  of  Magellan  .  .  . 
Balboa  .  .  .  Pizarro. 

T.  Magellan  had  skirted  around  the  southern  end 
of  the  continent.  What  other  possible  route 
might  exist? 

P.  Around  the  northern  part  of  the  continent. 

T.  If  this  were  possible,  what  could  we  conclude 
about  our  continent? 

P.  It  must  be  an  island. 

T.  Yes,  and  in  the  sixteenth  century,  there  were 
men  living  who  began  to  think  it  was  just 
that.  In  England,  for  example,  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert.  .  .  . 

Following  a  discussion  of  Gilbert’s  theories,  the 
teacher  might  continue,  “Let  us  find  out  how  English 
explorers  journeyed  to  the  Arctic  to  test  Gilbert’s 
ideas.” 

2.  ESKIMOS 

Have  the  class  write  letters  to  the  Ministry  of 
Northern  Affairs,  Ottawa,  asking  for  information  on 
Eskimos,  their  language,  customs,  education, 
religion,  etc.  Select  the  best  letter  and  send  it  to 
Ottawa.  In  addition  to  information  gained  in  this 
manner,  every  library  has  books  on  this  subject. 

3.  ARCTIC  SCRAPBOOK 

Have  the  class  begin  a  scrapbook  of  pictures  of 
the  Canadian  Arctic.  Have  each  child  wishing  to 
add  a  picture  first  tell  the  class  about  one  or  two 
points  of  interest  in  the  picture. 
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4.  HUDSON 

Have  the  children  prepare: 

1.  A  scene  aboard  the  Discovery  before  Hud¬ 
son  was  cast  adrift; 

2.  An  imaginative  story  of  what  happened  to 
Hudson  afterwards; 

3.  A  mock  court  room  to  try  the  mutineers 
(see  source  material  under  documents). 

Perhaps,  too,  the  class  might  be  interested  to 
discover  what  actually  did  happen  at  the  mutineers’ 
trial  in  England. 

5.  REVIEW 

A  time  chart,  such  as  the  one  shown  above,  would 
help  to  review  chapters  3  and  4  (a  few  sample  events 
are  included). 

QUESTIONS: 

1.  Why  was  Gilbert  convinced  that  a  north-west 
passage  existed? 

2.  Why  would  it  be  an  advantage  to  find  such  a 
passage? 

3.  Why  did  Frobisher  think  that  Meta  Incognita 
was  part  of  Asia? 

4.  Describe  the  hardships  that  Frobisher  suffered 
on  his  voyages. 

5.  What  were  the  hopes  of  John  Davis  when  he  set 
out  in  1588? 

6.  Why  did  the  English  interrupt  their  Arctic 
explorations  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century? 

7.  Outline  the  discoveries  of  Hudson  and  explain 
why  his  last  voyage  was  so  important  to  Canada. 

8.  Why  did  Hudson’s  crew  mutiny  on  the  last 
voyage? 

9.  Of  what  importance  were  the  explorations  of 
Davis,  and  of  Bylot  and  Baffin? 

10.  Summarize  the  accomplishments  of  Arctic 
explorers  between  1576  and  1610. 

DOCUMENTS 

13.  The  following  account  has  been  adapted  from 

i  Voyages,  R.  Hakluyt.  Quoted  in  Ordeal  by  Ice,  Farley 
Mowat.  McClelland  and  Stewart,  Toronto.  1960 


a  manuscript  by  Michael  Lok,  one  of  Frobisher’s 
backers. 

Of  the  matters  that  chiefly  moved  me  to 
enterprise  and  advance  this  voyage  of  Captain 
Frobisher  and  to  venture  my  money  therein, 
I  will  say  briefly  that  two  things  moved  me. 
First:  the  great  hope  to  find  out  if  English  seas 
do  open  into  the  seas  of  East  India  by  the 
north-west  way,  whereby  we  might  have  pas¬ 
sage  by  sea  to  those  rich  countries  for  traffic  of 
merchandise,  which  was  the  thing  I  chiefly  de¬ 
sired.  Secondly,  I  was  assured  by  manifold 
good  proofs  of  diverse  travellers  and  histories 
that  Canada,  and  the  new  found  lands  thereto 
adjoining,  were  full  of  people  and  full  of  such 
commodities  .  .  .  as  .  . .  furs,  hides,  wax,  tallow, 
oil,  and  other.1 

14.  George  Beste,  who  was  Frobisher’s  second-in- 
command  on  the  second  voyage,  described  the 
icebergs  off  the  shore  of  Greenland  thus: 

It  is  a  marvellous  thing  to  behold,  of  what 
great  bigness  and  depths  some  islands  of  ice 
be  here,  some  eighty  fathoms  under  water, 
besides  that  which  is  above,  seeming  to  be 
islands  more  than  half  a  mile  in  circuit.  All 
these  ice  islands  are  fresh  in  taste,  and  seem 
to  be  bred  .  .  .  thereabouts  or  in  some  land 
near  the  pole,  and  with  the  wind  and  tides  are 
driven  along  the  coasts.2 

15.  Beste  describes  the  Eskimos’  winter  homes  as 
follows: 

They  are  made  two  fathoms  underground, 
round  like  an  oven,  having  holes  like  to  a  fox 
to  enter  by.  From  the  ground  upward  they 
build  with  whale  bones  [for  lack  of  timber] 
which  ...  are  covered  over  with  seal  skins 
which  .  .  .  fenceth  them  from  the  rain.  In  each 
house  they  have  only  one  room,  having  the 
one  half  of  the  floor  raised  with  broad  stones 
a  foot  higher  than  the  other,  whereon  after 
strewing  the  moss,  they  make  their  nests  to 
sleep  in.  They  defile  these  dens  most  filthily 
with  their  beastly  feeding,  and  dwell  only  in 
one  place  until  they  are  forced  to  seek  a 
sweeter  air,  and  a  new  home.  They  are  a 
dispersed  and  wandering  nation  .  .  .  and  live 
in  hordes.  .  .  .* 


2  Ibid. 
8  Ibid. 
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16.  Prickett,  the  representative  of  Hudson’s  sponsors 
on  his  last  voyage,  describes  the  plans  for  the  mutiny. 

Being  thus  in  the  ice,  on  Saturday,  at  night, 
Wilson  .  .  .  and  Greene  came  to  me  ...  in  my 
cabin,  and  told  me  that  they  and  their  associ¬ 
ates  would  turn  the  Master  and  all  the  sick 
men  into  the  shallop  and  let  them  shift  for 
themselves,  since  there  were  not  fourteen  days’ 
victuals  left  aboard  .  .  .  even  at  the  poor 
allowance  we  were  getting.  They  further  said 
that  here  we  lay  in  the  ice,  the  Master  not 
caring  to  go  one  way  or  the  other,  and  that 
they  had  not  eaten  anything  these  three  days 
past.  Therefore  they  were  resolute  .  .  .  what 
they  had  begun  they  would  go  through  with, 
or  die.4 * 

4  Voyages,  R.  Hakluyt.  Quoted  in  Narratives  of  Voyages 

Toward  The  North-West,  T.  Rundall.  The  Hakluyt  Society, 

London,  England.  1849 


17.  After  casting  Hudson  adrift,  the  mutineers 
searched  the  ship.  According  to  Prickett  they  found 
“in  the  Masters’  cabin  .  .  .  200  biscuit  cakes,  a  peck 
of  meal  and  a  butt  of  beer.”  The  following  is  from 
the  official  report  of  the  trial  of  the  survivors. 

Twenty-fourth  October,  1611:  .  .  .  it  plainly 
appeareth  that  the  Master  and  the  rest  of  those 
men  who  are  lost,  were  put  out  of  the  ship  by 
consent  of  all  such  as  came  home.  They  all 
charge  Hudson  to  have  stolen  the  victuals  by 
means  of  a  scuttle  or  hatch  cut  between  his 
cabin  and  the  hold;  and  it  appears  he  fed  his 
favourites,  such  as  the  surgeon  etc.,  and  kept 
the  others  at  only  ordinary  allowance.  .  .  .6 

s  Ibid. 
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BOOK  II 

RIVALS  IN  NORTH  AMERICA 
(1584-1664) 


Book  II  begins  the  story  of  the  French  and  English 
empires  in  North  America.  It  tells  of  the  different 
motives  and  desires  that  lead  men  to  dare  the  perils 
and  hardships  of  the  New  World.  Beginning  almost 
with  the  first  primitive  settlements,  rivalry  between 
the  two  empires  grows  even  more  quickly  than  the 
colonics  themselves.  This  rivalry,  rooted  in  Old 
World  struggles,  is  nurtured  by  the  proximity  and 
the  conflicting  interests  of  the  French  and  English 
settlements  in  the  New  World. 

The  first  five  chapters  of  Book  II  carry  the  story 
of  New  France  from  its  first  settlements  in  Acadia  to 
the  well-rooted  but  very  feeble  St.  Lawrence  settle¬ 
ments.  Throughout,  it  is  the  story  of  a  struggle  for 
survival  in  a  hostile  environment.  The  severe  climate, 
the  constant  threat  of  attack  by  Iroquois  or  English 
raiders,  and  the  lack  of  support  and  protection  by 

OUTLINE 

A.  THE  FRENCH  IN  ACADIA  (1604-1613) 

1.  Founding  of  Port  Royal,  1605 

2.  Monopolies  and  the  fur  trade 

3.  Destruction  of  Port  Royal,  1613 

B.  SAMUEL  DE  CHAMPLAIN:  FOUNDER  OF  A  FUR¬ 
TRADING  EMPIRE  (1608-1613) 

1.  Founding  of  Quebec,  1608 

2.  Indian  relations;  allies  and  enemies 

3.  The  Champlain  Company,  1613 

C.  SAMUEL  DE  CHAMPLAIN:  GUARDIAN  OF  NEW 

FRANCE  (1613-1635) 

1.  Exploration  westward  to  Lake  Huron 

2.  The  fall  of  Quebec  to  the  English,  1629 

3.  The  return  of  Champlain  to  New  France,  1632 


France  brings  the  colony  to  a  singular  state  of 
wretchedness  by  1660.  Against  such  a  background 
of  difficulties  the  accomplishments  of  Champlain, 
Maisonneuve  and  the  missionaries  shine  with  even 
more  brilliance.  Their  remarkable  leadership  in 
every  phase  of  colonial  life  provides  sufficient  in¬ 
spiration  and  strength  to  keep  the  colony  struggling 
on  even  in  the  face  of  almost  certain  failure. 

Chapter  10,  on  the  other  hand,  tells  the  story  of 
the  English  colonies  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  It 
explains  the  reasons  for  their  rapid  and  healthy 
growth  by  comparing  their  colonial  administration, 
their  physical  environment,  their  relationship  with 
their  motherland  and  the  motives  of  their  settlers 
with  those  of  New  France.  The  contrast  between 
the  two  empires  makes  it  apparent  that  unless  New 
France  gets  help  quickly  she  is  doomed. 

OF  BOOK  II 

D.  THE  CHURCH  IN  NEW  FRANCE  (1615-1655) 

1.  Religion;  a  powerful  motive  to  exploration 
and  settlement 

2.  The  Church;  leader  in  colonial  life 

3.  The  Huron  missions 

E.  NEW  FRANCE:  THE  ORPHAN  COLONY  (1633-1660) 

1.  The  founding  of  Montreal,  1642 

2.  The  Iroquois  menace 

3.  The  neglected  colony 

F.  THE  ENGLISH  ON  THE  ATLANTIC  SEABOARD 

(1584-1664) 

1.  Company,  proprietory,  and  royal  colonies 

2.  England;  a  true  guardian 

3.  Reasons  for  rapid  growth 
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CHAPTER  5 

THE  FRENCH  IN  ACADIA  (1604  1613) 


theme  :  Despite  excellent  leadership  and  courageous 
settlers  the  colony  could  not  survive  be¬ 
cause  the  site  chosen  did  not  give  it  a 
secure  fur  monopoly  and  protection  from 
English  attack. 

outline: 

A.  Settlement 

1.  De  Monts’  voyage  to  New  France,  1604 

2.  Dochet  Island,  1604 

3.  Founding  of  Port  Royal,  1605 

B.  A  Brief  and  Troubled  Existence 

1.  Cancellation  of  de  Monts’  monopoly,  1607 

2.  De  Poutrincourt’s  royal  grant,  1610 

3.  Samuel  Argali’s  attack,  1613 

C.  Results 

1.  Champlain;  a  proven  leader 

2.  The  new  French  plans  for  settlement 

TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 

1.  LESSON  TOPICS 

The  material  as  outlined  for  this  chapter  falls 
easily  into  two  teaching  lessons  and  a  review,  each 
lesson  dealing  with  one  main  division  of  the  outline. 

Problems  like  the  following  might  be  used  to 
introduce  the  first  lesson  topic. 

T.  Give  two  reasons  why  Frenchmen  were  eager 
to  come  to  America. 

P.  The  hope  of  immediate  profit  from  fish  and 
furs,  and  the  search  for  the  North-West  Pas¬ 
sage  to  China  brought  them  to  North  Amer¬ 
ica. 

T.  Why  is  the  next  attempt  at  settlement  not 
likely  to  be  located  on  the  site  of  de  Rober- 
val’s  short-lived  attempt? 

P.  The  leaders  would  fear  the  severe  winter,  the 
frozen  river  and  the  unfriendly  natives. 

From  this  point,  the  teacher  can  then  ask,  “Where 
will  the  new  attempt  at  French  settlement  be  made, 
and  why?” 

2.  CHAMPLAIN 

Document  20  and  the  picture  of  the  Order  of 
Good  Cheer  (page  49  of  the  text)  begin  to  unfold  a 
picture  of  Champlain  for  the  class.  By  the  end  of 


the  chapter  he  should  emerge  as  the  likely  leader  of 
the  next  adventure  in  settlement  and  exploration  in 
New  France. 

3.  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Prepare  an  imaginary  interview  with  a  fisher¬ 
man  explaining  why  he  is  willing  to  support  a  petition 
to  the  King  to  have  de  Monts’  fur  monopoly  with¬ 
drawn. 

2.  Write  an  imaginary  report  de  Monts  might 
have  sent  to  his  financial  backers  explaining  his  mis¬ 
take  in  choosing  Dochet  Island  as  a  settlement  site, 
and  praising  the  new  site  at  Port  Royal.  (Docu¬ 
ments  18,  19  and  20  will  help  the  students  with  this 
exercise.) 

QUESTIONS: 

1.  Why  did  de  Monts  choose  Dochet  Island  as  the 
site  for  his  settlement? 

2.  What  activity  did  Champlain  plan  that  was  par¬ 
ticularly  beneficial  to  the  Port  Royal  settlers? 

3.  Why  was  Port  Royal  a  failure  as  a  fur  trading- 
post? 

4.  Why  did  de  Poutrincourt  support  the  unprofit¬ 
able  settlement? 

5.  What  special  qualities  and  skills  made  Champlain 
an  excellent  leader  of  a  pioneer  setttlment? 

6.  Why  was  Champlain  eager  to  take  on  the  task  of 
further  attempts  to  found  a  settlement? 

7.  How  could  England  justify  Argali’s  destruction 
of  Port  Royal? 

DOCUMENTS 

18.  We  are  indebted  to  the  young  French  lawyer, 
Marc  Lescarbot,  who  went  to  Port  Royal  in  1606, 
for  our  accounts  of  the  first  French  attempts  at  settle¬ 
ment.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  History 
of  New  France. 

M.  de  Monts  worked  away  at  his  fort,  which  he 
had  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  island  opposite  the 
end  on  which  ...  he  had  lodged  his  cannon. 
This  was  well  thought  on  in  order  to  control 
the  whole  river,  both  upstream  and  down.  But 
the  trouble  was  that  the  said  fort  faced  north 
and  was  without  any  shelter,  save  the  trees 
along  the  shore  of  the  islands,  which  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  fort  he  had  forbidden  to  be  cut 
down.  .  .  . 
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Having  done  the  things  of  greatest  urgency, 
and  grey-bearded  Father  Winter  being  come, 
they  needs  must  keep  indoors,  and  live  every 
man  under  his  own  roof-tree.  During  this  time 
our  friends  had  three  special  discomforts  in  this 
island,  to  wit,  want  of  wood  [for  that  on  the 
said  island  had  been  used  for  the  buildings], 
want  of  fresh  water,  and  the  night-watch  for 
fear  of  surprise  from  the  Indians  who  were 
encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  island,  or  from 
some  other  enemy;  for  such  is  the  evil  dispo¬ 
sition  and  fury  of  many  Christians,  that  one 
must  be  more  on  one’s  guard  against  them  than 
against  the  infidel.  .  .  .  Thus  when  wood  and 
water  were  required  they  were  constrained  to 
cross  the  river,  which  on  either  side  [of  the 
island]  is  more  than  three  times  as  broad  as 
the  Seine  at  Paris.  This  was  both  painful  and 
tedious;  so  that  very  often  one  had  to  bespeak 
the  boat  a  day  in  advance  before  being  able  to 
get  the  use  of  it.  On  top  of  this  came  cold  and 
snow  and  frost  so  hard  that  the  cider  froze  in 
the  casks,  and  each  man  was  given  a  portion 
by  weight.  .  .  .  Some  lazy  fellows  drank  melted 
snow  without  troubling  to  cross  the  river.  In 
short  unknown  diseases  broke  out,  like  those 
which  Captain  Jacques  Cartier  has  already  de¬ 
scribed  for  us,  of  which,  for  fear  of  vain  repe¬ 
tition,  I  shall  not  give  an  account.  No  remedy 
could  be  found.1 

19.  In  this  extract  Lescarbot  points  out  the  value 
of  barter  with  the  Indians  to  the  welfare  of  the  colony 
of  Port  Royal. 

When  winter  came  the  savages  of  the  country 
assembled  at  Port  Royal  from  far  and  near  to 
barter  what  they  had  with  the  French,  some 
bringing  beaver  and  otter  skins,  which  are  those 
held  of  most  account  in  that  country,  and  also 
moose  skins,  of  which  excellent  buff-jackets 
may  be  made,  others  bringing  fresh  meat,  on 
which  they  made  many  a  banquet,  and  lived 
joyously  as  long  as  they  had  the  wherewithal. 
Bread  they  never  lacked,  but  their  wine  did  not 
hold  out  till  the  end  of  the  season.2 

20.  Champlain’s  writings  give  us  a  glimpse  of  the 
efforts  of  the  settlers  to  tame  the  wilderness  and 
establish  permanent  homes. 

As  soon  as  M.  de  Monts  departed  [for  France], 

1  A  Source  Book  of  Canadian  History,  J.  H.  S.  Reid;  K. 
McNaught  and  H.  S.  Crowe,  ed. 

2  History  of  New  France,  Marc  Lescarbot;  W.  L.  Grant,  ed. 


some  of  the  forty  or  forty-five  who  stayed  be¬ 
hind  began  to  make  gardens.  I  also,  in  order 
not  to  remain  idle,  made  one  which  I  sur¬ 
rounded  with  ditches  full  of  water  wherein  I 
placed  some  very  fine  trout.  .  .  .  This  spot  was 
completely  surrounded  by  meadows,  and  there 
I  arranged  a  summer  house  with  fine  trees,  in 
order  that  I  might  enjoy  the  fresh  air.  I  con¬ 
structed  there  likewise  a  small  reservoir  to  hold 
salt-water  fish,  which  we  took  out  as  we  re¬ 
quired  them.  I  also  sowed  there  some  seeds 
which  throve  well;  and  I  took  therein  a  par¬ 
ticular  pleasure,  although  beforehand  it  had 
entailed  a  great  deal  of  labour.  We  often  re¬ 
sorted  there  to  pass  the  time,  and  it  seemed  as 
if  the  little  birds  thereabouts  received  pleasure 
from  this  for  they  gathered  in  great  numbers 
and  warbled  and  chirped  so  pleasantly  that 
I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  the  like.3 

21.  The  settlers  at  Port  Royal  were  not  content  to 
rely  for  food  upon  the  wild  animals  and  plants  of 
North  America.  They  began  to  import  domesti¬ 
cated  animals  and  plants  with  which  they  had  been 
familiar  in  France.  The  following  document  tells 
how  these  “immigrants”  flourished  at  Port  Royal, 
and  the  important  part  they  played  in  making  the 
primitive  settlement  more  permanent  and  home-like. 

Yet  it  is  well  to  say  here,  that  our  French  do¬ 
mestic  animals  prosper  well  in  those  parts.  We 
had  hogs  that  multiplied  abundantly.  .  .  .  We 
had  but  one  sheep,  which  enjoyed  the  best 
possible  health.  .  .  .  M.  de  Poutrincourt  had 
him  twice  shorn,  and  the  wool  of  the  second 
year  was  reckoned  in  France  two  sous  a  pound 
better  than  that  of  the  first.  We  had  no  other 
domestic  animals  save  hens  and  pigeons,  which 
failed  not  to  yield  the  accustomed  tribute,  and 
to  multiply  abundantly.  .  .  . 

God  blessed  our  labours,  and  gave  us  fair 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  peas,  beans,  hemp, 
turnips  and  garden  herbs;  and  this  so  plenti¬ 
fully,  that  the  rye  was  as  tall  as  the  tallest  man 
that  may  be  seen,  and  we  feared  that  this  height 
would  hinder  it  from  bringing  forth  seed;  but 
it  has  fructified  so  well  .  .  .  that  by  testimony 
of  my  Lord  Chancellor,  neither  the  island  of 
Sicily  nor  the  Country  of  Beauce  yield  any¬ 
thing  fairer.4 


s  The  Works  of  Samuel  de  Champlain,  H.  P.  Biggar,  ed. 
The  Champlain  Society,  Toronto.  1922-36 

4  History  of  New  France,  Marc  Lescarbot;  W.  L.  Grant,  ed. 
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CHAPTER  6 

SAMUEL  DE  CHAMPLAIN:  FOUNDER  OF  A  FUR-TRADING  EMPIRE  (1608-1613) 


theme:  Champlain’s  wise  choice  of  site,  his  strong 
leadership,  and  his  great  courage  in  the  face 
of  tremendous  physical  and  financial  hard¬ 
ships,  lay  the  foundation  for  a  fur-trading 
empire. 

outline: 

A .  Settlement  at  the  Narrows 

1.  Founding  of  Quebec,  1608 

2.  Disastrous  winter,  1608-09 

3.  Trouble  with  the  fur  monopoly 

4.  Indian  relations:  Algonkian,  Iroquois 

B.  Explorations 

1.  Discovery  of  Lake  Champlain,  1609 

2.  Battles  with  the  Iroquois,  1609-10 

C.  Fur  Trade 

1.  Rival  trading  systems 

2.  Rise  in  fur  prices 

3.  The  Champlain  Company,  1613 

TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 

1.  LESSON  TOPICS 

Four  lesson  topics,  including  a  review  are  needed 
for  this  chapter. 

The  introductory  problem  for  the  lesson  on  Part 
A  of  the  outline  may  be  approached  by  posing  ques¬ 
tions  intended  to  lead  the  children  to  see  Quebec  as 
the  logical  choice  for  a  site  of  settlement. 

T.  In  what  ways  was  Port  Royal  a  poor  site  for 
settlement? 

P.  It  was  exposed  to  English  attacks  and  the 
illegal  trade  in  furs  could  not  be  controlled 
on  an  open  coastline. 

T.  Why  is  this  area  a  likely  choice  for  a  new  set¬ 
tlement?  (Point  to  the  St.  Lawrence  River  on 
a  wall  map.) 

P.  It  is  known  from  Cartier’s  experiences  to  be 
a  source  of  good  furs.  In  addition,  the  river 
currents  and  distance  will  make  English 
attacks  difficult  and  therefore  less  likely. 

T.  Why  is  this  point  (Quebec)  favourably  lo¬ 
cated  for  a  settlement? 

P.  It  is  not  far  from  the  sea  and  it  is  on  a  narrow 
part  of  the  river  where  trade  can  be  con¬ 
trolled. 

i  Indians  of  Canada,  Diamond  Jenness.  Queen’s  Printer, 
Ottawa,  Fifth  edition,  1960 
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2.  FRENCH  ALLIANCE  WITH  THE  ALGONKINS 

The  map  on  pages  12-13  of  Kerr’s  A  Historical 
Atlas  of  Canada  showing  the  division  of  Indian 
tribes  into  linguistic  families,  and  the  following 
extract  from  Indians  of  Canada  can  be  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage  in  explaining  the  French  alliance  with  the 
Algonkins. 

These  aids  will  be  useful  in  teaching  later  chap¬ 
ters  on  exploration,  too,  for  as  the  extract  explains, 
language  as  well  as  geography,  often  determined 
routes  of  exploration  and  trade.  The  St.  Lawrence 
and  Ottawa  rivers  systems  connected  with  the  Great 
Lakes  to  make  a  natural  highway  which  beckoned 
the  explorer  and  trader  into  the  interior  of  the  con¬ 
tinent.  Here  there  were  no  mountain  barriers;  in¬ 
deed,  as  these  rivers  flowed  from  their  headwaters 
to  the  Atlantic  they  drained  a  wooded,  lake-dotted, 
stream-laced  upland  that  stretched  from  the  prairies 
to  the  Atlantic  coast  of  New  Brunswick. 

The  linguistic  features  of  this  area  closely  cor¬ 
responded  to  the  geographic.  .  .  .  Only  one 
language,  the  Algonkian,  prevailed  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  prairies,  except  that  a  colony 
of  Indians  [Hurons]  speaking  another  tongue, 
Iroquoian,  occupied  part  of  the  lowland  of  .  .  . 
Ontario.  The  voyagers  .  .  .  who  journeyed 
westward  up  the  Ottawa  River  to  the  Great 
Lakes,  Lake  Winnipeg  and  the  Churchill  River 
encountered  no  tribes  that  did  not  speak  the 
same  tongue  as  the  Indians  from  around  his 
home,  who  were  manning  his  canoe;  and  the 
same  tongue  served  him  if  he  pushed  north¬ 
ward  from  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  James 
Bay.  Even  after  he  passed  the  low  watershed 
where  rivers  flowing  to  the  Atlantic  took  their 
rise,  he  often  had  occasion  to  use  one  of  the 
dialects  of  this  same  Algonkian  language,  the 
Cree  ...  for  the  Crees,  leaving  their  old  homes 
in  northern  Ontario  and  northern  Manitoba 
[after  the  arrival  of  the  traders  who  supplied 
them  with  guns],  blazed  a  trail  into  the  far 
interior  that  the  fur-traders  followed  later.1 

3.  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

Have  the  children  gather  material  about  the  Al- 
gonkins’  and  the  Iroquois’  ways  of  life.  From  this 
material  have  them  examine  what  advantages  the 
two  ways  of  life  gave  to  each.  For  example,  the 
Algonkins  had  the  better  canoes  (birch-bark)  but 
the  Iroquois  could  sustain  a  campaign  better  because 
they  could  carry  stocks  of  corn  with  them  and  not 
depend  on  hunting  by  the  way.  On  the  other  hand, 


partial  dependence  on  agriculture  made  the  Iroquois 
more  vulnerable  to  attacks  which  destroyed  their 
settlement,  fields  and  stores.  The  Algonkins  had  no 
such  stores  to  be  destroyed.  The  Iroquois’  practice 
of  adopting  captives  into  their  tribes  and  their  effi¬ 
cient  political  organization  can  be  compared  to  that 
of  the  Algonkins,  and  so  on.  A  good  source  of 
information  for  this  purpose  is  Native  Tribes  of 
Canada  by  Douglas  Leechman. 

QUESTIONS: 

1.  What  qualities  did  the  site  of  Quebec  have  to 
recommend  it  to  Champlain? 

2.  How  did  Champlain  show  he  was  a  wise  and 
strong  leader  during  the  first  months  of  his  stay 
at  Quebec? 

3.  What  disturbing  news  arrived  at  Quebec  in  the 
spring  of  1609,  and  how  did  Champlain  react  to 

it? 

4.  Explain  Champlain’s  decision  to  ally  himself  with 
the  Algonkian  Indians.  Was  it  a  wise  one? 

5.  Why  did  the  Hudson  River  and  St.  Lawrence 
trading  centres  become  bitter  rivals? 

6.  (a)  Why  did  Champlain  decide  to  plant  a  settle¬ 

ment  on  the  Island  of  Montreal  in  1611? 

(b)  What  did  he  learn  there  about  Indian  traders? 

7.  Explain  the  organization  of  the  Champlain  Com¬ 
pany  in  1613,  and  tell  why  it  brought  new  hope 
to  Champlain. 

DOCUMENTS 

22.  In  document  22  Champlain  describes  his  adven¬ 
tures  as  he  accompanies  his  Algonkian  allies  on  raids 
against  the  Iroquois. 

The  Indians  were  daily  expecting  us  to  go  with 
them  on  the  warpath.  When  they  learned  that 
Pontgrave  and  I  [Champlain]  had  arrived  to¬ 
gether,  they  rejoiced  greatly  and  came  to  confer 
with  us. 

I  went  ashore  to  assure  them  that  we  would 
go  with  them,  in  accordance  with  the  promises 
they  had  made  to  me,  that  after  we  returned 
from  their  war,  they  would  take  me  to  explore 
the  Three  Rivers  as  far  as  a  place  where  there 
is  such  a  large  sea,  that  they  have  not  seen  the 
end  of  it  .  .  .  they  had  promised  to  show  me 
their  country  and  the  great  lake,  and  some 
copper  mines  and  other  things  which  they  had 
mentioned  to  me. 

I  departed  from  Quebec  on  June  14,  to 
go  and  meet  the  Montagnais,  Algonkins,  and 
Ochatequins  who  were  to  be  at  the  mouth  of 


the  River  of  the  Iroquois  [Richelieu].  .  .  . 

On  our  arrival  at  Three  Rivers  I  found  all 
the  Montagnais  waiting  for  me,  and  four  pin¬ 
naces  which  had  gone  there  to  barter.  .  .  . 

On  the  following  day  we  set  out  all  to¬ 
gether,  and  sailed  till  the  following  morning, 
the  nineteenth  of  the  said  month,  when  we 
arrived  at  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  River 
of  the  Iroquois,  and  waited  for  the  Algonkins 
who  were  to  arrive  that  same  day  ...  an 
Algonkin  canoe  was  seen  coming  quickly  to 
warn  us  that  the  Algonkins  had  encountered 
the  Iroquois  to  the  number  of  a  hundred,  who 
had  barricaded  themselves  well.  .  .  . 

All  the  Indians,  after  going  about  half  a 
league  and  crossing  the  river,  landed,  and  leav¬ 
ing  their  canoes,  took  their  shields,  bows, 
arrows,  clubs,  and  swords,  which  were  fixed 
to  the  end  of  long  sticks,  and  began  to  make 
their  way  through  the  woods  so  fast  that  we 
soon  lost  sight  of  them,  and  they  left  the  five 
of  us  without  guides.  .  .  .  When  we  had  gone 
about  half  a  league  through  the  thick  woods, 
among  swamp  and  marsh,  with  water  up  to 
our  knees,  each  loaded  down  with  a  pikeman’s 
corselet,  which  bothered  us  greatly,  as  did  the 
hosts  of  mosquitoes,  a  strange  sight,  which 
were  so  thick  they  hardly  allowed  us  to  draw 
our  breath  so  greatly  and  severely  did  they  per¬ 
secute  us,  we  should  not  have  known  where  we 
were,  had  it  not  been  for  two  Indians  of  whom 
we  caught  sight.  .  .  .  They  stayed  to  be  our 
guides. 

I  approached  the  enemy’s  barricade  to 
reconnoitre  it.  It  was  made  of  strong  trees, 
placed  one  upon  the  other  in  a  circle,  which  is 
the  ordinary  form  of  their  forts.  All  the  Mon¬ 
tagnais  and  Algonkins  also  approached  the 
barricade.  Then  we  began  firing  many  arque¬ 
bus-shots  through  the  branches;  for  we  could 
not  see  them  as  they  could  see  us.  As  I  was 
firing  my  first  shot  close  to  their  barricade,  I 
was  wounded  with  an  arrow  which  split  the 
tip  of  my  ear  and  pierced  my  neck.  I  seized  the 
arrow  which  was  still  in  my  neck  and  pulled 
it  out.  The  point  was  tipped  with  a  very  sharp 
bit  of  stone. 

My  wound  did  not  hinder  me,  however, 
from  doing  my  duty,  and  our  Indian  allies  also 
did  theirs,  and  the  enemy  too  fought  well;  so 
much  so  that  one  could  see  the  arrows  flying 
on  all  sides  as  thick  as  hail.  .  .  . 

We  took  some  fifteen  prisoners,  the  rest 
having  been  killed  by  arquebuses,  arrows  and 
swords.  When  all  was  over  there  arrived 
another  shallop  with  some  of  our  companions, 
but  it  was  too  late,  although  in  time  to  carry  off 
the  booty,  which  was  small.  There  were  merely 
some  beaver-skins  and  dead  bodies  covered 
with  blood,  which  the  Indians  would  not  take 
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the  trouble  to  strip,  and  made  sport  of  those 
who  did  so,  who  were  the  people  in  the  last 
shallop.  The  other  refused  such  a  nasty  occu¬ 
pation.  In  this  way,  by  God’s  grace,  was  vic¬ 
tory  won,  and  the  Indians  gave  us  much  praise 
on  that  account.2 

23.  Champlain’s  own  description  of  the  battle  at 

Ticonderoga  from  his  Voyages  and  Discoveries  pub¬ 
lished  in  Paris,  1613,  reads  as  follows: 

At  nightfall  we  embarked  in  our  canoes  to 
continue  our  journey,  and  as  we  advanced  very 
softly  and  noiselessly,  we  encountered  a  war 
party  of  Iroquois,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  the 
month,  about  ten  o’clock,  at  night,  at  the  point 
of  a  Cape  which  juts  into  the  Lake  on  the  West 
side.  They  and  we  began  to  shout,  each  seizing 
his  arms.  We  withdrew  towards  the  water  and 
the  Iroquois  repaired  on  shore,  and  arranged  all 
their  canoes,  the  one  beside  the  other,  and 
began  to  hew  down  trees  with  villainous  axes, 
which  they  sometimes  got  in  war,  and  others  of 
stone,  and  fortified  themselves  very  securely. 

Our  party,  likewise,  kept  their  canoes  ar¬ 
ranged  the  one  alongside  the  other,  tied  to 
poles  so  as  not  to  run  adrift,  in  order  to  fight 
all  together  should  need  be.  We  were  on  the 
water  about  an  arrow-shot  from  their  barri¬ 
cades. 

When  they  [Algonkins]  were  armed  and  in 
order,  they  sent  two  canoes  from  the  fleet  to 
know  if  their  enemies  wished  to  fight,  who 
answered  they  desired  nothing  else;  but  that 
just  then,  there  was  not  much  light,  and  that 
we  must  wait  for  day  to  distinguish  each  other, 
and  that  they  would  give  us  battle  at  sun  rise. 
This  was  agreed  to  by  our  party.  Meanwhile 
the  whole  night  was  spent  in  dancing  and  sing¬ 
ing,  as  well  on  one  side  as  on  the  other,  mingled 
with  an  infinitude  of  insults  and  other  taunts, 
such  as  the  little  courage  we  had;  how  power¬ 
less  our  resistance  against  their  arms,  and  that 
when  day  would  break  we  should  experience 
this  to  our  ruin.  Ours,  likewise,  did  not  fail 
in  repartee;  telling  them  they  should  witness  the 
effects  of  arms  they  have  never  seen  before; 
and  a  multitude  of  other  speeches,  as  is  usual  at 
a  siege  of  a  town.  After  the  one  and  the  other 
had  sung,  danced  and  parliamented  enough, 
day  broke.  My  companions  and  I  were  always 
concealed,  for  fear  the  enemy  should  see  us 
preparing  our  arms  the  best  we  could,  being 
however  separated,  each  in  one  of  the  canoes 
belonging  to  the  savage  Montagnais.  After 
being  equipped  with  light  armour  we  took  each 
an  arquebus  and  went  ashore.  I  saw  the  enemy 
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leave  their  barricade;  they  were  about  200 
men  of  strong  and  robust  appearance,  who 
were  coming  slowly  towards  us,  with  a  gravity 
and  assurance  which  greatly  pleased  me,  led 
on  by  three  Chiefs.  Our’s  were  marching  in 
similar  order,  and  told  me  that  those  who  bore 
three  lofty  plumes  were  the  Chiefs,  and  that 
there  were  but  these  three  and  they  were  to  be 
recognized  by  those  plumes,  and  that  I  must 
do  all  I  could  to  kill  them.  I  promised  to  do 
what  I  could.  .  .  . 

The  moment  we  landed  they  began  to  run 
about  two  hundred  paces  toward  their  enemies 
who  stood  firm,  and  had  not  yet  perceived  my 
companions,  who  went  into  the  bush  with  some 
savages.  Ours  commenced  calling  me  in  a 
loud  voice,  and  making  way  for  me,  opened  in 
two  parts,  and  placed  me  at  their  head,  march¬ 
ing  about  20  paces  in  advance,  until  I  was 
within  30  paces  of  the  enemy.  The  moment 
they  saw  me,  they  halted,  gazing  at  me  and  I 
at  them.  When  I  saw  them  preparing  to  shoot 
at  us,  I  raised  my  arquebus,  and  aiming  directly 
at  one  of  the  three  Chiefs,  two  of  them  fell 
to  the  ground  by  this  shot  and  one  of  their 
companions  received  a  wound  of  which  he  died 
afterwards.  I  had  put  4  balls  in  my  arquebus. 
Ours  on  witnessing  a  shot  so  favourable  for 
them,  set  up  such  tremendous  shouts  that 
thunder  could  not  have  been  heard;  and  yet, 
there  was  no  lack  of  arrows  on  one  side  and 
the  other.  The  Iroquois  were  greatly  aston¬ 
ished  seeing  two  men  killed  so  instantaneously, 
notwithstanding  they  were  provided  with  arrow- 
proof  armour  woven  of  cotton-thread  and 
wood;  this  frightened  them  very  much.  Whilst 
I  was  reloading,  one  of  my  companions  in  the 
bush  fired  a  shot,  which  so  astonished  them 
anew,  seeing  their  Chiefs  slain,  that  they  lost 
courage,  took  flight  and  abandoned  the  field 
and  their  fort,  hiding  themselves  in  the  depths 
of  the  forest,  whither  pursuing  them,  I  killed 
some  others.  Our  savages  also  killed  several 
of  them  and  took  ten  or  twelve  prisoners.  The 
rest  carried  off  the  wounded.  Fifteen  or  six¬ 
teen  of  ours  were  wounded  by  arrows;  they 
were  promptly  cured. 

After  having  gained  the  victory,  they 
amused  themselves  plundering  Indian  corn  and 
meal  from  the  enemy;  also  their  arms  which 
they  had  thrown  away  in  order  to  run  the  bet¬ 
ter.  And  having  feasted,  danced  and  sung,  we 
returned  three  hours  afterwards  with  the  pris¬ 
oners. 

The  place  where  this  battle  was  fought  is  in 
43  degrees  some  minutes  latitude,  and  I  named 
it  Lake  Champlain.3 


s  Fort  Ticonderoga,  S.  H.  P.  Pell,  ed.  Reprinted  for  Fort 
Ticonderoga  Museum.  1961 
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CHAPTER  7 

SAMUEL  DE  CHAMPLAIN:  GUARDIAN  OF  NEW  FRANCE  (1613-1635) 


theme:  Champlain’s  selfless  dedication  to  New 
France  strengthens  the  colony’s  feeble  hold 
on  life  and  extends  its  influence  westward 
to  the  Great  Lakes. 

outline: 

A.  Champlain,  Explorer 

1.  Coureurs-de-bois;  Champlain’s  “young  men” 

2.  Ottawa  River,  1613 

3.  Georgian  Bay,  1615 

B.  Champlain,  Huron  Ally 

1.  Visit  to  Huronia,  1615 

2.  Journey  to  Oneida  Lake,  1615 

3.  Battle  with  the  Iroquois,  1615 

C.  Champlain,  Preserver  of  New  France 

1.  Fur  trade  and  farming 

2.  Louis  Hebert;  pioneer  farmer,  1617 

3.  Quebec  after  twenty  years 

D.  Champlain,  Restorer  of  New  France 

1.  The  Company  of  New  France,  1628 

2.  Capture  of  Quebec  by  the  Kirkes,  1629 

3.  Return  of  Champlain,  1633 

4.  Founding  of  Three  Rivers,  1633 

5.  Death  of  Champlain,  1635 

TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 

1.  LESSON  TOPICS 

Chapter  7  can  be  divided  into  four  lessons,  one 
for  eafch  section  of  the  outline  and  a  review. 

2.  EXPLORATIONS 

The  journeys  of  Champlain  and  his  “young  men” 
can  be  marked  on  a  large  outline  map  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  River  and  Great  Lakes  region.  Different 
coloured  chalks  or  ribbons  can  be  used  to  indicate 
the  year  of  each  journey.  Add  the  contemporary 
voyages  of  Hudson  to  the  Hudson  River  and  Hudson 
Bay.  Mark  the  sites  of  Fort  Orange  and  New 
Amsterdam  and  the  dates  of  their  foundings. 

3.  COUREURS-DE-BOIS 

Documents  24  and  25  can  be  read  to  the  class 
as  part  of  the  presentation  of  the  first  lesson  on 
Champlain’s  explorations. 


4.  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

1 .  The  story  of  French  and  Iroquois  relations  to 
1615,  as  told  in  the  text,  is  excellent  subject-matter 
for  developing  children’s  opinions.  Have  them  de¬ 
scribe  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  Iroquois  chief 
and/or  a  French  settler: 

1.  Trade  goods  offered  by  the  French; 

2.  The  value  of  French  aid  against  the  Iroquois; 

3.  The  strangeness  of  European  dress; 

4.  Champlain’s  forthcoming  visit  to  Huronia. 

2.  Have  the  students  write  an  imaginary  conver¬ 
sation  in  which  Champlain  and  Brule  discuss  the 
tactics  to  be  used  in  the  battle  against  the  Iroquois 
to  take  place  near  Oneida  Lake  in  1615. 

5.  REVIEW 

Pose  the  question,  “Does  Champlain  deserve  to 
be  called  the  Guardian  of  New  France?”  During 
the  ensuing  discussion  make  a  list,  with  the  pupils’ 
help,  of  his  accomplishments  which  would  justify 
the  title.  Encourage  the  children  to  find  any  reasons 
why  Champlain  did  not  merit  the  title;  for  example, 
consider  his  relationship  with  the  Iroquois. 


QUESTIONS: 

1.  Who  were  the  coureurs-de-bois,  and  what  did 
Champlain  hope  they  would  help  him  achieve? 
How  were  they  to  do  this? 

2.  Why  did  the  Indians  of  Morrison  Island  refuse 
to  guide  Champlain  farther  west  in  1613? 

3.  Describe  Champlain’s  plan  of  attack  on  the  Iro¬ 
quois  village  in  1615.  Why  did  it  fail? 

4.  Explain  how  the  voyages  of  1613  and  1615  were 
beneficial  to  New  France. 

5.  In  what  way  were  the  interests  of  Champlain  and 
the  fur-traders  opposed? 

6.  Explain  why  the  first  twenty  years  had  seen  so 
little  expansion  of  settlement  in  New  France. 

7.  Why  might  1628-29  be  called  both  a  year  of  hope 
and  a  year  of  despair? 

8.  How  did  it  happen,  if  Quebec  were  such  a  good 
choice  of  site,  that  the  Kirkes  took  it  with  such 
ease? 

9.  What  steps  did  Champlain  take  in  1632  to  re¬ 
vitalize  the  fur  trade? 
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DOCUMENTS 

24.  In  this  document  Champlain  tells  of  Brule’s 
courage  while  he  was  a  captive  of  hostile  Indians 
(Iroquois). 

They  asked  him  who  he  was,  whence  he  came, 
what  cause  had  driven  him  to  this  place  and 
how  he  got  lost,  and  further  whether  he  were 
not  one  of  the  French  nation  which  was  making 
war  on  them  .  .  .  rushed  upon  him,  and  tore 
out  his  nails  with  their  teeth,  burned  him  with 
red-hot  firebrands,  plucked  out  his  beard  hair 
by  hair.  .  .  . 

But  God  who  had  mercy  upon  him  would 
not  permit  it,  but  in  His  providence  caused  the 
sky  ...  to  become  overcast  and  to  be  filled 
with  thick  heavy  clouds,  which  ended  in  thun¬ 
der  and  lightning  so  violent  and  continuous  .  .  . 
that  it  distracted  them,  and  made  them  forget 
their  wicked  intentions  with  regard  to  Bride, 
their  prisoner,  and  they  left  and  forsook  him. 
.  .  .x 

25.  Document  25  contains  brief  extracts  from 
Champlain’s  account  of  another  of  his  “young  men,” 
Nicolet. 

[Nicolet]  always  joined  the  Barbarians  in  their 
excursions  and  journeys,  undergoing  such  fa¬ 
tigues  as  no  one  but  eyewitnesses  can  conceive; 
he  often  passed  seven  or  eight  days  without 
food,  and  once,  full  seven  weeks  with  no  other 
nourishment  than  a  little  bark  from  the  trees. 

He  accompanied  four  hundred  Algonkins, 
who  went  during  that  time  to  make  peace  with 
the  Iroquois,  which  he  successfully  accomp¬ 
lished;  and  would  to  God  it  were  never 
broken.  .  .  . 

After  this  treaty  of  peace  he  went  to  live 
eight  or  nine  years  with  the  Algonkin  Nipis- 
siriniens,  where  he  passed  for  one  of  that 


nation,  taking  part  in  the  very  frequent  coun¬ 
cils  of  that  tribe. 

Some  time  later  he  returned  to  the  three 
rivers,  where  he  continued  his  employment  as 
Agent  and  Interpreter  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  both  the  French  and  the  Savages  by  whom 
he  was  equally  and  singularly  loved.  ...  He 
vigorously  co-operated  with  our  Fathers  for 
the  conversion  of  those  peoples,  whom  he 
could  shape  and  bend  howsoever  he  would.  .  .  . 

He  sailed  from  Quebec.  .  .  .  Before  they 
reached  Sillery,  a  gust  of  wind  from  the  north¬ 
west,  which  raised  a  horrible  storm  on  the 
river,  filled  the  shallop  with  water  and  caused 
it  to  sink,  Monsieur  Nicolet  had  leisure  to  say 
to  Monsieur  de  Savigny,  “Sir,  save  yourself, 
you  can  swim.  I  cannot;  as  for  me,  I  depart 
to  God.  .  .  ”2 

26.  Champlain’s  own  words  tell  of  the  beginnings 

of  agriculture  in  New  France. 

I  [Champlain]  visited  the  cultivated  lands  [at 
Quebec]  which  I  found  planted  with  fine  grain. 
The  garden  contained  all  kinds  of  plants,  cab¬ 
bages,  radishes,  lettuce,  purslane,  sorrel,  pars¬ 
ley  and  other  plants,  squashes,  cucumber,  mel¬ 
ons,  peas,  beans,  and  other  vegetables,  which 
were  as  fine  and  forward  as  in  France.  There 
were  also  vines,  which  had  been  transplanted, 
already  well-advanced.  In  a  word  you  could 
see  everything  was  growing  and  flourishing. 
Aside  from  God,  we  are  not  to  give  the  credit 
for  this  to  the  laborers  or  their  skill,  for  it  is 
probable  that  not  much  is  due  to  them,  but  to 
the  richness  and  excellence  of  the  soil,  which 
is  naturally  good  and  adapted  for  everything, 
as  experience  shows,  and  might  be  turned  to 
good  account,  not  only  for  the  purposes  of 
tillage  and  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees  and 
vines,  but  also  for  the  nourishment  and  the 
rearing  of  cattle  and  fowl,  such  as  are  common 
in  France.* 


CHAPTER  8 

THE  CHURCH  IN  NEW  FRANCE  (1615-1655) 


theme:  Encouraged  by  Champlain  and  supported 
by  the  religious  zeal  of  Frenchmen,  the 
Recollets  and  Jesuits  come  to  New  France; 
they  send  out  missions  to  the  Indians;  and 
they  give  guidance  and  leadership  in  every 
phase  of  colonial  life. 

outline: 

A.  Early  Missions  to  1629 

1.  Arrival  of  Recollets,  1615 

2.  Huron  mission,  1615 

3.  Arrival  of  Jesuits,  1625 
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B.  Later  Missions  to  1639 

1.  Return  of  Jesuits,  1633 

2.  Educational  establishments 

3.  Hotel  Dieu;  Canada’s  first  hospital,  1636 

4.  Sillery;  a  village  for  Christian  Indians,  1639 

5.  Ste.  Marie,  1639 

C.  The  Iroquois  Menace 

1.  Jesuit  martyrs 

2.  Destruction  of  Huronia 

2  Ibid. 

3  Ibid. 
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TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 

1.  LESSON  TOPICS 

This  chapter  can  be  divided  into  four  lesson 
topics,  one  for  each  section  of  the  outline,  and  a 
review. 

2.  DIFFICULT  WORDS 

The  teacher  should  note  that  some  children  may 
have  difficulty  understanding  these  terms:  Hugue¬ 
nots,  Recollets,  Jesuits,  Ursulines,  engages,  donnes, 
missionaries,  Jesuit  Relations,  martyr,  Mass. 

3.  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Set  up  a  model  Huron  village  on  a  table-top. 
A  background  of  forests  painted  on  bristol  board 
and  tacked  to  three  sides  of  the  table  will  set  off  a 
palisaded  village  surrounded  by  its  corn-fields.  Twigs 
and  small  sticks  are  excellent  materials  for  palisades 
and  house  frames.  Dried  grasses  and  plasticine 
pumpkins  and  squash  will  make  the  fields  appear 
realistic.  Pieces  of  bark  make  excellent  covers  for 
the  houses  and  model  canoes.  The  figures  of  Indi¬ 


ans  and  Jesuit  missionaries  are  easily  made  of  plasti¬ 
cine  or  pipe  cleaners  or  paper.  Jenness’  Indians  of 
Canada,  Jury’s  Ste.  Marie,  and  Leechman’s  Native 
Tribes  of  Canada  would  be  helpful  reference  books 
for  the  layout  of  such  a  village. 

2.  Classes  in  the  central  and  western  parts  of 
southern  Ontario  might  find  it  possible  to  travel  to 
the  site  of  Fort  Ste.  Marie  at  Midland,  Ontario.  To 
be  really  worthwhile  a  great  deal  of  planning  and 
research  would  have  to  precede  the  trip.  Note¬ 
taking  and  sketches  on  the  site  should  be  followed 
by  classroom  discussions  and  written  reports. 

4.  REVIEW 

Have  the  students  make  an  achievement  chart 
for  the  Church  in  New  France.  It  can  be  drawn 
on  the  blackboard  or  formed  with  construction  paper 
pinned  to  the  bulletin  board.  Such  a  chart  (see  sug¬ 
gestion  below)  will  show  the  students  the  very  great 
contribution  the  Church  gave  to  life  in  New  France. 
The  teacher  should  point  out  too,  however,  that  the 
Church  also  had  its  failures.  For,  although  its  efforts 
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were  worthy,  and  indeed  heroic,  its  missions  to  the 
Hurons  had  failed.  The  Hurons,  who  were  de¬ 
stroyed  as  a  nation,  were  not  converted  (with  indi¬ 
vidual  exceptions)  to  Christianity. 

QUESTIONS: 

1.  Explain  the  absence  of  missionaries  from  New 
France  until  1615. 

2.  What  did  the  Recollets  accomplish  in  their  first 
ten  years  in  New  France? 

3.  Give  the  qualities  of  the  Jesuit  Order  that 
equipped  it  to  meet  the  hardships  of  the  North 
American  missions. 

4.  How  did  the  Jesuit  Relations  influence  life  in  New 
France? 

5.  Why  were  the  Jesuits  freed  from  much  of  the 
internal  strife  and  opposition  of  the  fur  traders 
that  plagued  the  Recollets? 

6.  Why  was  Ste.  Marie  “a  remarkable  feat”  and 
what  purposes  other  than  a  base  for  missionaries 
did  it  serve? 

7.  Why  did  the  Iroquois  prove  to  be  such  a  for¬ 
midable  foe? 

8.  Why  did  it  prove  so  difficult  to  convert  the  Indi¬ 
ans,  especially  the  nomadic  tribes,  to  Christianity? 

9.  Why  did  the  Church  become  so  vitally  important 
to  the  life  of  New  France? 

DOCUMENTS 

27.  Father  le  Jeune  arrived  in  Quebec  in  1632.  The 
following  document  is  made  up  from  extracts  from 
one  report  he  made  in  the  Jesuit  Relations  of  1636, 
in  which  he  tells  of  the  hardships  young  men  who 
wish  to  follow  in  his  footsteps  must  be  ready  to  en¬ 
dure. 

...  You  must  expect  to  be  three  or  four  weeks 
on  the  way  [to  Huronia],  to  have  as  companions 
persons  you  have  never  seen  before;  to  be 
cramped  in  a  bark  canoe  in  an  uncomfortable 
position  ...  in  danger  fifty  times  a  day  of  being 
upset  or  of  being  dashed  upon  the  rocks.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  day  the  sun  burns  you,  during  the  night 
you  run  the  risks  of  being  the  prey  to  mos¬ 
quitoes  ...  in  the  evening  the  only  refresh¬ 
ment  is  a  little  corn  crushed  between  two  stones 
and  cooked  in  fine  clear  water;  the  only  bed 
the  earth.  ...  If  you  are  accidentally  hurt,  if 
you  fall  sick,  do  not  expect  from  these  bar¬ 
barians  any  assistance,  for  whence  could  they 
obtain  it? 

When  you  reach  Huronia  ...  we  shall 


receive  you  in  a  hut  so  mean,  that  I  have 
scarcely  found  in  France  one  wretched  enough 
to  compare  it  with.  .  .  .  Harassed  and  fatigued 
...  we  shall  be  able  to  give  you  nothing  but  a 
poor  mat  or  at  the  most  a  skin  to  serve  you 
as  a  bed;  and  besides  you  will  arrive  at  a 
season  when  little  insects  .  .  .  pulces  [fleas]  will 
keep  you  awake  almost  all  night. 

Instead  of  being  a  great  master  and  great 
Theologian  as  in  France,  you  must  reckon  on 
being  here  a  humble  Scholar.  .  .  .  The  Huron 
language  will  be  your  Saint  Thomas  and  Aris¬ 
totle;  and  clever  man  as  you  are  .  .  .  you  will 
have  accomplished  much,  if  at  the  end  of  con¬ 
siderable  time,  you  begin  to  stammer  a  little. 

...  I  say  without  exaggeration  the  five  or 
six  months  of  Winter  are  spent  in  almost  con¬ 
tinual  discomforts,  excessive  cold,  smoke,  and 
the  annoyance  of  the  Savages. 

.  .  .  Add  to  all  this  ...  we  are  to  expect 
death  at  every  hour  and  be  prepared  for  it.  .  .  . 
The  malice  of  the  Savages  gives  especial  cause 
for  almost  perpetual  fear;  a  malcontent  may 
burn  you  down,  or  cleave  your  head  open  in 
some  lonely  spot.  And  then  you  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  sterility  or  fecundity  of  the  earth, 
under  penalty  of  your  life;  you  are  the  cause 
of  droughts;  if  you  cannot  make  rain,  they 
speak  of  .  .  .  making  away  with  you.  I  have 
only  to  mention,  in  addition,  the  danger  there 
is  from  our  enemies  [Iroquois];  it  is  enough 
to  say  that,  on  the  13th  of  this  month  of  June, 
they  killed  twelve  of  our  Hurons  .  .  .  only  a 
day’s  journey  from  us.  This  Nation  is  very 
timid.  .  .  .  Their  usual  recourse,  especially 
when  the  enemy  is  powerful,  is  flight.  Amid 
these  alarms,  which  affect  the  whole  Country, 
I  leave  you  to  imagine  if  we  have  any  grounds 
for  a  feeling  of  safety.1 

28.  Four  years  after  Champlain’s  death,  Quebec 
welcomed  Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  a  wealthy  widow 
who  brought  with  her  three  Ursuline  nuns  who 
founded  Quebec’s  first  school  and  three  Hospital 
nuns  who  founded  the  first  hospital.  Extracts  from 
the  Jesuit  Relations  tell  of  their  welcome  and  of  the 
conditions  under  which  they  lived  and  worked. 

When  we  were  informed  that  a  bark  was  about 
to  arrive  at  Kebec  bearing  a  College  of  Jesuits, 
an  establishment  of  Hospital  Nuns,  and  a  Con¬ 
vent  of  Ursulines,  the  news  seemed  at  first 
almost  a  dream.  ...  As  this  holy  band  left  the 
ship,  they  fell  on  their  knees  and  kissed  the 
soil  of  their  beloved  country — for  thus  they 
called  these  regions.  .  .  . 

On  the  following  day  they  were  taken  to  the 
Residence  of  Sillery,  where  the  Savages  dwell. 


1  The  Jesuit  Relations,  1636,  R.  G.  Thwaites,  ed.  PageaRt 
Book  Company,  New  York.  1959 
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When  they  saw  these  poor  people  assembled  in 
the  Chapel,  offering  their  prayers  and  singing 
the  articles  of  our  creed,  the  tears  fell  from  their 
eyes. 

Soon  afterwards  we  had  six  savage  girls 
given  to  Madame  de  la  Peltrie  or  to  the  Ursu- 
lines,  and  some  French  girls  began  going  to 
them  for  instruction  ...  if  they  ever  have  a 
house  with  sufficient  accommodation,  and  a 
means  to  feed  the  savage  children,  they  will 
perhaps  have  so  many  of  these  as  to  weary 
them. 

As  for  the  Hospital,  the  Nuns  were  not  yet 
lodged,  and  their  baggage  had  not  yet  arrived, 
when  sick  people  were  brought  to  them.  We 
had  to  lend  our  straw  beds  and  mattresses  that 
they  might  perform  their  first  act  of  charity.  .  .  . 
If  the  Savages  are  capable  of  astonishment  they 
will  experience  it  here;  for  among  them  they 
paid  no  heed  to  the  sick. 

I  must  state  in  passing,  that  here  are  four 
great  works  bound  together  by  a  single  tie 
[the  Church] — the  settlement  of  Savages  [Vil¬ 
lage  of  Sillery],  the  Hospital,  the  Seminary  for 
little  Savage  boys,  and  the  Seminary  for  little 
Savage  girls.  These  last  three  depend  upon  the 
first.  Let  these  barbarians  remain  nomads — 
then  their  sick  will  die  in  the  woods,  and  their 
children  will  never  enter  a  seminary.  Render 
them  sedentary,  and  you  will  fill  these  three 


institutions,  which  all  need  to  be  vigorously 
aided.2 

29.  Although  progress  in  Huronia  was  very  slow, 
by  1649,  on  the  eve  of  its  destruction,  the  work  was 
at  last  showing  some  promise  of  success.  The  Hurons 
had  in  part  been  won  over.  Yet  the  serious  threat  of 
invasion  by  the  Iroquois  and  the  cutting  of  communi¬ 
cations  with  Quebec  loomed  large  on  the  horizon. 
This  was  the  mission  at  Ste.  Marie  in  that  fateful 
year. 

There  are  here  eighteen  Fathers,  four  coadju¬ 
tors,  twenty-three  donnes,  seven  servants  [en¬ 
gages,  to  whom  alone  wages  are  paid],  four 
boys  and  eight  soldiers.  Truly  we  are  so 
threatened  by  the  hostile  rage  of  our  savage 
enemies  that,  unless  we  wish  our  enterprises 
and  ourselves  to  perish  in  an  hour,  it  is  quite 
necessary  for  us  to  seek  the  protection  of  these 
men.  .  .  .  We  have  larger  supplies  from  fishing 
and  hunting  than  formerly;  and  we  have  not 
merely  fish  and  eggs  but  also  pork,  and  milk 
products,  and  even  cattle,  from  which  we  hope 
for  a  great  addition  to  our  store. .  .  . 

Christianity  has  certainly  made  progress 
here.  .  .  .  We  baptized,  the  past  year  about  one 
thousand  seven  hundred — not  counting  many 
.  .  .  baptized  by  Father  Antoine  Daniel,  the 
number  of  whom  could  not  be  accurately  given.3 


CHAPTER  9 

THE  ORPHAN  COLONY  (1633-1660) 


theme:  The  indifference  of  France,  the  enmity  of 
the  Iroquois  and  the  failing  of  the  fur  trade 
push  the  small  colony  to  the  brink  of  dis¬ 
aster. 

outline: 

A.  Montreal,  A  New  Settlement 

1.  Founding  of  Montreal,  1642 

2.  The  Company  of  Habitants,  1645 

3.  The  Iroquois  menace 

4.  Adam  Dollard  at  the  Long  Sault,  1660 

B.  Plight  of  the  Colony 

1 .  Dependence  upon  France  for  supplies 

2.  Fur  trade  on  the  verge  of  ruin 

3.  Lack  of  settlers 

4.  Neglect  by  the  mother  country 

■i  The  Jesuit  Relations  and  Allied  Documents,  Edna  Kenton, 
ed.  Copp  Clark,  Toronto.  1954 


TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 

1.  LESSON  TOPICS 

Two  lesson  topics  and  a  review  lesson  are  needed 
for  this  chapter. 

2.  A  map  would  help  explain  the  vulnerability  of 
Montreal  and  Three  Rivers  to  attack  by  the  Iroquois. 
Emphasize  the  swiftness  with  which  the  Iroquois 
could  paddle  down  the  Richelieu  River,  abandon 
their  canoes,  attack  a  settlement,  and  retire  south¬ 
ward  on  foot. 

From  map  study  show  too  that  Montreal  was 
situated  in  a  key  position  on  the  transport  route  of 
furs  from  the  Great  Lakes  and  Ottawa  River  country. 

s  Ibid. 
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QUESTIONS: 


1.  Give  the  main  points  in  the  charter  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  France. 

2.  Why  did  the  company  not  fulfil  the  obligations 
of  its  charter? 

3.  Why  was  the  founding  of  Montreal  thought  to 
be  an  ill-fated  venture?  Suggest  reasons  for  its 
ultimate  success. 

4.  Why  did  the  Company  of  New  France  rent  its  fur¬ 
trading  monopoly? 

5.  Did  Adam  Dollard  and  his  companions  help  to 
save  the  colony?  How? 

6.  Explain  the  “dire  straits”  of  the  colony  of  New 
France. 

7.  Why  do  you  consider  the  title,  The  Orphan  Col¬ 
ony,  an  apt  one  for  New  France? 

8.  Give  at  least  three  reasons  why  the  Iroquois 
were  such  a  serious  menace  to  New  France. 

DOCUMENTS 

30.  In  1643  Mile.  Jeanne  Mance,  one  of  the  found¬ 
ers  of  Montreal,  employed  a  gift  received  from  an 

anonymous  donor  in  France  to  establish  Montreal’s 

first  hospital. 

We  must  say  a  word  of  our  charitable  unknown, 
who  .  .  .  sent  Mile.  Mance  ...  a  sum  of  2000 
livres,  three  pieces  of  churchplate  and  some 
household  goods.  .  .  .  M.  de  Maisonneuve  .  .  . 
decided  to  employ  all  his  men,  with  all  pos¬ 
sible  speed  to  house  her  properly,  which  he  did 
so  quickly  that  by  8  October  of  the  same  year 
she  was  installed.  ...  No  sooner  was  the  hos¬ 
pital  finished  than  there  appeared  plenty  of  sick 
and  wounded  to  fill  it;  every  day  the  Iroquois 
by  their  massacres  found  new  guests  for  it.  .  .  .x 


31.  During  the  years  1633-60,  the  fear  of  Iroquois 
attack  became  the  constant  companion  of  every 
colonist  in  New  France.  In  the  following  extract, 
Maisonneuve,  founder  and  governor  of  Montreal, 
and  a  group  of  his  followers  have  just  been  surprised 
by  an  Iroquois  war-party.  The  colonists  begin  the 
flight  to  the  safety  of  the  fort. 

Everyone  carried  out  the  order,  but  to  tell  the 
truth,  a  little  more  precipitately  than  was  in¬ 
tended.  M.  de  Maisonneuve,  meaning  to  be 
the  last  in  this  movement,  waited  until  all  the 
wounded  were  past  before  moving.  Once 
arrived  at  this  sleigh  road,  which  was  our  way 
of  salvation,  our  Frenchmen,  in  a  panic  ran 
along  it  with  all  their  might,  leaving  M.  de 
Maisonneuve  a  long  way  behind  them.  He  had 
to  turn  round  every  now  and  then  pointing  his 
two  pistols,  being  afraid  of  being  taken  prisoner 
by  these  savages  who  were  all  the  time  on  the 
point  of  capturing  him.  They  did  not  wish  to 
kill  him  because,  knowing  him  to  be  the  gover¬ 
nor,  they  wished  to  make  him  a  victim  of  their 
cruelty.  But  God  saved  him  therefrom  in  the 
following  manner.  The  Iroquois  having  left 
the  actual  capture  to  their  leader  ...  let  him 
get  a  little  way  in  front  of  them.  But  he  who 
would  take  was  taken,  for  the  governor  .  .  . 
turned  about  to  shoot  him.  The  savage  seeing 
this,  bent  down  to  avoid  the  shot;  the  gover¬ 
nor’s  pistol  missed  fire  and  the  savage  jumped 
up  to  hurl  himself  upon  him;  but  in  this  mo¬ 
ment  M.  de  Maisonneuve  raised  his  other  pistol 
and  fired  so  quickly  that  he  fortunately  killed 
the  savage  outright.  As  this  man  was  much 
closer  than  the  others,  his  death  gave  the  gover¬ 
nor  a  chance  to  retreat  some  distance  before 
the  other  savages  reached  their  dead  chief.  All 
at  once,  instead  of  further  pursuing,  they  raised 
the  dead  body  on  their  shoulders  and  carried 
it  off.  .  .  .2 


CHAPTER  10 

THE  ENGLISH  ON  THE  ATLANTIC  SEABOARD  (1584-1664) 


theme:  England  plants  colonies  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  these  colonies  grow  rapidly 
and  have  spectacular  success. 

outline: 

A.  The  First  Settlement;  Virginia 

1.  The  sea-dogs 

2.  Raleigh’s  failures 

i  A  History  of  Montreal,  1640-72,  Dollier  de  Casson;  R. 
Flenley,  ed.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Don  Mills.  1928 
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3.  Founding  of  Jamestown,  1607;  a  company 
colony 

4.  Virginia,  1624;  a  royal  colony 

B.  Later  Settlements;  New  England,  Maryland, 

New  York 

1.  Founding  of  Plymouth,  1620;  a  company 
colony 

2  Indians  of  North  America,  Edna  Kenton,  ed.  Vanguard 
Press,  New  York.  1927 


2.  Founding  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony, 
1628;  a  company  colony 

3.  Founding  of  Maryland;  a  proprietory  colony 

4.  Seizure  of  New  Amsterdam,  1664;  New  York 

C.  Advantages  of  the  English  Colonies 

1.  Support  of  the  English  navy 

2.  Encouragement  of  settlement  by  land  grants 

3.  Existence  of  an  open  immigration  policy 

4.  Establishment  of  local  assemblies 

5.  Establishment  of  royal  colonies 

TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 

1.  LESSON  TOPICS 

Three  lesson  topics  and  a  review  may  be  used 
for  this  chapter  (see  chapter  outline). 

2.  The  students  may  need  to  have  explained  the  full 
significance  of  and  differences  between  company 
colonies,  proprietory  colonies  and  royal  colonies. 

3.  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

Encourage  pupils  to  use  available  source  books 
to  make  reports  on  the  following  topics : 

1.  Captain  John  Smith; 

2.  Captain  Miles  Standish; 

3.  Roger  Williams; 

4.  The  Slave  Trade:  Black  Ivory; 

5.  Dutch  colonies  in  North  America. 

The  reports  may  take  the  form  of  booklets  including 
pictures  and  charts  as  well  as  the  written  story. 

4.  REVIEW 

The  teacher  may  have  the  students  discuss  the 


statement,  “Compared  with  the  English  the  French 
had  accomplished  little  in  North  America.”  From 
such  a  discussion  the  students  can  prepare  a  time 
chart.  This  chart  should  make  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  New  France  and  the  English  colonies  to  1664 
(the  beginning  of  such  a  chart  is  shown  below). 

QUESTIONS: 

1.  Why  were  the  sea-dogs  attracted  to  North 
America? 

2.  Explain  Raleigh’s  lack  of  success  at  settlement. 

3.  List  the  hardships  suffered  by  the  first  settlers 
at  Quebec  and  Jamestown  respectively.  Why 
were  some  common  to  both  groups  and  some 
affected  one  and  not  the  other? 

4.  How  did  Captain  John  Smith  lead  the  colonists 
at  Jamestown  to  the  path  of  success? 

5.  What  did  John  Rolfe  discover  and  how  did  it 
influence  the  success  of  Virginia? 

6.  1619  was  an  eventful  year  in  Virginia.  What 
were  these  events,  and  how  were  they  important? 

7.  Why  did  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  grow 
so  rapidly? 

8.  (a)  How  did  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 

differ  from  the  other  company  colonies? 
(b)  How  did  this  difference  affect  the  colony? 

9.  Why  did  so  many  immigrants  go  to  the  English 
colonies  while  so  few  went  to  New  France? 

10.  The  English  colonies  developed  as  thirteen  sepa¬ 
rate  settlements  strung  out  along  the  Atlantic 
coast.  New  France  spread  slowly  inland  from 
a  single  centre  of  control,  Quebec.  Give  reasons 
for  this  difference  in  development. 
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DOCUMENTS 

32.  English  settlers  as  neighbours  meant  danger  for 
the  Indians.  Unlike  the  French  of  New  France, 
whose  prime  interests  were  trade  with  and  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  natives,  the  English  were  determined  to 
make  permanent  homes  in  America.  To  an  Indian, 
land  was  a  tribal  possession,  but  the  English  settler 
who  bought  it  from  him  had  no  such  unselfish  atti¬ 
tude;  it  became  his  and  his  alone.  Confused,  dis¬ 
possessed,  weakened  by  plagues,  and  his  game  driven 
off,  the  Indian  was  pushed  farther  and  farther  back 
from  the  sea.  The  Iroquois,  however,  did  profit  for 
a  time  by  an  alliance  with  the  English.  They  became 
the  middlemen  in  the  fur  trade,  supplying  the  Eng¬ 
lish  with  furs  which  they  [the  Iroquois]  obtained  from 
Indians  who  trapped  farther  inland.  The  following 
extract  gives  a  description  of  the  Iroquois. 

The  Five  Nations  consist  of  so  many  tribes 
joined  together  by  a  .  .  .  confederacy  .  .  .  and 
without  any  superiority  one  over  the  other. 

Each  of  these  nations  is  again  divided  into 
three  tribes  or  families  ...  the  tortoise,  the 
bear,  and  the  wolf. 

The  Five  Nations  think  themselves  superior 
to  the  rest  of  mankind.  .  .  .  This  opinion,  which 
they  take  care  to  cultivate  into  their  children, 
gives  them  that  courage,  which  has  been  so 
terrible  . .  .  and  they  have  taken  care  to  impress 
the  same  opinion  of  their  people  on  all  the 
neighbours.  ...  I  have  been  told  ...  of  the 
time  when  the  Mohawks  made  war  on  their 
[New  England]  Indians,  that  as  soon  as  a  single 
Mohawk  was  discovered  in  the  country,  their 
Indians  raised  a  cry  from  hill  to  hill,  “A  Mo¬ 
hawk!  A  Mohawk!”  upon  which  they  all  fled 
like  sheep  before  wolves,  without  attempting  to 
make  the  least  resistance.1 

33.  Indian  corn  or  maize  is  one  of  the  greatest  con¬ 
tributions  the  Indians  of  North  America  made  to 
the  world.  The  development  of  this  remarkable 
grain  represented  a  great  achievement  in  agriculture. 
Its  golden  harvest  brought  a  measure  of  stability  and 
civilization  to  the  Indians;  it  sustained  the  first 
English  colonists  and  saved  them  from  starvation. 
It  has  continued  to  improve  in  quality  and  has 
spread  in  the  twentieth  century  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  John  Winthrop  Jr.,  an  early  English  settler, 
describes  Indian  maize  as  he  knew  it  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century. 

The  natives  call  it  weachin,  and  in  some  south¬ 
ern  parts  of  America  it  is  known  by  the  name 
of  .  .  .  maize.  The  ear  is  a  span  long,  com¬ 
posed  of  eight  rows  of  grain  or  more,  according 
to  the  goodness  of  the  ground  .  . .  ’tis  of  various 

i  American  Memory,  Henry  Beston  Sheahan,  ed.  Farrar 
and  Rinehart,  New  York.  1947 
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colours,  as  red,  white,  yellow,  blue,  olive,  green¬ 
ish,  black,  speckled,  striped,  etc.,  but  white  and 
yellow  are  the  most  common.  The  ear  is  de¬ 
fended  ...  by  strong,  thick  husks;  the  stalk 
grows  six  or  eight  foot  high;  that  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  is  not  quite  so  tall  as  that  of  Virginia,  and 
at  Canada  it  is  shorter  than  at  New  England. 
.  .  .  ’Tis  generally  planted  from  the  middle  of 
April  to  the  middle  of  May. 

In  the  northern  parts  the  Mohawk-corn  is 
not  planted  till  June,  and  yet  is  ripe  in  season; 
the  stalks  of  this  sort  are  short,  the  ears  near 
the  bottom.  The  manner  of  planting  ...  is  in 
rows  at  equal  distance  every  way  of  about  five 
or  six  feet;  the  earth  is  opened  with  a  hoe  four 
inches  deep,  and  four  or  five  grains  are  thrown 
into  it  .  .  .  then  they  are  covered  with  earth: 
if  two  grow  the  crop  will  answer.  The  corn  is 
weeded  .  .  .  when  the  stalk  begins  to  grow 
high,  a  little  earth  should  be  drawn  round  it  .  .  . 
so  much  as  to  make  a  little  hill,  like  a  hop-hill. 
’Tis  ripe  about  the  middle  of  September;  the 
common  way  is  to  weave,  or  braid  the  ear  to¬ 
gether  in  long  traces,  by  some  part  of  the  husk 
left  thereon  .  .  .  these  traces  are  hung  ...  in¬ 
doors,  and  will  keep  so  all  winter  good  and 
sweet;  the  Indians  thresh  it  as  they  gather  it, 
dry  it  well  on  mats  in  the  sun,  and  bury  it  in 
holes  in  the  ground  lined  with  moss  or  mats.  . . . 

The  Indians  boil  it  till  it  becomes  tender 
and  eat  it  with  fish,  or  venison  instead  of  bread; 
sometimes  they  bruise  it  in  mortars  into  fine 
meal,  which  they  eat  dry  or  mixed  with  water, 
and  call  nocake  .  .  .  this  was  the  most  usual  diet 
of  the  first  planters  [settlers],  and  is  still  in  use 
among  them.2 

34.  By  1638,  Maryland  had  many  different  com¬ 
modities  for  trade,  tobacco  being  the  most  important 
of  these. 

The  three  main  commodities  this  country 
affords  for  trade,  are  tobacco,  furs,  and  flesh. 
.  .  .  Tobacco  is  the  solid  staple  of  this  province. 
...  It  is  generally  made  by  all  the  inhabitants 
of  this  province,  and  between  the  months  of 
March  and  April  they  sow  the  seed  .  .  .  about 
May  the  plants  commonly  appear  ...  in  June 
they  are  transplanted  .  .  .  and  set  in  little  hill¬ 
ocks  .  .  .  twice  or  thrice  they  are  weeded,  about 
the  middle  of  September  they  cut  the  tobacco 
.  .  .  carry  it  into  houses  [curing  houses]  .  .  . 
after  it  has  attained  ...  its  perfection,  it  is  tied 
in  bundles  and  packed  into  hogs  heads.  .  .  . 

Between  November  and  January  there 
arrives  .  .  .  shipping  .  .  .  twenty  sail  and  up¬ 
wards,  all  merchantmen  laden  with  commodi¬ 
ties  to  traffic  .  .  .  trucking  with  the  planter  for 
silks,  hollands,  serges,  and  broadcloths  ...  for 
tobacco  at  so  much  a  pound  .  .  .  thus  is  the 
trade  on  both  sides  drove  on  with  fair  and 
honest  decorum.3 

2  Ibid. 

s  Ibid. 


BOOK  III 

ROYAL  GOVERNMENT 
(1658-1713) 


In  Book  III,  we  find  France  at  last  taking  an  active 
interest  in  her  North  American  colony.  A  royal 
government  is  established  in  New  France  and  under 
this  new  government  the  colony  breathes  braver, 
freer,  air.  Trade  booms,  the  population  grows,  indus¬ 
tries  begin,  great  explorations  take  place,  and  the 
fur  trade  prospers.  Talon,  de  Tracy,  Radisson, 
Groseilliers,  Marquette,  Jolliet,  d’Iberville,  La  Salle, 
Frontenac — these  are  the  names  of  the  individual 
men  whose  achievements  brought  progress  through¬ 
out  the  years  1658-1713. 


Yet  there  are  warnings,  too,  in  Book  III.  The 
royal  government,  which  lacks  any  spark  of  democ¬ 
racy,  possesses  a  few  of  the  advantages  of  a  dictator¬ 
ship  and  all  the  disadvantages.  The  Superior  Coun¬ 
cil  continually  wrangles  over  the  division  of  powers. 
Talon’s  first  term  of  office  in  New  France  demon¬ 
strates  that  the  fur  trade  is  a  considerable  handicap 
as  well  as  a  source  of  wealth  for  the  colony.  New 
France  and  the  thirteen  colonies  go  to  war  and  make 
peace.  At  the  end  of  Book  III  it  seems  only  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  time  before  the  two  empires  clash  again. 


OUTLINE  OF  BOOK  III 


A.  THE  RESCUE  OF  NEW  FRANCE  (1663-1666) 

1.  Establishment  of  royal  government 

2.  Repression  of  the  Iroquois  menace 

B.  JEAN  TALON:  THE  GREAT  INTENDANT 

(1665-1668) 

1.  Encouragement  of  population  and  settlement 

2.  Encouragement  of  agriculture,  industry,  and 
trade 

3.  Conflict  with  the  bishop  and  governor 

4.  Recall  of  Talon 

C.  THE  LURE  OF  THE  CONTINENT  (1658-1673) 

1.  Explorations  of  Radisson  and  Groseilliers 

2.  Founding  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  1670 

3.  Explorations  of  Saint-Lusson,  Albanel,  Mar¬ 
quette  and  Jolliet 


d.  frontenac:  empire  builder  (1672-1686) 

1.  Founding  of  Fort  Frontenac,  1672 

2.  La  Salle;  Louisiana 

3.  Explorations  of  du  Lhut 

4.  Recall  of  Frontenac,  1682 

5.  Conflict  on  Hudson  Bay;  d’Iberville 

6.  Revival  of  Iroquois  menace 

e.  frontenac:  the  fighting  governor 
(1686-1713) 

1.  Return  of  Frontenac,  1690 

2.  King  William’s  War,  1689-97 

3.  Treaty  of  Ryswick;  high  point  of  French 
expansion,  1697 

4.  Queen  Anne’s  War,  1702-13 

5.  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  1713 


CHAPTER  11 

THE  RESCUE  OF  NEW  FRANCE  (1663-1666) 


theme:  King  Louis  of  France  makes  New  France 
a  royal  colony.  In  so  doing  he  helps  to 
bring  greater  security  and  a  promise  of 
progress  to  the  “orphan”  colony. 

outline: 

A.  Reorganization  of  Government 

1.  Petitions  to  Louis  XIV 
(a)  from  Boucher 


(b)  from  Bishop  Laval 

2.  Establishment  of  royal  government,  1663 

3.  Creation  of  Sovereign  Council 

4.  Difficulties  of  divided  authority 

B.  Revitalization  of  the  Colony 

1.  Arrival  of  fresh  settlers  and  supplies 

2.  Arrival  of  Carignan-Sali^res  Regiment,  1665 

3.  Expeditions  against  Mohawks 
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(a)  de  Courcelle’s  failure,  1665 

(b)  de  Tracy’s  success,  1666 

4.  End  of  Iroquois  menace 


TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 

1 .  LESSON  TOPICS 

The  material  in  this  chapter  suggests  division  into 
two  lesson  topics  (see  outline)  plus  a  review  lesson. 

For  the  latter  have  the  class  discuss  the  question, 
“Who  contributed  most  to  the  reawakening  of  New 
France?”  (Boucher?  Laval?  Louis  XIV?  Colbert? 
de  Tracy?) 

2.  DIFFICULT  TERMS 

Some  children  may  not  know  these  words:  regent, 
council,  sovereign,  flotilla,  democracy,  policy. 

3.  INTRODUCTION 

A  review  of  the  facts  given  in  Chapter  9,  “The 
Orphan  Colony,”  will  point  out  the  plight  of  New 
France  and  thus  lead  into  the  first  lesson  beginning 
with  Boucher’s  and  Laval’s  pleas  for  aid. 

4.  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Plan  an  imaginary  television  interview  with 
Pierre  Boucher  and  Bishop  Laval.  The  following 
points  should  be  discussed: 

1.  The  threat  of  the  Iroquois; 

2.  The  dying  fur  trade; 

3.  The  brandy  trade  with  the  Indians; 

4.  The  need  for  good  settlers; 

5.  The  need  for  a  strong  administrative  coun¬ 
cil  to  give  protection,  maintain  order,  and 
regulate  colonial  affairs. 

2.  Have  the  children  imagine  themselves  as 
settlers  in  Three  Rivers  in  1666.  Have  them  write 
letters  to  a  friend  in  Quebec  expressing  their  thoughts 
on  the  following  events: 

1.  The  establishment  of  the  Sovereign  Coun¬ 
cil; 

2.  The  ill-prepared  expedition  of  Governor  de 
Courcelle  against  the  Iroquois; 

3.  The  triumphant  campaign  of  de  Tracy. 

QUESTIONS: 

1.  What  arguments  did  Pierre  Boucher  use  to  plead 
with  Louis  XIV  for  support  for  New  France? 

2.  Why  did  Bishop  Laval  ask  for  a  complete  reor¬ 
ganization  of  colonial  government? 


3.  What  were  the  duties  of  each  of  the  three  leading 
officials  of  the  Superior  Council? 

4.  Why  would  Louis  XIV  object  to  the  name  Sov¬ 
ereign  Council? 

5.  (a)  What  were  the  causes  of  friction  and  quar¬ 

rels  in  the  council? 

(b)  Suggest  one  reason  why  Louis  XIV  and  Col¬ 
bert  seemed  so  little  concerned  about  the 
quarrels  in  the  Superior  Council. 

6.  List  the  measures  the  King  took  to  “breathe  life” 
into  the  colony. 

7.  (a)  What  were  de  Tracy’s  plans  for  handling  the 

Iroquois? 

(b)  Do  you  consider  his  plans  wise?  Why? 

(c)  Was  it  necessary  to  deal  with  tne  Iroquois 
immediately?  Explain. 

8.  Why  was  the  timing  of  de  Tracy’s  attack  so  effec¬ 
tive? 


DOCUMENTS 

35.  The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  by  Marie 
de  l’lncarnation  indicate  the  seriousness  with  which 
Bishop  Laval  viewed  the  brandy  trade  with  the 
Indians. 

August  10,  1662:  I  have  spoken  to  you  before 
of  the  cross  that  is  heavier  for  me  to  bear 
than  all  the  hostilities  of  the  Iroquois.  There 
are  in  this  country  some  French  people  so 
miserable  and  without  fear  of  God,  that  they 
would  destroy  our  new  Christians  by  giving 
them  strong  drink,  such  as  wine  and  brandy, 
in  order  to  get  beaver  skins  from  them.  This 
drink  destroys  these  people;  men  and  women 
and  even  boys  and  girls.  .  .  .  They  become 
intoxicated  very  quickly  and  are  then  mad¬ 
dened.  .  .  .  From  this  cause  follow  murders 
and  violence  and  unheard  of  brutality.  .  .  .  The 
reverend  Fathers  have  done  their  best  to  put 
a  stop  to  this  evil  .  .  .  but  all  their  efforts  have 
been  in  vain.  ...  An  Algonkian  chief,  a  fine 
Christian  man  and  the  first  baptized  in  Canada 
.  .  .  complained  saying,  “It  is  his  Excellency 
the  Governor  who  is  killing  us  by  allowing 
people  to  give  us  liquor.”  We  replied,  “Tell 
him  to  forbid  it.”  “I  have  told  him  twice  al¬ 
ready,”  he  said,  “and  still  he  does  nothing 
about  it,  but  do  you  beseech  him  yourself  to 
have  it  forbidden.  Perhaps  he  will  listen  to 
you.” 

It  is  deplorable  to  see  the  fatal  results 
which  arise  from  this  traffic.  His  Lordship  our 
Bishop  [Laval]  has  done  everything  that  can 
be  thought  of  to  arrest  its  course.  .  .  .  But 
finally,  zeal  of  the  glory  of  God  has  carried 
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away  our  Bishop,  and  led  him  to  excommuni¬ 
cate  those  who  are  carrying  on  this  traffic. 
This  thunderbolt  has  not  dismayed  them  any 
more  than  his  previous  acts.  They  have  paid 
no  attention  to  it,  saying  that  the  Church  has 
no  power  in  affairs  of  this  sort.1 

36.  In  1663  Bishop  Laval  founded  a  seminary  at 
Quebec  which  grew  into  Laval  University.  In  the 
following  document  Bishop  Laval  tells  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  seminary  and  comments  on  the  reasons 
why  the  Indians  were  reluctant  to  send  their  children 
to  the  new  school. 

As  the  King  has  notified  me  that  he  wishes 
us  to  attempt  to  bring  up  the  little  Savage 
children  after  the  French  manner  of  life  in 
order  to  civilize  them,  little  by  little,  I  have 
formed  a  Seminary  into  which  I  have  taken  a 
number  of  children  for  this  express  purpose. 
In  order  to  succeed  the  better,  I  have  been 


obliged  to  join  with  them  some  little  French 
children,  from  whom,  by  living  with  them,  the 
Savages  will  learn  more  easily  the  customs  and 
the  language.  This  enterprise  is  not  without 
difficulty  on  the  part  of  both  children  and 
parents;  the  latter  have  an  extraordinary  love 
for  their  children,  and  can  scarcely  make  up 
their  minds  to  be  separated  from  them  .  .  . 
ordinarily  the  families  of  the  Savages  do  not 
have  many  children,  as  do  those  of  our  French 
people  in  which  there  are  generally,  in  the 
Country,  8,  10,  12,  and  sometimes  as  many 
as  15  and  16  children.  The  Savages,  on  the 
contrary,  usually  only  two  or  three;  and  rarely 
do  they  exceed  the  number  of  four.  As  a 
result  they  depend  upon  their  children,  when 
they  are  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  for  the 
support  of  their  family.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  we 
shall  spare  no  pains,  on  our  part,  to  make  this 
blessed  undertaking  succeed,  although  its  suc¬ 
cess  seems  to  us  very  doubtful.2 


CHAPTER  12 

THE  GREAT  INTENDANT  (1665-1668) 


theme:  Jean  Talon’s  policies  create  a  sound  basis 
for  development  in  New  France.  He  emer¬ 
ges  as  a  man  of  outstanding  stature  whose 
greatness  derives  not  from  feats  of  valour 
but  from  vision,  wisdom,  and  diligence. 

outline: 

A.  Talon’s  Solutions  to  the  Population  Problem 

1.  Promotion  of  immigration 

2.  Encouragement  of  soldier  settlements 

3.  Arrival  of  “les  filles  du  roi” 

4.  Encouragement  of  early  marriages  and  large 
families 

B.  Talon’s  Remedies  for  the  Colony’s  Economy 

1.  Importation  of  livestock 

2.  Construction  of  model  farms  and  villages 

3.  Development  of  new  industries;  shipbuilding, 
brewing,  cloth-making 

4.  Expansion  of  foreign  trade 

C.  Talon’s  Return  to  France:  Reasons 


i  Lellres  de  la  Reverende  Mere  Marie  de  Vlncarnation, 

P.  F.  Richaudeau,  ed.  Paris.  1876 


TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 

1.  LESSON  TOPICS 

The  material  in  this  chapter  can  be  taught  in  two 
lesson  topics  (A  of  the  outline  and  B  and  C  of  the 
outline),  plus  a  review  topic. 

2.  Documents  37  and  38  contain  material  that  will 
help  to  bring  the  children  into  close  contact  with 
Talon’s  problems  and  with  some  of  his  proposed 
solutions. 

3.  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

Using  the  material  in  Bold  Ventures  and  in  the 
documents,  have  the  children  prepare  one  or  more 
of  the  following  imaginative  compositions: 

1.  A  play  depicting  one  of  Talon’s  visits  to  a 
seigniory; 

2.  A  play  in  which  a  seignior  and  some  of  his 
tenants  discuss  Talon’s  projects  to  bring 
prosperity  to  New  France; 

3.  A  report  from  Talon  to  Colbert  in  which 


2  The  Jesuit  Relations,  R.  G.  Thwaites,  ed. 
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TALON'S 

WORK 

To  increase  settlement 

1. 

2. 

3. 

To  increase  the  population 

1. 

2. 

3. 

(Continue  using  marginal  notes  in  text) 

the  intendant  outlines  his  view  on  the 
liquor  trade; 

4.  A  discussion  at  a  meeting  of  the  Superior 
Council  on  the  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  the  liquor  trade. 

4.  REVIEW 

The  teacher  can  promote  classroom  participation 
in  the  lesson  by  asking  the  following  question: 
“Talon  was  the  only  intendant  in  New  France  to  be 
called  The  Great  Intendant.  Does  he  deserve  this 
title?”  During  the  ensuing  discussion  a  chart  listing 
the  achievements  of  Talon  during  his  first  term  of 
office  in  New  France  can  be  constructed  (see  sug¬ 
gestion  above). 

QUESTIONS: 

1.  What  qualities  did  Talon  possess  which  indicated 
success  in  his  post? 

2.  (a)  Describe  the  measures  taken  by  Talon  to 

increase  the  population. 

(b)  Why  was  Talon  so  anxious  to  have  soldiers 
become  settlers? 

3.  Why  did  Talon  consider  a  census  of  immediate 
importance? 

4.  What  measures  did  the  intendant  take  to  improve 
farming? 

5.  (a)  What  industries  and  trade  did  Talon  encour¬ 

age  and  start  in  New  France?  Why? 

(b)  In  what  ways  were  these  beneficial  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  colony? 

6.  Why  did  Talon  come  into  conflict  with  the  bishop 
and  the  governor? 

7.  In  what  ways  would  Talon’s  loss  be  keenly  felt 
in  New  France? 


DOCUMENTS 

37.  The  following  extract  from  the  Jesuit  Relations 
describes  Talon’s  plans  for  New  France.  As  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  colony,  Talon  was  responsible 
for  its  trade,  prosperity  and  general  well-being. 

The  first  thoughts  of  M.  Talon,  Intendant  for 
the  King  in  this  country,  were  to  exert  himself 
with  tireless  activity  to  seek  out  the  means  for 
rendering  this  country  prosperous.  He  does 
this  ...  by  establishing  commerce,  [and]  by 
forming  business  relations  .  .  .  not  only  with 
France,  but  also  with  the  Antilles,  Madeira, 
and  other  countries  in  Europe  as  well  as  in 
America. 

He  was  so  successful  .  .  .  that  fisheries  of 
all  kinds  are  in  operation,  the  rivers,  being  very 
rich  in  fish,  such  as  salmon,  brill,  perch,  stur¬ 
geon  .  .  .  even  .  .  .  herring  and  cod,  which 
are  prepared  both  fresh  and  dried,  and  the  sale 
of  which  in  France  is  very  profitable.  .  .  . 

Of  similar  nature  is  the  seal-fishery,  which 
furnishes  the  whole  country  with  oil,  and  yields 
a  great  surplus  that  is  sent  to  France  and  to 
the  Antilles.  .  .  . 

The  white  whale  fishery,  which  they  hope 
to  make  successful  with  little  expense,  will 
yield  oils  of  higher  grade  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  and  in  even  greater  quantity. 

The  commerce  which  M.  Talon  proposes 
to  carry  on  with  the  Island  of  the  Antilles  will 
be  one  of  this  country’s  chief  resources;  and 
already,  to  ascertain  its  profitableness,  he  is 
this  year  shipping  to  those  islands  fresh  and 
dried  cod-fish,  salted  salmon,  eels,  peas,  both 
green  and  white,  fish  oil,  staves,  and  boards 
...  all  produced  in  the  country. 

But  as  permanent  fisheries  are  the  soul, 
and  form  the  chief  maintenance  of  commerce, 
he  intends  to  establish  them  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble.  ...  In  a  year  or  two  they  will  yield  mar¬ 
vellous  profits. 
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These  cares  [of  the  fisheries]  ...  do  not 
prevent  him  from  giving  a  share  of  his  attention 
to  the  gain  that  may  be  derived  from  land  so 
rich  in  every  kind  of  product  as  is  that  of 
Canada. 

Therefore,  he  is  directing  a  careful  search 
for  mines,  which  appear  to  be  numerous  and 
rich;  he  is  causing  die  felling  of  all  kinds  of 
timber,  which  is  found  in  all  parts  of  Canada 
...  he  has  started  the  manufacture  of  staves, 
for  export  to  France,  and  to  the  Antilles,  and 
of  masts,  samples  of  which  he  is  sending  this 
year  to  La  Rochelle  for  use  in  the  Navy;  and 
he  is  also  giving  his  attention  to  wood  suitable 
for  shipbuilding.  .  .  . 

Besides  the  ordinary  grains  that  have  been 
hitherto  harvested,  he  has  started  the  culture 
of  hemp;  this  will  go  on  increasing  so  that  all 
the  country  will  abound  with  it,  and  will  be 
able  not  only  to  supply  its  own  needs,  but  also 
furnish  large  quantities  to  France.1 

38.  On  Talon’s  recommendation  shiploads  of  mar¬ 
riageable  young  women  were  sent  out  to  New  France. 
The  following  letter,  received  in  1670  by  the  King’s 


minister,  Colbert,  indicates  how  the  arrangement  was 
working. 

Of  all  the  girls  who  came  this  year  to  the 
number  of  165  there  remain  unmarried  only 
30.  After  the  soldiers  who  came  this  year 
have  made  houses  they  will  desire  these  in 
marriage.  For  this  reason  it  will  be  well,  if 
it  pleases  His  Majesty,  to  send  150  to  200 
more  girls. 

It  would  be  well  to  recommend  that  the 
girls  intended  for  this  country  should  not  be 
disagreeable  by  nature  and  that  they  should 
not  be  bad-looking.  They  should  be  healthy 
and  strong  for  work  in  the  country  or  at  least 
should  have  some  training  in  handicrafts. 

Three  or  four  girls  of  better  family  and 
culture  might  serve  perhaps  usefully  to  become 
the  wives  of  officers  .  .  .  who  owing  to  their 
small  means  cannot  make  an  advantageous 
match. 

If  the  King  sends  other  girls  or  widows  .  .  . 
it  will  be  well  to  send  with  them  certificates 
.  .  .  which  shall  certify  that  they  are  free  and 
ready  for  marriage  .  .  .  indeed  this  is  not 
without  good  reason  since  two  or  three  double 
marriages  have  been  discovered  here.2 


CHAPTER  13 

THE  LURE  OF  THE  CONTINENT  (1658-1673) 


theme:  Missionaries,  fur-traders  and  other  bold 
venturers  follow  the  natural  water-ways  to 
the  interior,  extending  French  influence 
west  beyond  Lake  Superior  and  south  into 
the  Mississippi  valley. 

outline: 

A.  Radisson  and  Groseilliers 

1.  Lake  Superior,  1658 

2.  The  “Great  Sea  to  the  North” 

3.  Conflict  with  the  governor,  1660 

4.  In  the  service  of  England 

5.  Establishment  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company, 
1670 

B.  Talon,  Empire  Builder 

1.  Return  of  Talon,  1670 

2.  Plans  for  the  fur  trade 

(a)  Saint-Lusson  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  1671 

(b)  Father  Albanel  to  Hudson  Bay,  1671 

(c)  Marquette  and  Jolliet  to  the  Mississippi 
valley,  1672 

i  The  Jesuit  Relations,  R.  G.  Thwaites,  ed. 


TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 

1.  LESSON  TOPICS 

Lesson  Topic  1:  Explorations  of  Radisson  and 
Groseilliers  to  1663. 

Lesson  Topic  2:  Establishment  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company.  By  reference  to  a  map  the 
sweeping  territorial  and  trading  claims  made 
in  the  company’s  charter  (see  Document  40) 
should  be  emphasized. 

Lesson  Topic  3:  Talon’s  plans:  Saint-Lusson, 
Father  Albanel. 

Lesson  Topic  4:  Marquette  and  Jolliet  on  the 
Mississippi  (see  Document  41). 

2.  BEAVER  FURS 

Draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  beaver  is  on 
the  Canadian  coat-of-arms  and  suggest  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  find  out  why.  A  good  reference  book  is  An 
Economic  History  of  Canada  by  Mary  Quayle  Innis. 
Ryerson  Press,  Toronto.  1935 

2  Readings  in  Canadian  History,  G.  W.  Brown,  ed.  J.  M. 
Dent  &  Sons,  Don  Mills.  1940 
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3.  REVIEW 

On  a  large  outline  map  of  eastern  North  America 
mark  in  distinctive  colours  the  areas  of  French  and 
English  influence  in  1673. 

Use  the  map  for  class  discussion  of  the  following 
problems : 

1.  What  geographic  features  favoured  French 
exploration  and  trade? 

2.  What  was  likely  to  be  the  English  reaction  to 
French  influence  spreading  from  New  France 
south  and  west  to  the  Mississippi  valley? 

3.  If  the  English  continued  to  hold  their  posts 
on  Hudson  Bay,  how  was  this  fact  likely  to 
influence  the  French  fur  trade? 

QUESTIONS: 

1.  Why  did  Frenchmen  explore  the  wilderness? 

2.  How  had  Radisson’s  early  life  prepared  him  for 
the  life  of  a  coureur-de-bois? 

3.  (a)  What  made  the  furs  north  of  Lake  Superior 

especially  fine? 

(b)  What  advantages  did  Radisson  see  in  setting 
up  trading-posts  on  the  shores  of  Hudson 
Bay? 

4.  Why  were  the  people  of  New  France  overjoyed 
when  Radisson  and  Groseilliers  returned  to  Que¬ 
bec  in  1660? 

5.  (a)  What  treatment  did  the  partners  receive 

from  the  governor?  Was  it  fair? 

(b)  What  was  the  result  of  the  governor’s  actions? 

6.  (a)  Describe  the  claims,  rights  and  responsi¬ 

bilities  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 

(b)  Why  did  the  formation  of  the  English  com¬ 
pany  mean  trouble  for  New  France? 

7.  (a)  Why  did  Talon  want  to  extend  the  French 

empire  in  North  America? 

(b)  Why  did  Colbert  fear  Talon’s  plans  and 
what  was  his  advice  to  the  intendant? 

8.  What  missions  did  Talon  assign: 

(a)  To  Saint-Lusson? 

(b)  To  Father  Albanel? 

9.  Account  for  the  importance  of  Marquette’s  and 
Jolliet’s  journey. 

DOCUMENTS 

39.  The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  instruc¬ 
tions  given  by  Charles  II  to  the  leaders  of  the  expe¬ 
dition  to  Hudson  Bay  in  1668.  It  is  clear  that 
Charles’  hope  for  wealth  did  not  stem  from  the  fur 
trade  alone. 


When  it  shall  please  God  to  bring  you  .  .  . 
to  Hudson  Bay  you  are  to  saile  to  such  place 
as  Mr.  Gooseberry  and  Mr.  Radisson  shall 
direct  you  within  the  Bay  and  ...  to  bring 
your  said  vessels  into  some  safe  Harbour  in 
order  to  trade  with  the  Indians  there.  .  .  . 

You  are  upon  your  first  arrival  there  to 
raise  some  fortifications  upon  the  shore  for  your 
most  convenient  accommodation  and  safety.  .  .  . 

As  soon  as  you  have  gotten  together  .  .  . 
the  commodities  of  the  Country  to  any  con¬ 
siderable  value  you  are  to  put  them  all  on 
board  the  Nonsuch  .  .  .  also  you  are  to  use 
your  utmost  endeavour  to  bring  some  of  the 
copper  or  other  minerals  of  that  Country.  .  .  . 
You  are  to  have  in  your  thoughts  the  discovery 
of  a  passage  into  the  South  sea.1 

40.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  charter  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  dated  1670. 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come, 
greeting:  Whereas  our  dear  entirely  beloved 
Cousin  Prince  Rupert  .  .  .  [and  sixteen  others] 

.  .  .  have  at  their  own  great  cost .  .  .  undertaken 
an  expedition  for  Hudson  Bay  in  the  northwest 
part  of  America  for  a  discovery  of  a  new 
passage  to  the  South  Sea,  and  for  the  finding 
of  some  trade  for  furs,  minerals  and  other 
considerable  commodities,  and  [whereas]  their 
undertaking  have  already  made  such  dis¬ 
coveries  as  to  encourage  them  to  proceed 
further  in  pursuance  of  their  said  design  by 
means  whereof  there  may  probably  arise  very 
great  advantages  to  us  and  our  kingdom. 

.  .  .  the  said  society  as  is  hereafter  ex¬ 
pressed,  shall  be  one  body  corporate  and 
politic,  in  deed  and  in  name,  by  the  name  of 
“The  Governor  and  Company  of  Adventurers 
of  England  trading  into  Hudson  Bay.”  .  .  . 

...  the  said  land  be  from  henceforth 
reckoned  and  reputed  as  one  of  our  plantations 
or  colonies  in  America,  called  Rupert’s  Land. 

...  the  said  Governor  and  Company  and 
their  successors  .  .  .  shall  forever  hereafter 
have  use  and  enjoy,  not  only  the  whole,  entire, 
and  only  trade  and  traffic,  and  the  whole, 
entire,  and  only  liberty,  use,  and  privilege  of 
trading  and  trafficking  to  and  from  the  terri¬ 
tory,  limits  and  places  aforesaid,  but  also  the 
whole  and  entire  trade  and  traffic  to  and  from 
all  havens,  bays,  creeks,  rivers,  lakes  and  seas, 
into  which  they  shall  find  passage  by  water  or 
land  out  of  the  territories,  limits,  and  places 
aforesaid. 

...  the  said  Governor  and  Company  shall 
have  liberty,  full  power  and  authority  to 
appoint  and  establish  Governors  and  all  other 


i  The  Honourable  Company:  A  History  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company,  Douglas  MacKay.  McClelland  &  Stewart,  Ltd., 
Toronto.  Revised  edition,  1949 
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officers  to  govern  them  [the  territories]  .  .  . 
[they]  may  have  power  to  judge  all  persons 
belonging  to  the  said  Governor  and  Company, 
or  that  shall  live  under  them,  in  all  causes, 
whether  civil  or  criminal,  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  kingdom,  and  to  execute  justice  accord¬ 
ingly.  .  .  .2 

41.  Father  Marquette’s  journal  tells  of  his  hazardous 
journey  down  the  Mississippi  River.  From  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extracts  we  are  able  to  see  the  careful  prepa¬ 
rations  and  cautious  progress  of  the  voyage. 

We  were  not  long  in  preparing  all  our  equip¬ 
ment  although  we  were  about  to  begin  a 
voyage,  the  duration  of  which  we  could  not 
foresee.  Indian  corn,  with  some  smoked  meat, 
constituted  all  our  provisions;  with  these  we 
embarked — M.  Jolly et  and  myself  with  5  men 
— in  2  Bark  Canoes.  .  .  . 

Accordingly,  on  the  17th  day  of  May  1673 
we  started  from  the  Mission  of  St.  Ignace  at 
Michillimakinac  where  I  then  was  .  .  .  because 
we  were  going  to  seek  Unknown  countries,  we 
took  every  precaution  in  our  power,  so  that, 
if  our  Undertaking  were  hazardous,  it  should 
not  be  foolhardy.  To  that  end,  we  obtained 
all  the  Information  we  could  from  the  savages 
who  had  frequented  those  regions;  and  we  even 


traced  out  from  their  reports  a  map  of  the 
whole  of  that  New  Country.  .  .  . 

The  Indians,  however,  tried  to  dissuade 
us,  representing  to  me  that  I  would  meet 
Nations  who  never  show  mercy  to  Strangers. 
.  .  .  They  also  said  that  the  great  River  was 
very  dangerous  .  .  .  that  it  was  full  of  horrible 
monsters,  which  devoured  men  and  Canoes 
together;  that  there  was  even  a  demon,  who 
was  heard  at  a  great  distance,  who  barred  the 
way  and  swallowed  up  all  who  ventured  to 
approach  him;  finally  that  the  Heat  was  so 
excessive  in  those  countries  that  it  would 
inevitably  cause  our  death.  .  .  . 

We  continued  to  advance  ...  we  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  over  one  hundred  leagues  without 
discovering  anything  except  animals  and  birds, 
we  kept  well  on  guard.  On  this  account,  we 
make  only  a  small  fire  on  land,  towards  evening 
to  cook  our  meals;  after  supper,  we  remove 
ourselves  as  far  from  it  as  possible,  and  pass 
the  night  in  our  canoes,  which  we  anchor  in 
the  river  at  some  distance  from  the  shore  .  .  . 
posting  one  of  the  party  as  a  sentinel,  for  fear 
of  surprise.  Proceeding  still  southerly  ...  we 
find  ourselves  at  the  parallel  of  41  degrees  .  .  . 
after  having  advanced  over  60  leagues  since  we 
entered  the  river,  without  having  discovered 
anything.3 


CHAPTER  14 

FRONTENAC:  EMPIRE  BUILDER  (1672-1686) 


theme:  Frontenac’s  quick  and  forceful  action  ex¬ 
tends  the  French  empire  and  represses  the 
Iroquois  menace;  but  his  greed  and  his 
inability  to  work  with  the  intendant  and 
the  bishop  bring  about  his  recall  to  France. 

outline: 

A.  The  Great  Governor 

1.  Arrival  of  Frontenac,  1672 

2.  Founding  of  Fort  Frontenac,  1673 

3.  Peace  with  the  Iroquois,  1673 

B.  La  Salle:  Seignior  of  Lachine 

1.  Explorations  to  the  Ohio  River,  1669 

2.  Building  of  the  Griffon,  1679 

3.  Founding  of  Fort  Crevecoeur,  1679 

4.  Claiming  of  Louisiana,  1682 

5.  Settlement  in  Louisiana,  1684 

6.  Death  of  La  Salle,  1687 


2  The  Great  Company,  Beckles  Willson.  Copp  Clark, 
Toronto.  1899 


C.  End  of  a  Decade  of  Prosperity 

1.  Recall  of  Frontenac,  1682 

2.  Arrival  of  weak  successors;  La  Barre, 
Denonville 

3.  Conflict  on  Hudson  Bay;  d’Iberville 

4.  Attack  on  the  Senecas 

TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 

1.  LESSON  TOPICS 

1.  Part  A  of  the  chapter  outline  constitutes  one 
lesson  topic.  Documents  42,  43  and  44  can  be 
introduced  here. 

2.  Part  B  can  be  divided  into  two  lesson  topics 
as  follows: 

1.  La  Salle’s  explorations  to  1678; 

2.  La  Salle’s  explorations  to  1687. 
Document  45  will  be  helpful  in  the  presentation  of 
these  lessons. 

3.  Part  C  can  be  treated  as  one  lesson  topic. 


3  The  Jesuit  Relations  and  Allied  Documents,  Edna  Ken¬ 
ton,  ed. 
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2.  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Dramatize  Frontenac’s  meeting  with  the  Iro¬ 
quois  at  Fort  Frontenac,  1673: 

1.  As  a  puppet  play; 

2.  As  a  shadow  play; 

3.  As  an  auditorium  play. 

Documents  42,  43,  44  and  46  will  be  helpful  here. 

2.  Dress  dolls  in  the  costumes  of  the  period  and 
arrange  them  in  tableaux  to  represent  dramatic  inci¬ 
dents  in  the  chapter. 

3.  Because  the  whole  story  of  New  France  is  so 
interwoven  with  the  fur  trade,  a  worthwhile  project 
would  be  a  study  of  Canadian  furs  and  fur-bearing 
animals.  The  local  furrier  is  a  good  information 
source  and  perhaps  he  could  supply  samples  for  class¬ 
room  use  from  his  scrapbox. 

3.  REVIEW 

This  chapter  ends  with  New  France  again  a  land 
swept  by  terror  and  despair.  Have  pupils  consider 
why,  after  all  the  constructive  work  of  the  past 
three  decades,  this  should  be  so.  This  can  be  done 
by  asking  the  questions,  “Was  New  France  back 
where  it  had  been  in  1660?”  and,  “In  what  ways  was 
its  position  as  weak  as  ever?  In  what  ways  had  it 
improved?”  To  such  questions  the  document  on 
the  effects  of  the  fur  trade,  appended  to  Chapter  15 
would  be  relevant.  During  the  class  discussion,  a 
chart  similar  to  that  below  will  show  some  interest¬ 
ing  parallels. 


QUESTIONS: 

1.  Why  was  Frontenac  chosen  as  governor  for  New 
France? 

2.  (a)  What  were  Colbert’s  instructions  to  Fronte¬ 

nac? 

(b)  Why  were  his  instructions  impossible  to 
carry  out? 

3.  (a)  How  did  Frontenac  demonstrate  his  cour¬ 

age  and  boldness  in  dealing  with  the  Iro¬ 
quois? 

(b)  What  purpose  other  than  that  of  a  fort  did 
Fort  Frontenac  serve? 

4.  (a)  Explain  the  Iroquois’  new  plan  to  destroy 

the  French  fur  trade  and  comment  upon 
their  success. 

(b)  For  the  Iroquois,  what  was  the  alternative 
to  the  policy  of  destroying  the  French 
colony? 

5.  (a)  What  qualities  did  La  Salle  possess  that 

were  needed  in  his  work? 

(b)  Why  was  he  a  poor  leader? 

(c)  Why  were  his  explorations  so  important? 

6.  (a)  Why  was  Frontenac  recalled  as  governor? 
(b)  How  had  the  colony  fared  under  his  guid¬ 
ance? 

7.  How  did  the  actions  taken  by  Frontenac’s  suc¬ 
cessors  La  Barre  and  Denonville  affect  the  col¬ 
ony’s  relations  with  the  Iroquois? 

8.  Why  was  the  colony  said  to  be  in  a  “sorry  plight” 
in  1689? 


THE  POSITION  OF  NEW  FRANCE 

From  Point  of  View  of 

In  1660 

In  1686 

Indian  Menace 

Dollard  at  Long  Sault 

Loss  of  Fort  Frontenac 

Fur  Trade 

Population 

Territory 

Defence 

Food  Supplies 

Etc. 
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DOCUMENTS 

Frontenac’s  imaginative  genius  for  dealing  with 
Indians  in  Council  is  revealed  in  documents  42,  43 
and  44.  These  extracts  refer  to  his  meeting  with 
the  Indians  at  Fort  Frontenac  in  1673. 

42.  Preparation  and  Journey 

He  resolved  to  take  with  him  two  flat  bateaux 
.  .  .  and  even  to  mount  them  with  small  pieces 
of  cannon,  in  order  to  achieve  something  new 
which  may  inspire  the  savages  with  more 
respect  and  awe. 

Including  those  of  his  staff,  he  found  he 
had  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  canoes 
with  two  flat  bateaux,  and  about  four  hundred 
men. 

He  next  gave  orders  to  have  a  wagon  road 
constructed  overland  from  Montreal  to  a  place 
called  La  Chine,  distant  about  3  to  4  leagues, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  rapids  in  the  river.  .  .  . 

30th  June  passed  first  two  [rapids]  with 
incredible  labour  and  fatigue  in  consequence 
of  the  bateaux,  the  dragging  and  towing  of 
which  required  more  than  fifty  men.  .  .  . 

The  JJurons,  whom  Frontenac  brought  with 
him  set  the  example;  they  achieved  wonders 
.  .  .  they  performed  without  any  difficulty,  for 
him,  what  no  one  had  ever  before  dared  to 
propose  to  them.  .  .  . 

On  approaching  the  first  opening  of  the 
Lake  [Ontario],  the  Count  wished  to  proceed 
with  more  order.  .  .  .  He  accordingly  arranged 
the  fleet  in  this  wise:  four  squadrons,  com¬ 
posing  the  vanguard,  went  in  front  and  in  one 
line.  The  two  bateaux  followed  next. 

After  these  came  Count  Frontenac  at  the 
head  of  all  the  canoes  of  his  guards,  of  his  staff, 
and  of  volunteers.  .  .  . 

Two  other  squadrons  formed  a  third  line 
and  composed  the  rear  guard.1 

43.  The  Council 

.  .  .  they  [Iroquois]  conducted  him  to  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Katarakoui  [Cataraqui] 
into  a  bay  .  .  .  which  forms  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  agreeable  harbours  in  the  world 
[Kingston  harbour].  .  .  . 

13th  [July]  Beat  the  reveille  at  daybreak, 
and  at  seven  o’clock  everybody  was  under 
arms  ...  all  the  troops  drawn  up  in  double  file 
around  Count  Frontenac’s  tent,  extending  to 
the  cabins  of  the  Indians  .  .  .  they  [Iroquois] 
were  made  to  pass  between  the  two  files.  They 
were  astonished  at  seeing  such  preparations 
.  .  .  none  of  which  they  had  ever  seen  before!2 
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44.  The  Diplomacy  of  Gifts  and  Oratory 

Count  Frontenac  having  had  a  fire  lighted  near 
the  place  where  they  were  seated,  answered  them 
in  terms  adapted  to  their  manner  of  speaking. 

“Children!  Onondagas,  Mohawks,  Oneidas, 
Cayugas,  and  Senecas.  I  am  pleased  to  see  you 
come  hither,  where  I  have  had  a  fire  lighted 
for  you  to  smoke  by,  and  for  me  to  talk  with 
you.  O,  but  ’tis  well  done,  my  children,  to  have 
followed  the  orders  and  commands  of  your 
Father.  Take  courage  then,  my  children;  you 
will  hear  his  word,  which  is  full  of  tenderness 
and  peace  ...  for  think  not  that  war  is  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  my  voyage.  My  spirit  is  full  of  Peace, 
and  she  walks  in  company  with  me.  Courage 
then  my  children  and  rest  yourselves.”  The 
Count  thereupon  presented  them  with  six  fath¬ 
oms  of  tobacco. 

The  Indians  appeared  highly  pleased.  .  .  . 
It  was  remarked  that  .  .  .  Toronteshati,  their 
orator  .  .  .  from  being  sad  and  pensive  before 
assumed  a  gaiety  not  usual  to  him.  He  had 
always  been  an  enemy  of  the  French,  and 
greatly  in  the  interest  of  the  Dutch.  Count 
Frontenac  was  obliged  ...  to  pay  him  parti¬ 
cular  attention  and  to  keep  him  to  dinner  with 
him. 

Sieur  Rendin  was  busy  meanwhile  tracing 
out  the  fort  at  the  place  designated  by  the 
Count.  .  .  . 

17th  [July]  .  .  .  they  came  to  see  the  Count 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  time.  [Again  he 
spoke  and  gave  presents.] 

“Here  then,  is  something  to  make  you 
remember  my  first  speech,  which  in  two  words 
consists  of  exhorting  you,  as  much  as  lies  in 
my  power  to  become  Christians  by  listening 
with  respect  and  submission  to  the  Black 
Gowns  ...  to  observe  strict  peace  on  your 
part,  as  I  shall  do  on  mine.  .  :  .” 

Fifteen  guns,  a  quantity  of  powder  and  lead 
of  all  kinds,  with  gun  flints  were  thereupon 
presented  to  them.  The  Count  then  resumed 
his  speech. 

“I  pretend  not  to  persude  you  by  mere 
words.  ...  I  do  not  think  I  can  afford  you 
stronger  proof  of  my  good  faith  than  by  the 
settlement  I  am  about  to  make  at  Katarakoui. 
...  I  intend  to  make  it  considerable  .  .  .  and 
to  have  goods  brought  thither  by  my  nephews, 
in  order  to  spare  you  the  trouble  of  carrying 
your  peltries  as  far  as  you  have  done.  You 
will  find  here  all  sorts  of  refreshments  and 
commodities  ...  at  the  cheapest  rate  possible, 
as  I  do  not  intend  you  to  be  treated  otherwise 
than  as  Frenchmen.” 

Twenty-five  large  overcoats  were  presented 
to  them  and  some  time  afterwards  Count  Fron¬ 
tenac  continuing  his  speech,  added: 

*  Ibid. 
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we  designed  to  build  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Lake 
Erie;  but  that  Barque  was  unfortunately  cast 

“As  I  am  the  common  Father  of  all 
Nations,  how  can  I  avoid  reproaching  you  with 
the  treachery  and  cruelty  you  have  exhibited 
toward  your  Brethren,  the  Hurons  .  .  .  how 
can  I  refrain  from  telling  you  that  it  is  not  good, 
inasmuch  as  you  treat  them  like  slaves,  and 
threaten  to  split  their  skulls? 

I  invite  you  to  give  me  four  of  your  little 
girls  of  from  seven  to  eight  years  old,  and  two 
of  your  little  boys,  whom  I  shall  have  instructed 
with  all  possible  care,  and  taught  French  and 
Writing.  ...  I  shall  frequently  visit  them,  and 
you  may  come  and  see  them  whenever  you 
please;  promising  to  restore  them  to  you  when 
you  want  them  back.  ...  I  am  sure  you  will 
be  hereafter  pleased  at  having  done  so,  and 
at  seeing  them  in  the  position  where  I  shall 
place  them.3 

45.  This  account  of  the  building  of  the  Griffon  is 
taken  from  the  writings  of  Father  Louis  Hennepin, 
a  Recollet  priest. 

On  the  20th  [of  January,  1679]  M.  de  La  Salle 
arrived  from  Fort  Frontenac,  from  whence  he 
was  sent  with  a  great  Barque  to  supply  us  with 
Provisions,  Rigging  and  Tackling  for  the  Ship 
away  on  the  Southern  Coast  of  Lake  Ontario, 
by  the  fault  of  the  two  Pilots  .  .  .  within  two 
Leagues  of  Niagara.  The  Anchors  and  Cables 
were  sav’d,  but  several  Canoes  made  of  Barks 
of  Trees  with  Goods  and  Commodities  were 
lost.  These  disappointments  were  such  as 
would  have  dissuaded  from  any  further  Enter- 
prize  all  other  Persons  but  such  who  had 
form’d  the  generous  Design  of  making  a  New 
Discovery  in  the  Country.  .  .  . 

On  the  22nd,  of  the  said  Month,  we  went 
two  Leagues  above  the  great  Fall  of  Niagara, 
where  we  made  a  Dock  for  Building  the  Ship 
we  wanted  for  our  Voyage.  .  .  . 

When  I  returned  to  our  Dock,  I  understood 
that  most  of  the  Iroquese  were  gone  to  wage 
War  with  a  Nation  on  the  other  side  of  Lake 
Erie.  In  the  mean  time  our  Men  continu’d 
with  great  Application  to  build  our  Ship;  for 
the  Iroquese  who  were  left  behind,  being  but 
small  in  number,  were  not  so  insolent  as 
before,  though  they  came  now  and  then  to  our 
Dock,  and  express’d  some  Discontent  at  what 
we  were  doing.  One  of  them  in  particular, 
feigning  himself  drunk,  attempted  to  kill  our 
Smith,  but  was  vigorously  repuls’d  by  him  with 
a  red-hot  Iron-barr.  .  .  . 

The  two  Savages  we  had  taken  into  our 
Service,  went  all  this  while  a  Hunting,  and 
supply’d  us  with  Wild-Goats,  and  other  Beasts 
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for  our  Subsistence;  which  encouraged  our 
Workmen  to  go  on  with  their  Work  more  brisk¬ 
ly  than  before,  insomuch  that  in  a  short  time 
our  Ship  was  in  readiness  to  be  launch’d;  which 
we  did,  after  having  bless’d  the  same  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  use  of  the  Romish  Church.  We  made 
all  the  haste  we  could  to  get  it  afloat,  though 
not  altogether  finish’d,  to  prevent  the  Designs 
of  the  Natives,  who  had  resolved  to  burn  it.4 

46.  La  Barre  made  an  attempt  to  impress  the  Onon- 
dagas  with  French  military  strength  at  a  meeting  at 
Fort  Frontenac  in  1683,  but  the  words  of  Grangula 
[Big  Mouth],  chief  orator  of  the  tribe,  display  the 
contempt  in  which  the  Iroquois  held  the  poor  show 
of  military  might  displayed  by  La  Barre. 

Grangula  rose  and  with  great  pomp  took  five 
or  six  turns  of  the  ring  formed  by  the  Indians 
and  the  French  before  beginning  to  speak: 

“Onontio,  I  honour  you,  and  all  the  war¬ 
riors  that  accompany  me  do  the  same.  Your 
interpreter  has  made  an  end  to  his  discourse, 
and  now  I  come  to  begin  mine.  My  voice 
glides  to  your  ear.  Pray  listen  to  my  words. 

“Onontio,  in  setting  out  from  Quebec,  you 
must  have  imagined  that  the  scorching  beams 
of  the  sun  had  burnt  down  the  forests  which 
render  our  country  inaccessible  to  the  French; 
or  else  the  inundations  of  the  lake  had  sur¬ 
rounded  our  cottages  and  confined  us  as  pris¬ 
oners.  This  certainly  was  your  thought;  and  it 
could  be  nothing  else  but  the  curiosity  of 
seeing  a  burnt  or  drowned  country  that  moved 
you  to  undertake  a  journey  hither.  But  now 
you  have  an  opportunity  of  being  undeceived, 
for  I  and  my  warriors  come  to  assure  you  that 
the  Senecas,  Cayugas,  Onondagas,  Oneidas 
and  Mohawks  are  not  yet  destroyed.  I  return 
you  thanks  in  their  name  for  bringing  into  their 
country  the  calumet  of  peace,  which  your  pre¬ 
decessor  received  from  their  hands.  At  the 
same  time  I  congratulate  you  on  having  left 
underground  the  tomahawk  which  has  so  often 
been  dyed  with  the  blood  of  the  French.  I  must 
tell  you,  Onontio,  that  I  am  not  asleep.  My 
eyes  are  open,  and  the  sun  which  vouchsafes  the 
light  gives  me  a  clear  view  of  a  great  captain 
at  the  head  of  a  group  of  soldiers,  who  speaks 
as  if  he  were  asleep.  He  pretends  that  he  does 
not  approach  this  lake  with  any  other  view 
than  to  smoke  the  calumet  with  the  Onondagas. 
But  Grangula  knows  better.  He  sees  plainly 
that  Onontio  meant  to  knock  them  on  the  head 
if  the  French  arms  had  not  been  so  much 
weakened.  .  .  . 


■o  A  New  Discovery  of  a  Vast  Country  in  America,  Father 
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“You  must  know,  Onontio,  that  we  have 
robbed  no  Frenchmen,  save  those  who  supplied 
the  Illinois  and  the  Miamis  [our  enemies]  with 
muskets  powder  and  ball.  .  .  .  We  have  con¬ 
ducted  the  English  to  our  lakes  in  order  to 
trade  with  the  Ottawas  and  the  Hurons:  just 
as  the  Algonkins  conducted  the  French  to  our 
five  cantons,  in  order  to  carry  on  a  commerce 
that  the  English  claim  is  rightly  theirs.  We 
were  born  free  men  and  have  no  dependence 
either  upon  Onontio  or  the  Corlaer  [the  English 
governor].  We  have  power  to  go  where  we 
please,  to  conduct  whom  we  will  to  the  places 
we  resort  to,  and  to  buy  and  sell  where  we 
think  fit.  ...  We  fell  upon  the  Illinois  and  the 
Miamis  because  they  cut  down  the  trees  of 
peace  that  served  for  boundaries  and  came  to 
hunt  beavers  upon  our  lands. 

“.  .  .  We  have  done  less  than  the  English 
and  French,  who  without  any  right  have 
usurped  the  lands  they  are  now  possessed  of. 

“I  give  you  to  know,  Onontio,  that  my 
voice  is  the  voice  of  the  five  Iroquois  cantons. 


This  is  their  answer.  Pray  incline  your  ear 
and  listen  to  what  they  represent. 

“The  Senecas,  Cayugas,  Onondagas,  Onei- 
das  and  Mohawks  declare  that  they  buried  the 
tomahawk  in  the  presence  of  your  predecessor, 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  fort,  and  planted  the 
Tree  of  Peace  in  the  same  place.  It  was  then 
stipulated  that  the  fort  should  be  used  as  a 
place  of  retreat  for  merchants  and  not  a  refuge 
for  soldiers.  Be  it  known  to  you,  Onontio, 
that  so  great  a  number  of  soldiers,  being  shut 
up  in  so  small  a  fort,  do  not  stifle  and  choke 
the  Tree  of  Peace.  Since  it  took  root  so  easily 
it  would  be  evil  to  stop  its  growth  and  hinder 
it  from  shading  both  your  country  and  ours 
with  its  leaves.  I  assure  you  in  the  name  of 
the  five  nations,  that  our  warriors  will  dance 
the  calumet  dance  under  its  branches  and  will 
never  dig  up  the  axe  to  cut  it  down  ...  till  such 
time  as  the  Onontio  and  the  Corlaer  do 
separately  or  together  invade  the  country 
which  the  Great  Spirit  gave  to  our  ancestors.5 


CHAPTER  15 

FRONTENAC:  THE  FIGHTING  GOVERNOR  (1686-1713) 


theme:  Frontenac  returns  to  New  France.  His 
daring  leadership  guides  the  colony  from 
the  brink  of  disaster  to  the  highest  point  of 
its  influence  in  North  America.  After  a 
period  of  almost  continuous  strife,  the 
French  and  English  make  a  truce,  but  it 
offers  no  real  solution  to  the  causes  of 
rivalry. 

outline: 

A .  New  France  at  its  Height 

1.  Lachine  massacre,  1689 

2.  Return  of  Frontenac,  1689 

3.  King  William’s  War,  1689-97 

(a)  French  raids  and  English  counter¬ 
attacks,  1690 

(b)  Defeat  of  the  Iroquois,  1696 

(c)  D’Iberville’s  successes,  1696 

(d)  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  1697 

4.  Frontenac’s  lieutenants 

(a)  Du  Lhut  at  Michilimackinac 

(b)  Tonti  on  the  Mississippi  River 

(c)  D’Iberville  on  Hudson  Bay 


B.  New  France  in  Decline 

1.  Death  of  Frontenac,  1698 

2.  Queen  Anne’s  War,  1702-13 

3.  The  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  1713 

(a)  French  loss  of  Acadia,  Hudson’s  Bay 
posts,  Newfoundland 

(b)  A  temporary  peace 

TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 

1.  LESSON  TOPICS 

This  chapter  falls  naturally  into  two  lesson  topics 
plus  a  review  topic. 

2.  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Have  the  children  complete  a  research  project 
on  the  le  Moyne  family.  The  exploits  of  the  le 
Moynes  illustrate  the  fiery  patriotism  of  the  French 
Canadians  who  fought  to  preserve  and  extend  New 
France. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  use  a  stencilled  outline  map 
of  North  America  to  show  the  rival  empires  of 
Britain  and  France  in  1697.  Afterwards  they  should 

5  New  Voyages  to  North  America,  Baron  de  Lahontan; 
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compare  their  maps  with  the  map  found  on  page  148 
of  the  text  which  shows  the  position  of  the  two 
empires  in  1713. 

3.  REVIEW 

Have  the  class  assess  the  character  of  Frontenac 
by  a  study  of  his  actions.  This  can  be  done  by 
assigning  for  class  discussion  the  topic,  “Was  Fron¬ 
tenac  a  great  hero  or  not?”  Such  a  discussion  should 
lead  pupils  to  see  that  no  man,  however  great  or 
weak,  is  all  good  or  all  bad,  all  hero  or  all  knave. 
For  Frontenac  was  a  man  of  great  courage,  wisdom 
and  leadership  and  he  did  many  things  for  the  people 
of  New  France.  But  the  man  who  planned  such  a 
raid  as  the  one  against  Schenectady  and  the  man 
who  was  responsible  for  wiping  out  half  the  Iroquois 
people  might  also  be  regarded  as  a  cold  and  ruthless 
man. 

The  following  can  be  used  to  guide  the  discus¬ 
sion: 

Frontenac’s  ambition: 

1.  To  extend  the  French  empire; 

2.  To  expand  the  fur  trade; 

3.  To  subdue  the  Iroquois; 

4.  To  defeat  the  rival  English; 

5.  To  defend  New  France; 

6.  To  bring  prosperity  to  New  France. 

QUESTIONS: 

1.  (a)  What  were  the  causes  of  conflict  between 

the  English  and  French  colonies  in  1689? 
(b)  Outline  the  advantages  of  each  side  in  King 
William’s  War. 

2.  Judging  by  King  William’s  War,  who  had  learned 
more,  the  Indians  or  the  Europeans,  from  the 
other’s  methods  of  land  warfare? 

3.  (a)  Describe,  briefly,  the  military  events  of  1690. 
(b)  Give  reasons  why  David  Kirke  (in  1629) 

and  Sir  William  Phips  (in  1690)  met  with 
such  different  success  in  their  attempts  to 
capture  Quebec. 

4.  Why  did  Frontenac  send  soldiers  to  Michilimacki- 
nac? 

5.  How  did  Frontenac  make  his  presence  felt 
throughout  the  colony? 

6.  (a)  Is  the  statement,  “The  Treaty  of  Ryswick 

marked  the  high  point  of  French  expansion 
in  North  America”  correct?  Explain. 

(b)  In  what  ways  did  Colbert’s  warning  against 
spreading  the  influence  of  New  France  over 
too  great  an  area  appear  to  be  justified? 


ing  badly”  for  the  French  in  America. 

(b)  Why  was  Port  Royal  considered  a  prize  by 
8.  (a)  How  did  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  change  the 
territories  of  the  rival  empires? 

(b)  Is  it  correct  to  say  at  the  end  of  Queen 
Anne’s  War  that  “it  could  only  be  a  matter 
of  time  before  the  two  empires  clashed 
again”?  Explain  your  answer. 


DOCUMENTS 

47.  The  following  account  describes  the  French 
attacks  on  the  English  posts  on  Hudson  Bay  in  1686 
and  1697. 

[1686]  They  [a  party  of  men  including  d’Iber¬ 
ville]  left  Montreal  in  the  month  of  March 

7.  (a)  Suggest  reasons  for  Queen  Anne’s  War  “go- 
the  New  Englanders? 

1686  dragging  their  canoes  or  carrying  them 
on  their  backs  with  their  provisions,  a  good 
part  of  the  way  through  the  woods,  where  they 
found  rivers  full  of  floating  drift  ice.  This 
march  with  all  of  its  hardships  lasted  until 
June  20.  .  .  . 

They  arrived  eighty-two  in  number  at  Fort 
Monsipi  [Moose  Factory]. 

They  marched  on  northward  to  surprise 
and  capture  Fort  Rupert  and  one  sailing  vessel. 

On  the  night  of  the  3rd  [July],  they  arrived 
in  good  order  at  the  fort  of  the  fleet.  .  .  .  Mean¬ 
while  d’Iberville  .  .  .  [and  a  companion]  rowed 
up  alongside  the  vessel.  They  found  an 
Englishman  wrapped  in  his  cloak  under  the 
bridge,  who  tried  to  defend  himself  as  he 
awoke,  but  they  hardly  gave  him  time.  D’Iber¬ 
ville  stamped  with  his  foot  to  waken  the  others, 
as  the  custom  is  on  ship-board,  when  a  crew 
has  to  be  wakened  if  something  extraordinary 
happens.  One  man,  who  peeped  over  the  top 
of  the  companionway  to  see  what  was  the 
matter  got  a  sabre  cut  on  the  middle  of  his 
head;  another  who  got  up  in  the  fore-part  of 
the  ship  perished  in  the  same  manner.  The 
French  broke  into  the  saloon  with  axes,  and 
the  English  gave  in  everywhere  .  .  .  breaking 
through  the  door  of  the  fort  .  .  .  they  [the 
French]  all  entered  sword  in  hand  ...  the 
greatest  source  of  consternation  to  the  besieged 
was  the  sapper  who  had  made  all  his  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  only  waited  for  the  command  to 
blow  the  redoubt  [fort]  into  the  air.  Happily, 
the  English  perceiving  that  they  could  resist  no 
longer,  asked  for  quarter. 

[1697]  On  September  3,  1697,  we  arrived 
within  sight  of  Fort  Nelson  from  which  the 
English  fired  some  cannon-shots,  which  were 
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apparently  signals  for  the  ships  they  were  ex¬ 
pecting  from  England. 

At  day-break  on  the  5th,  we  perceived 
three  vessels  to  leeward  that  we  took  to  be 
ours.  After  weighing  anchor  about  7  in  the 
morning,  we  sailed  down  on  them  and  made 
signals  to  which  they  made  no  response.  This 
made  us  think  they  were  English,  and  so  they 
were,  being  the  Hampshire  of  fifty-six  guns 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  the  Dering  of 
thirty-six  guns,  and  the  Hudson  Bay  of  thirty- 
two. 

The  combat  was  not  at  all  an  equal  one. 
.  .  .  The  enemy  drew  up  in  line.  The  Hamp¬ 
shire  was  at  the  head,  the  Dering  followed,  and 
the  Hudson  Bay  came  up  behind,  all  three 
close  together.  The  fight  began  at  half  past 
nine  in  the  morning.  .  .  .  The  fight  grew  more 
stubborn,  the  three  vessels  keeping  up  a 
continual  fire  on  us,  with  the  object  of  dis¬ 
masting  our  ship.  ...  As  they  ran  along  by 
our  ship,  we  fired  our  batteries  which  were  so 
well  aimed  that  they  proved  most  effective  .  .  . 
the  Hampshire  immediately  foundered  under 
sail  ...  the  Hudson  Bay  lowered  her  flag  and 
the  Dering  took  flight.1 

48.  In  1690  New  France  was  still  dependent  upon 
the  fur  trade  for  its  survival.  Yet,  at  the  same  time, 
the  dangers  and  liabilities  inherent  in  a  far-flung  fur¬ 
trading  empire  had  become  apparent  to  the  colony. 
In  the  following  document  a  French  official  com¬ 
ments  on  the  situation. 

The  difficulty  in  controlling  the  people  arises 
from  the  colony  being  allowed  to  spread  itself 
too  much.  ...  I  see  no  remedy  but  to  concen¬ 
trate  the  colony  .  .  .  forming  good  enclosed 
villages. 

...  If  under  such  circumstances  it  be 
desired  to  continue  the  occupation  of  remote 
forts,  such  as  that  of  Fort  Frontenac,  it  will 
add  to  the  weakness  of  the  country  and  in¬ 
crease  the  expenses.  .  .  . 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  it  was 
a  great  mistake  to  have  permitted  ...  the 
occupation  of  posts  so  remote  that  those  who 
occupy  them  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
Colony  and  of  assistance.  The  garrisons  have 
thus  been  necessitated  to  enter  into  the  interests 
of  the  tribes  nearest  to  them,  and  in  that  way 
to  participate  in  their  quarrels  in  order  to 
please  them.  .  .  .  We  have,  thus,  drawn  our¬ 
selves  the  enmity  of  their  enemies  and  the 
contempt  of  our  friends.  .  .  . 

It  had  been  better  not  to  have  meddled  in 


i  Documents  Relating  to  the  Early  History  of  Hudson  Bay, 
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their  quarrels,  and  to  have  left  all  the  Indians 
to  come  to  the  Colony  in  quest  of  merchandise 
they  required,  than  to  have  prevented  their 
doing  so  by  carrying  goods  to  them  in  such 
large  quantities  as  to  have  been  frequently 
obliged  to  sell  them  at  so  low  a  rate  as  to 
discredit  us  among  the  Indians  and  to  ruin 
trade;  for  many  of  our  coureurs-de-bois  have 
often  lost  instead  of  gained,  by  their  specula¬ 
tions.  Moreover,  the  great  number  of  coureurs- 
de-bois  has  inflicted  serious  injury  on  the  Col¬ 
ony,  by  physically  and  morally  corrupting  the 
settlers,  who  are  prevented  marrying  by  the 
cultivation  of  a  vagabond,  independent  and  idle 
spirit  .  .  .  they  will  condescend  no  more  to 
cultivate  the  soil,  nor  listen,  any  longer,  to  any¬ 
thing  except  returning  to  the  woods  for  the 
purpose  of  continuing  the  same  avocations.2 

49.  The  following  are  extracts  from  the  Treaty  of 

Utrecht,  1713. 

X  The  said  most  Christian  King  [of  France] 
shall  restore  to  the  kingdom  and  Queen  of 
Great  Britain,  to  be  possessed  in  full  right  for 
ever,  the  bays  and  streights  of  Hudson,  together 
with  all  lands,  seas,  sea-coasts,  rivers  and 
places  situated  in  the  said  bay,  and  streights, 
and  which  belong  thereunto,  no  tracts  of  land 
or  of  sea  being  excepted,  which  are  at  present 
possessed  by  the  subjects  of  France.  .  .  . 

XII  .  .  .  that  the  island  of  St.  Christo¬ 
pher’s  [West  Indies]  is  to  be  possessed  alone 
hereafter  by  British  subjects,  likewise  all  Nova 
Scotia  or  Acadia,  with  its  ancient  boundaries, 
as  also  the  city  of  Port  Royal,  now  called 
Annapolis  Royal.  .  .  . 

XIII  The  island  called  Newfoundland, 
with  the  adjacent  islands,  shall  from  this  time 
forward,  belong  of  right  wholly  to  Britain.  .  .  . 
But  the  island  called  Cape  Breton,  as  also  all 
others,  both  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  St. 
Lawrence,  and  in  the  gulf  of  the  same  name, 
shall  hereafter  belong  of  right  to  the  French. 
•  •  • 

XV  The  subjects  of  France  inhabiting 
Canada,  and  others,  shall  hereafter  give  no 
hindrance  or  molestation  to  the  five  nations  or 
cantons  of  Indians,  subject  to  the  dominion 
of  Great  Britain.  ...  In  a  like  manner  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain  shall  behave  them¬ 
selves  peacefully  towards  the  Americans 
[Indians]  who  are  subjects  or  friends  to 
France.* * 8 


2  Documents  Relative  to  the  Colonial  History  of  the  State 

of  New  York,  E.  B.  O’Callaghan 

8  A  Collection  of  All  the  Treaties  of  Peace,  Alliance,  and 
Commerce,  Between  Great  Britain  and  Other  Powers  from  the 
Revolution  1688  to  the  Present  Time,  J.  Almon.  London.  1772 
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BOOK  iV 

A  TIME  OF  PEACE  AND  EXPANSION 
(1713-1754) 


Book  IV  describes  the  development  of  New  France 
and  the  thirteen  colonies  during  the  years  1713-1744. 
Both  colonies  progress,  their  populations  grow,  in¬ 
dustries  and  homes  spring  up,  agriculture  expands. 
But  while  the  thirteen  colonies  know  a  booming 
prosperity  in  these  years,  a  prosperity  in  which 
colonial  industries  expand  to  such  an  extent  that 
their  products  begin  to  compete  with  those  of  the 
mother  country,  New  France’s  progress  is  offset  by 
its  continuing  dependence  on  the  fur  trade  and  on 
France  for  supplies  of  food  and  manufactured  goods. 
Book  IV  tries  to  point  out  the  differences  as  well  as 
the  similarities  in  the  development  of  the  two  empires. 
The  systems  of  landholding,  the  immigration  policies, 
the  political  backgrounds,  the  inheritance  laws,  the 
attitudes  of  the  mother  countries,  and  the  interests 
and  purposes  of  the  two  colonies,  are  examined  in 
an  effort  to  discover  why  the  English  colonies  should 
develop  so  rapidly  and  successfully  while  the  French 
colony  continues  to  rely  on  outside  help  to  survive. 
But  Book  IV  also  contains  a  warning  of  the  future 
friction  between  Britain  and  her  thirteen  colonies. 


OUTLINE 

A.  NEW  FRANCE  (1713-1744) 

1.  The  seigniorial  system 

2.  Industries  and  trade 

3.  Obstacles  to  growth  and  progress 

B.  THE  THIRTEEN  COLONIES  (1713-1744) 

1.  The  middle  colonies,  the  plantation  colonies, 
New  England  and  the  frontier 

2.  Colonial  assemblies;  seeds  of  democracy 

3.  Britain’s  colonial  policy 


Navigation  acts  passed  by  the  mother  country  at 
first  benefit  the  mother  country  and  colonies  alike, 
but  they  gradually  curtail  certain  colonial  enterprises 
resulting  in  expenses  and  delays  which  rouse  the 
anger  of  colonial  shipowners  and  traders. 

In  Book  IV,  too,  the  competition  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  in  the  western  fur  trade  becomes  more 
vitally  important  to  New  France.  It  becomes  obvi¬ 
ous  that  to  win  back  the  fur  trade,  New  France  must 
move  west  and  north  deeper  into  the  fur  country, 
setting  up  trading-posts  along  the  way.  Thus,  La 
Verendrye  and  his  sons  set  out  on  the  last  great 
French-Canadian  exploration  into  the  interior  of 
our  country.  These  explorations  not  only  gain  more 
knowledge  of  the  continent  and  win  much  of  the 
western  fur  trade  back  from  the  British  but  they  also 
pave  the  way  for  further  explorations  and  the  west¬ 
ward  expansion  of  our  nation. 

By  the  end  of  Book  IV  Anglo-French  rivalry  in 
Europe  and  in  the  Ohio  valley  hurl  the  French  and 
English  into  the  final  struggle  for  supremacy  in 
North  America. 


4.  Spurs  to  growth  and  progress 

5.  A  comparison  of  the  rival  empires 

C.  WESTWARD  EXPANSION  (1728-1754) 

1.  Explorations  of  the  La  Verendryes 

2.  Trade  competition  with  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company 

3.  Comparison  of  English  and  French  trading 
methods 

4.  Henday’s  explorations  of  the  west 


OF  BOOK  IV 
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CHAPTER  16 

NEW  FRANCE  (1713-1744) 


theme:  Life  in  New  France  revolves  around  the 
seigniorial  system  (a  modified  form  of  the 
old  European  feudal  system  of  landhold¬ 
ing)  with  its  duties  and  responsibilities,  its 
social  life  and  its  many  disadvantages. 
During  thirty  years  of  peace,  New  France 
expands  and  progresses,  and  industries  de¬ 
velop,  but  still  the  colony  remains  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  fur  trade. 

outline  : 

A.  Obstacles  to  Agriculture 

1.  Lure  of  the  fur  trade 

2.  Ribbon-like  farms 

B.  Seignior  and  Habitant 

1.  The  first  seigniors 

2.  Duties  of  the  seignior 

3.  Duties  of  the  habitants 

4.  Seigniorial  courts 

5.  Relations  between  seignior  and  habitants 

6.  Seigniorial  manor  house 

7.  Habitants’  homes 

C.  Trade  and  Industry 

1.  Quebec;  capital  and  trading  centre 

2.  Montreal;  centre  of  the  fur  trade 

3.  Three  Rivers;  home  of  the  ironworks 

4.  (a)  Shipbuilding 

(b)  Hemp 

(c)  Tar  and  pitch 

(d)  Lumbering 

5.  Increase  in  trade  with  French  West  Indies 

6.  Reasons  for  slow  growth  of  trade  and  industry 

TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 

1.  LESSON  TOPICS 

Divide  the  chapter  into  three  lesson  topics  as 
shown  in  the  outline.  The  following  pupil  problems 
can  be  used: 

1 .  Why  did  the  system  of  farming  practised  along 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  prevent  rapid  growth? 

2.  What  sort  of  life  did  the  farmers  of  New 
France  enjoy? 

3.  What  factors  hampered  the  development  of 
trade  and  industry  along  the  St.  Lawrence? 

2.  PICTURES  AND  CAPTIONS 

The  pictures  and  their  captions  on  pages  156, 
158,  159  and  161  and  the  diagram  of  a  French- 


Canadian  Seigniory  found  on  page  155  of  the  text 
can  be  used  as  focal  points  for  class  discussions. 

3.  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Prepare  an  imaginary  interview  with  a  seign¬ 
ior  and  an  habitant.  The  following  points 
should  be  made : 

1.  The  duties  and  obligations  of  each; 

2.  The  obstacles  to  agricultural  developments 

(a)  Shape  of  farms, 

(b)  Lack  of  good  roads, 

(c)  Lure  of  the  fur  trade; 

3.  The  advantages  of  the  system 

(a)  Close-knit  society, 

(b)  Happy  social  life, 

(c)  Protection  from  enemies, 

(d)  Speedy  and  cheap  justice; 

4.  The  little  difference  in  living  standards  be¬ 
tween  the  seignior  and  his  habitants. 

2.  Plan  a  report,  correlated  with  science,  on  the 
following: 

1.  Bog  iron; 

2.  The  smelting  of  iron; 

3.  Cast  iron  products  likely  to  be  needed  in 
a  pioneer  colony. 

3.  Time  permitting,  the  teacher  may  want  to 
assign  a  project  to  find  out  more  about  the 
captain  of  the  militia  and  the  militia  itself. 

4.  REVIEW 

Use  the  following  questions  to  arouse  class  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  content  of  this  chapter: 

1.  What  was  the  biggest  obstacle  to  progress  in 
New  France  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century? 

2.  Had  you  been  living  in  New  France  at  that 
time  what  type  of  work  would  you  have 
chosen?  Why? 

QUESTIONS: 

1.  How  does  Father  Charlevoix’s  comparison  of 
French  and  English  colonists  explain: 

(a)  Their  different  attitudes  toward  war? 

(b)  Their  different  ways  of  dealing  with  the 
Indians? 

2.  For  what  supplies  did  New  France  continue  to 
depend  upon  France?  Why? 

3.  (a)  Why  did  agriculture  progress  so  slowly  in 

New  France? 
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(b)  Give  some  reasons,  using  examples,  why  suc¬ 
cess  in  agriculture  is  necessary  to  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  a  nation. 

4.  (a)  What  were  the  duties  of  a  seignior? 

(b)  What  were  the  responsibilities  of  the  habi¬ 
tants? 

(c)  Why  was  life  on  a  seigniory  safer  and  pleas¬ 
anter  than  that  on  isolated  farms? 

5.  What  difference  do  you  think  it  made  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  seignior  that  the  habitants  all  had  fire¬ 
arms  and  were  experienced  in  using  them? 

6.  (a)  Compare  Quebec  and  Montreal  during  the 

years  1613-44. 

(b)  Which  would  have  been  the  more  exciting 
to  visit?  Why? 

7.  Explain  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
using  the  rivers  as  highways. 

8.  (a)  List  several  essential  articles  the  ironworks 

at  Three  Rivers  produced. 

(b)  What  industries  were  started  to  support  ship¬ 
building? 

9.  What  factors  restricted  the  growth  of  trade  and 
industry  along  the  St.  Lawrence? 

DOCUMENTS 

50.  The  first  grant  of  land  in  New  France  was  made 
to  Sieur  de  la  Roche  in  1598.  However,  it  was  not 
until  1634,  when  the  Company  of  New  France  made 
a  grant  to  Robert  Giffard,  that  the  closely-knit 
parishes  which  we  have  so  long  recognized  as  tra¬ 
ditional  in  Quebec,  began  to  appear.  The  following 
is  an  extract  from  the  grant  to  Giffard. 

We  are  aware  of  the  good  intentions  of  Robert 
Giffard  and  of  his  zeal  both  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  and  in  the  service  of  the  king — 
for  these  reasons  ...  we  deed  to  the  same 
Robert  Giffard  right  and  title  to  the  following 
lands;  namely,  one  league  of  land  to  be  taken 
along  the  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  by 
one  league  and  a  half  in  depth,  at  a  spot  where 
the  stream  called  Notre  Dame  de  Beauport 
enters  into  the  said  river.  For  the  use  of  the 
lands  .  .  .  Sieur  Giffard  or  his  heirs  or  assigns 
are  guaranteed  perpetual  rights  of  justice, 
property  and  seigniory  .  .  .  saving  only  that 
to  do  fealty  and  homage,  the  said  Sieur 
Giffard,  his  successors  and  assigns  shall  be 
bound  to  render  .  .  .  full  homage  at  each 
change  of  possession  of  the  said  lands,  with 
a  piece  of  gold  weighing  one  ounce  and  one 
year’s  revenue  of  what  the  said  Sieur  Giffard 
shall  have  reserved  to  himself  after  he  shall 

i  Documents  Relating  to  the  Seigniorial  Tenure  in  Canada, 
W.  B.  Munro,  ed.  The  Champlain  Society,  Toronto.  1908 


have  granted  in  fief  or  subject  to  cens  et 
rentes  the  whole  or  part  of  the  said  lands.1 

51.  F.  Parkman,  a  noted  American  historian,  de¬ 
scribes  how  Talon  encouraged  disbanded  soldiers  to 
take  up  land  and  become  soldiers,  farmers  and  land¬ 
holders. 

The  troops  were  accordingly  discharged  and 
settled  not  alone  on  the  Richelieu,  but  also 
along  the  St.  Lawrence,  between  Lake  St.  Peter 
and  Montreal,  as  well  as  at  some  other  points. 
The  Sulpicians,  feudal  owners  of  Montreal, 
adopted  a  similar  policy,  and  surrounded  their 
island  with  a  border  of  fiefs  .  .  .  granted  partly 
to  officers  and  partly  to  humbler  settlers.  .  .  . 
Thus  a  line  of  sentinels  was  posted  around 
their  entire  shore.  .  .  .  About  Quebec  the 
settlements  were  for  the  most  part  of  a  more 
pacific  nature. 

To  return  to  the  Richelieu.  The  towns 
and  villages  which  have  grown  upon  its  banks 
and  along  the  adjacent  shores  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  owe  their  names  to  these  officers  of 
Carignan — Sorel,  Chambly,  Saint  Ours,  Contre- 
coeur,  Varennes,  Vercheres.  Yet  let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  villages  sprang  up  at  once.  The 
military  seignior,  valiant  and  poor  .  .  .  was  in 
no  condition  to  work  such  magic.  His  personal 
possessions  usually  consisted  of  little  but  his 
sword  and  the  money  which  the  king  had  paid 
him  for  marrying  a  wife.  A  domain  varying 
from  half  a  league  to  six  leagues  in  depth,  had 
been  freely  given  him.  When  he  had  distrib¬ 
uted  a  part  of  it  in  allotments  to  the  soldiers,  a 
variety  of  tasks  awaited  him — to  clear  and 
cultivate  his  land;  to  build  his  seigniorial 
manor;  to  build  a  fort;  to  build  a  chapel;  and 
to  build  a  mill.  To  do  all  this  at  once  was 
impossible. 

It  was  chiefly  in  the  more  exposed  parts 
of  the  colony  that  the  houses  were  gathered 
together  in  palisaded  villages,  thus  forcing  the 
settler  to  walk  or  paddle  some  distance  to  his 
farm.  He  naturally  preferred  to  build  .  .  . 
on  the  front  of  his  farm  .  .  .  near  the  river, 
which  supplied  the  place  of  a  road.  As  the 
grants  of  land  were  very  narrow,  his  house 
was  not  far  from  that  of  his  next  neighbour; 
and  thus  a  line  of  dwellings  was  ranged  along 
the  shore,  forming  what  in  local  language  was 
called  a  cote.  .  .  .2 

52.  Although  many  seigniors  were  progressive  and 
active  leaders,  there  were  many  who  were  greedy 
and  indolent.  Even  after  Talon  had  breathed  new 
life  into  the  seigniorial  system  poor  seigniories  were 
mill-stones  around  the  neck  of  the  struggling  colony. 

2  The  Old  Regime  in  Canada,  Francis  Parkman.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  1874 


Just  how  great  the  grievances  were  in  this  regard  is 
shown  by  the  punitive  laws  passed  by  the  French 
government  in  1711. 

The  king  has  been  informed  that  among  the 
lands  His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  grant 
as  seigniories  to  his  subjects  in  New  France, 
there  are  some  which  are  not  entirely  settled, 
and  others  which  have  no  settlers  who  apply 


for  them,  with  a  view  to  selling  the  lands  .  .  . 
all  of  which  is  quite  contrary  to  His  Majesty’s 
intentions.  .  .  . 

[It  is  therefore  enacted  that]  within  the 
space  of  one  year  .  .  .  those  seigniors  who  have 
no  territories  cleared  and  no  settlers  on  their 
seigniories,  shall  be  held  to  place  settlers 
thereon,  in  default  of  which  the  said  lands  shall 
be  re-annexed  to  His  Majesty’s  domain.8 


CHAPTER  17 

THE  THIRTEEN  COLONIES  (1713-1744) 


theme:  Prosperity  and  progress  in  the  thirteen  col¬ 
onies  result  from  the  advantages  of  a  free 
immigration  policy,  skilled  colonists,  good 
communications,  favourable  geographical 
locations,  and  freedom  to  legislate  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  local  concern. 

outline: 

A.  The  Sections 

1.  The  middle  colonies 

2.  The  plantation  colonies 

3.  New  England 

4.  The  frontier 

B.  Britain’s  Colonial  Policy 

1.  Colonial  assemblies 

2.  Economic  policy 

C.  Reasons  for  Spectacular  Growth 

1 .  Immigration  open  to  all 

2.  Cheap,  abundant  land 

3.  No  restrictive  inheritance  laws 

4.  Variety  of  skills  and  professions 

5.  Determination  to  create  permanent  homes 

6.  Fertile  soil  and  temperate  climate 

7.  Good  communications 

D.  Colonial  Trade 

1.  Navigation  Acts 

2.  Trade  routes 

E.  Comparison  of  English  Colonies  and  New  France 
1.  Advantages  of  the  English  colonies 

(a)  Effective  local  government 

(b)  Fewer  opportunities  for  dishonest 
officials 

(c)  Open  immigration  policy 

(d)  Skilled  immigrants 

(e)  Ice-free  harbours 

(f)  Protection  of  the  British  fleet 


2.  Advantages  of  New  France 

(a)  Unity  of  action 

(b)  Routes  to  the  heart  of  the  continent 

(c)  Good  relations  with  Indians 

TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 

1.  LESSON  TOPICS 

This  chapter  ean  be  divided  into  six  lesson  topics 
including  a  review. 

2.  In  the  years  1713-44,  the  French  controlled  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  there  their 
forts,  trading-posts  and  settlements  flourished  as 
never  before.  As  a  result,  the  English  colonies  on 
the  coast  were  more  or  less  encircled  by  the  French. 
Use  a  map  to  help  emphasize  this  situation  and  thus 
to  point  up  why  the  English  colonists  began  to  fear 
so  keenly  any  French  aggression. 

3.  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Divide  the  class  into  thirteen  groups,  each 
group  to  represent  one  of  the  thirteen  colonies.  Have 
each  group  report  in  writing,  and  with  graphic  dis¬ 
plays  (murals,  posters,  etc.),  on  the  following  aspects 
of  life  in  the  colonies  they  represent: 

1.  Founding  and  early  years; 

2.  The  keys  to  success; 

3.  The  industries  and  products; 

4.  The  origins  and  types  of  settlers; 

5.  Progress  in  communications,  population, 
education  and  government. 

QUESTIONS: 

1.  (a)  The  English  colonies  fell  into  four  general 
sections.  What  were  they? 


3  Documents  Relating  to  the  Seigniorial  Tenure  in  Canada, 
W.  B.  Munro,  ed. 
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(b)  Consider  land,  climate,  and  types  of  settlers 
and  account  for  the  differences  in  the  four 
sections. 

(c)  In  what  ways  would  frontier  life  encourage: 

(i)  A  love  of  freedom? 

(ii)  Self-reliance? 

2.  (a)  Why  were  colonial  assemblies  more  effective 

than  the  rule  by  king  and  governor  as  prac¬ 
tised  in  New  France? 

(b)  From  the  English  point  of  view  what  dangers 
to  English  control  were  there  in  the  local 
assemblies? 

3.  Explain  the  role  the  English  government  thought 
a  colony  should  play. 

4.  Why  was  the  English  immigration  policy  so  effec¬ 
tive  in  increasing  the  population  of  colonial 
America? 

5.  Compare  the  systems  of  landholding  in  New 
France  and  the  English  colonies.  Why  did  the 
English  method  lead  to  greater  progress  in  settle¬ 
ment? 

6.  (a)  What  were  the  original  purposes  of  the  Navi¬ 

gation  Acts? 

(b)  How  did  these  acts  affect  colonial  shipbuild¬ 
ing  and  colonial  shipping? 

7.  Compare  New  France  and  the  thirteen  colonies 
at  the  end  of  the  three  decades  of  peace  as  to: 

(a)  Population; 

(b)  Trade  and  industry; 

(c)  Communications; 

(d)  Self-reliance; 

(e)  Allies. 

DOCUMENTS 

53.  The  following  account  of  commerce  in  New 

York  in  1723  gives  proof  of  the  prosperity  of  that 

colony. 

The  staple  commodity  of  the  province  [New 
York]  is  flour  and  bread  which  is  sent  to  all 
parts  of  the  West  Indies  as  we  are  allowed  to 
trade  with.  Besides  wheat  .  .  .  staves  and  a 
little  bees  wax  to  Madeira,  we  send  likewise  a 
considerable  quantity  of  pork,  bacon,  hogshead 
staves,  some  beef,  butter  and  a  few  candles  to 
the  West  Indies.  The  great  Bulk  of  our  com¬ 
modities  ...  is  the  reason  we  cannot  trade 
directly  with  the  Spanish  coast  it  being 
necessary  to  employ  armed  vessels  to  prevent 
injuries  from  the  Spaniards  and  pirates,  but 
we  sometimes  send  vessels  into  the  Bays  of 
Campeche  and  Honduras,  to  purchase  log¬ 
wood.  .  .  .  This  commodity  is  entirely  exported 
again  for  England. 


From  Barbados  we  import  rum,  molasses 
and  sugar  which  are  consumed  in  the  province, 
from  Antigua  and  the  adjacent  islands, 
molasses  and  some  rum  for  the  country  con¬ 
sumption,  and  sometimes  sugar  and  cotton  for 
exportation  to  England,  from  Jamaica  some 
rum,  molasses  and  .  .  .  sugar  for  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  country  and  sometimes  logwood 
Surinam  returns  nothing  besides  molasses  and 
a  little  rum  which  are  consumed  in  the 
province;  in  the  time  of  war  when  the  English 
could  not  trade  with  the  French  there  was  some 
considerable  trade  to  the  islands  of  St.  Thomas; 
the  Danes  from  thence  supplying  the  French 
with  our  provisions.  We  have  cotton  from 
thence  and  now  from  the  French  Islands  we 
sometimes  have  cocoa,  sugar  and  indigo,  the 
far  greatest  part  of  which  are  exported  again 
for  England. 

Several  of  our  neighbours  [neighbouring 
colonies]  upon  the  continent  cannot  well  sub¬ 
sist  without  our  assistance  as  to  provisions  for 
we  yearly  send  wheat  and  flour  to  Boston  and 
Rhode  Island  as  well  as  to  South  Carolina 
though  not  in  any  great  quantity.  Pennsylvania 
only  rivals  us  in  our  trade  to  the  West  Indies, 
but  they  have  not  that  credit  in  their  manu¬ 
factures  that  this  province  has.1 

54.  In  this  document  a  visitor  to  the  plantation 
colonies  gives  his  account  of  negro  slavery  as  it  was 
practised  in  Virginia  in  1724. 

The  negroes  live  in  small  cottages  called 
quarters,  in  about  six  in  a  gang,  under  the 
direction  of  an  overseer  or  bailiff;  who  takes 
care  that  they  tend  such  land  as  the  owner 
allots  and  orders,  upon  which  they  raise  hogs 
and  cattle,  and  plant  Indian  corn  and  tobacco 
for  the  use  of  their  master;  out  of  which  the 
overseer  has  a  dividend  [or  share]  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  hands  including  himself;  this 
with  several  privileges  is  his  salary,  and  is 
ample  recompence  for  his  pains,  and  en¬ 
couragement  of  his  industrious  care,  as  to  the 
labour,  health,  and  provision  of  the  negroes. 

The  negroes  are  very  numerous,  some 
gentlemen  having  several  hundred  of  them  of 
all  sorts,  to  whom  they  bring  great  profit;  for 
the  sake  of  which  they  are  obliged  to  keep 
them  well,  and  not  to  over-work,  starve,  or 
famish  them,  besides  other  inducements  to 
favour  them;  which  is  done  in  a  great  degree, 
to  such  especially  that  are  laborious,  careful, 
and  honest;  though  indeed  some  masters,  care¬ 
less  of  their  own  interest  or  reputation,  are  too 
cruel  and  negligent. 

The  negroes  are  not  only  increased  by 
fresh  supplies  from  Africa  and  the  West  Indies 
Islands,  but  are  also  very  prolific  among  them- 

i  American  Memory,  Henry  Boston  Sheahan,  ed. 
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selves;  and  they  that  are  born  there  [in 
Virginia]  talk  good  English,  and  affect  our 
language,  habits  and  customs;  and  though  they 
be  naturally  of  a  barbarous  and  cruel  temper, 
yet  they  are  kept  under  by  severe  discipline 
upon  occasion,  and  by  good  laws  are  prevented 
from  running  away,  injuring  their  English 
[masters],  or  neglecting  their  business. 

Their  work  is  not  very  laborious;  their 
greatest  hardship  consisting  in  that  they  and 
their  posterity  are  not  at  their  own  liberty  and 
disposal,  but  are  the  property  of  their  owners; 


and  when  they  are  free,  they  know  not  how 
to  provide  so  well  for  themselves  generally; 
neither  did  they  live  so  plentifully  nor  [many 
of  them]  so  easily  in  their  own  country,  where 
they  are  made  slaves  to  one  another,  or  taken 
captive  by  their  enemies. 

The  children  belong  to  the  master  of  the 
woman  who  bears  them;  and  such  that  are 
born  of  a  negro  and  an  European  are  called 
mulattoes;  but  such  as  are  born  of  an  Indian 
and  negro  are  called  mustees.2 


CHAPTER  18 

WESTWARD  EXPANSION  (1728-1754) 


theme:  La  Verendrye’s  explorations  add  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  interior  and  gain  more 
furs  for  New  France,  but  they  also  herald 
the  beginning  of  a  new  and  bitter  rivalry 
between  the  fur  merchants  of  Montreal  and 
those  on  Hudson  Bay. 

OUTLINE : 

A.  The  La  Verendryes 

1.  To  Lake  Winnipeg,  1734 

2.  Building  of  Fort  Rouge,  1738 

3.  On  the  Saskatchewan  River,  1738 

4.  With  the  Mandan  Indians,  1738 

5.  To  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota,  1743 

6.  Death  of  La  Verendrye,  1749 

B.  The  Fur  Trade  Rivalry 

1.  British  advantages 

2.  French  advantages 

3.  Indian  preference  for  French  traders 

4.  Explorations  of  Henday 


TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 

1.  LESSON  TOPICS 

Divide  the  chapter  into  two  lesson  topics  as 
shown  in  the  outline  and  add  a  review. 

2.  LESSON  APPLICATIONS 

A  chart  comparing  English  and  French  fur¬ 
trading  methods  can  be  used  to  help  teach  the  lesson 
topic  for  Part  B  (see  chart  below). 

3.  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Prepare  an  imaginary  conversation  in  which 
Henday  tries  to  persuade  an  Indian  to  come  to  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  posts  to  trade  while  the  Indian  ex¬ 
plains  his  preference  for  trading  with  the  French. 

2.  Plan  a  project  about  the  Mandan  Indians,  in¬ 
cluding: 

(a)  Murals 

(b)  Model  homes,  fortifications  and  villages, 
etc. 


FUR  TRADING  IN  THE  WEST 

From  Viewpoint  of 

At  La  V6rendrye's  Posts 

At  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  Posts 

1.  Trade  Goods 

tobacco,  brandy,  trinkets 

guns,  utensils,  cloth 

2.  Transportation 

by  canoe  and  back-pack 

by  cargo  vessel  into  Hudson  Bay 

3.  Location  of  Posts 

scattered  through  Indian  lands 

on  the  coast  of  Hudson  and  James  bays 

4.  Appeal  to  Indians 

1.  Friendly  relationship 

1.  Cold  business  relationship 

2. 

2. 

3. 

3. 

4. 

4. 

5.  Results 

Most  Indians  trade  with  French 

Trade  dwindles  as  the  result  of  French 
competition 

2  Ibid. 
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4.  For  every  lesson  in  which  a  map  on  the  black¬ 
board  or  bulletin  board  is  used,  the  following  sugges¬ 
tions  will  be  of  the  greatest  value. 

1.  A  supply  of  arrows  4  inches  long  and  1  inch 
wide  cut  from  bristol  board  of  a  colour  that  con¬ 
trasts  with  the  background  of  the  map  can  be  kept  in 
a  file  folder.  A  dozen  of  these,  each  with  a  tiny  ball 
of  “Plasti-Tak”  attached,  are  then  always  ready  for 
use. 

2.  In  addition  strips  of  bristol  board  showing 
the  printed  names  needed  on  the  map  can  be  readied 
before  class  by  means  of  “Plasti-Tak.”  Such  arrows 
and  place  names  can  be  attached  and  removed 
quickly  during  the  steps  in  a  lesson,  leaving  the  map 
unmarked  for  further  use. 

QUESTIONS: 

1.  (a)  How  did  the  fur  trade  fare  during  the  three 

decades  of  peace? 

(b)  Why  did  the  French  fur-traders  move  to  the 
north  and  west  of  Lake  Superior? 

2.  (a)  Compare  the  achievements  and  methods  of 

La  Verendrye  and  La  Salle. 

(b)  Give  two  reasons  why  La  Verendrye  pushed 
his  chain  of  forts  westward. 

3.  (a)  Why  were  the  French  trading-posts  so  effec¬ 

tive  in  cutting  off  the  fur  supply  to  Hudson 
Bay? 

(b)  What  serious  disadvantages  did  the  French 
traders  have  to  overcome? 

4.  Was  lead  a  wise  choice  of  material  for  marking 
land  claimed  for  France?  Why? 

5.  (a)  Why  was  Henday  commissioned  to  journey 

inland? 

(b)  What  were  the  results  of  his  explorations? 

6.  Suggest  at  least  two  benefits  that  the  La  Veren- 
dryes’  discoveries  gave  to  future  explorers. 

DOCUMENTS 

55.  In  1729  La  Verendrye  wrote  from  Lake  Nipi¬ 
gon  to  Governor  Beauharnois  of  New  France  about 
his  ambition  to  find  the  long-sought  route  to  the 
western  ocean. 

[Three  Indian  chiefs]  reported  to  me  that  they 
had  been  beyond  the  height  of  land  and  reached 
a  great  river  which  flows  straight  towards  the 
setting  sun,  and  which  widens  continually  as  it 
descends;  that  in  this  great  river  there  are  only 


two  rapids  about  three  days’  journey  from  its 
source,  and  that  wood  is  only  found  along 
about  two  hundred  leagues  of  its  course. 

They  give  me  a  great  account  of  that 
country,  saying  that  it  is  all  very  level,  without 
mountains,  all  fine  hard  wood  with  here  and 
there  groves  of  oak;  that  everywhere  there  are 
quantities  of  fruit  trees,  and  all  sorts  of  wild 
animals;  that  the  savage  tribes  are  there  very 
numerous,  and  always  wandering,  never  staying 
in  any  fixed  place,  but  carrying  their  cabins 
with  them  continually  from  one  place  to  an¬ 
other  and  always  camping  together  to  form  a 
village. 

Having  neglected  nothing,  Monsieur,  since 
I  arrived  last  autumn  as  commander  of  the 
Northern  post,  that  could  help  to  give  me  the 
fullest  possible  knowledge  of  the  fine  and 
mighty  river  which  flows  straight  to  the  west 
and  the  route  to  be  taken  to  get  to  it,  I  have 
taken  care  ...  to  secure  a  savage  able  to 
conduct  a  party  thither  in  case,  with  the  consent 
of  His  Majesty,  you  should  be  so  good  as  to 
honour  me  with  your  commands  to  discover 
it.  .  .  . 

Tacchigis,  the  chief  of  the  Cree,  told  me 
that  he  had  been  as  far  as  the  lake  of  the  great 
river  of  the  West.  I  asked  him  if  he  did  not 
know  of  other  great  rivers;  he  replied  that  he 
knew  of  several,  but  one  running  west  exceeded 
all  others  in  width.  .  .  . 

The  man  I  have  chosen  [as  guide]  is  one 
named  Auchagah,  a  savage  of  my  post,  greatly 
attached  to  the  French  nation,  the  man  most 
capable  of  guiding  a  party,  and  with  whom 
there  would  be  no  fear  of  our  being  abandoned 
on  the  way.  .  .  .  Consequently  I  had  a  map 
made  of  these  three  rivers,  in  order  that  I 
might  be  able  to  choose  the  shortest  and 
easiest  road.  I  had  the  honour,  Monsieur,  of 
sending  you  that  map  as  it  was  traced  for  me 
by  Auchagah.  .  .  .  Finally  in  spite  of  all  the 
portages,  the  savage  assures  me  that,  with  easy 
travelling,  we  shall  get  from  Lake  Superior  to 
.  .  .  [Rainy  Lake]  in  twenty  days  at  the  most, 
and  from  there  in  four  days  to  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  and  in  ten  to  Lake  Winnipeg.  .  .  . 

That  is  all,  Monsieur,  in  the  way  of  new 
information  that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
this  year.  If,  subject  to  His  Majesty’s  good 
pleasure,  you  should  see  fit  to  honour  me  with 
your  instructions  to  go  and  establish  a  fort  at 
Lake  Winnipeg,  I  shall  have  the  honour  in  the 
second  year  thereafter  to  give  you  positive 
information  respecting  the  Sea  in  question.1 


i  Pathfinders  of  the  Great  Plains:  A  Chronicle  of  La  Vfren- 
drye  and  His  Sons,  from  the  Chronicles  of  Canada  Series,  L.  J. 
Burpee,  ed.  Glasgow  Brook  Co.,  Toronto.  1914 
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BOOK  V 

THE  FALL  OF  NEW  FRANCE 
(1713-1760) 


Francis  Parkman,  the  nineteenth-century  American 
historian,  once  wrote  of  New  France,  “If  she  had 
prospered,  it  would  have  been  a  sheer  miracle.” 
The  Canadians,  he  argued,  were  a  people,  “sprung 
from  a  brave  and  active  race,  but  trained  to  subjec¬ 
tion  and  dependence  through  centuries  of  feudal  and 
monarchical  despotism.”  They  were  “planted  in  the 
wilderness  by  the  hand  of  authority  and  told  to  grow 
and  flourish.”  The  Church  and  the  State,  he  says, 
were  “right  in  exercising  authority  over  a  people 
which  had  not  learned  the  rudiments  of  self-govern¬ 
ment.  The  fault  was  not  that  they  exercised  author¬ 
ity,  but  that  they  exercised  too  much  of  it.”1 

On  the  other  hand,  Guy  Fregault,  a  modern 
French-Canadian  historian  does  not  feel  that  New 
France  suffered  under  absolutism.  “The  doctrine 
of  absolutism  was  an  old  habit  to  which  they  [the 
Canadians]  had  long  since  learned  to  adjust,”  he 
says.  “To  serve  the  king  was  an  honour  and  a  duty.” 
Fregault  does  not  believe  that  the  ultimate  collapse 
of  New  France  was  due  to  any  lack  of  vigour  or 
conviction  on  the  part  of  the  people.  It  was  simply 
due  to  the  fact,  he  says,  that  the  “Canadian  popula¬ 
tion  was  not  numerous.”  “This  numerical  weakness,” 
Fregault  points  out,  “stemmed  from  two  causes.  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  conditions  in  France  did  not  pro¬ 
mote  immigration  to  the  colonies;  and  the  Canadian 


climate  and  the  economic  activity  with  which  it  was 
identified  [the  fur  trade],  did  not  allow  the  absorption 
of  a  large  population.”  Fregault  concludes,  “Be¬ 
tween  Canada  and  the  British  colonies  the  chief  dif¬ 
ference  was  not  one  of  kind  but  of  size.  It  had  very 
few  people;  they  were  populous.  Hence,  after  an 
inevitable  conflict,  it  was  defeated.”2 

Book  V  is  the  story  of  the  “inevitable  conflict” 
climaxed  by  the  momentous  battle  on  the  heights 
overlooking  Quebec.  In  the  main,  it  is  a  story  of 
military  operations.  It  tells  how  the  French  re¬ 
adjusted  to  their  weakened  position  at  the  end  of 
Queen  Anne’s  War  in  1713  [see  Chapter  15];  how, 
during  the  three  decades  of  peace  which  followed, 
they  gathered  their  military  strength  to  protect  the 
vital  communications  of  their  fur  trade;  how  Britain 
and  her  colonies  reacted — slowly  at  first,  and  then 
in  a  mighty  effort — to  drive  France  out  of  North 
America  and  thus  win  control  of  her  vast  empire 
from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi. 

Throughout  Book  V  in  which  new  places  and 
people  are  met  as  well  as  the  old,  emphasis  is  also 
placed  on  the  geographical  “whys”  of  the  military 
manoeuvres.  Step  by  step  the  children  are  led  to 
the  momentous  climax  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  in 
1759. 


OUTLINE 

A.  THE  OPENING  ROUND  (1713-1748) 

1.  Years  of  peace  and  preparation,  1713-44 

(a)  Treaty  of  Utrecht 

(b)  Reorganization  of  French  defences 

2.  King  George’s  War,  1744-48 

B.  FINAL  PREPARATIONS  (1748-1755) 

1.  Founding  of  Halifax,  1749 

2.  Rivalry  in  the  Ohio  valley 

3.  Outbreak  of  French  and  Indian  War,  1754 


i  The  Old  Regime  in  Canada,  Francis  Parkman.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  1874 


OF  BOOK  V 

4.  Expulsion  of  Acadians,  1755 

C.  THE  TIDE  TURNS  (1755-1758) 

1.  Montcalm’s  campaigns,  1756-57 

2.  Pitt’s  strategy 

3.  British  campaigns,  1758 

D.  THE  FALL  OF  QUEBEC  (1759-1760) 

1.  Montcalm  versus  Wolfe 

2.  Battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  1759 

2  Canadian  Society  in  the  French  RSgime,  Guy  Fregault 
The  Canadian  Historical  Association  (Booklet  No.  3),  Ottawa. 
1956 
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CHAPTER  19 

THE  OPENING  ROUND  (1713-1748) 


theme:  Tensions  and  rivalries  between  the  French 
and  English  colonies  continue  to  grow  and 
deepen,  bringing  the  final  struggle  for  con¬ 
trol  of  North  America  closer  and  closer. 

outline: 

A.  The  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  1713 

1 .  French  surrender  of  Newfoundland 

2.  Effect  on  defence  of  New  France 

B.  Reorganization  of  French  Defences 

1.  Building  of  Louisbourg,  1720 

2.  Strengthening  of  inland  forts 

(a)  Quebec  to  New  Orleans 

(b)  Quebec  to  Louisbourg 

3.  French  aims 

(a)  Protection  of  fur-trade  routes 

(b)  Restriction  of  English  settlement 

C.  Anglo-French  Areas  of  Contact 

1.  Hudson-Richelieu  river  valleys 

2.  Eastern  Lake  Ontario;  Fort  Oswego  (Br.), 
1727 

D.  The  Opening  Round;  King  George’s  War 
(1744-1748) 

1.  French  destruction  of  Canso,  1744 

2.  English  capture  of  Louisbourg,  1745 

E.  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1748 

TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 

1.  LESSON  TOPICS 

This  chapter’s  subject-matter  can  be  divided  into 
three  lesson  topics  and  a  review  topic  as  follows: 

1.  Reorganization  of  French  defences  follow¬ 
ing  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht; 

2.  Anglo-French  lines  of  contact; 

3.  King  George’s  War; 

4.  Discussion  of  the  topic,  “It  was  impossible 
for  the  French  and  English  to  live  peace¬ 
fully  side  by  side  in  North  America.” 

2.  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

1.  In  the  first  lesson,  have  the  children  recall  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  including  the  loss  of 
Placentia  by  the  French,  and  then  discuss  suggestions 
regarding  alternative  redisposition  of  French  defence 
forces,  especially  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Such 
a  discussion  will  lead  into  the  reasons  for  the  French 


decision  to  build  Louisbourg,  and  to  strengthen  their 
interior  defences  (see  Document  56).  (See  also  Doc¬ 
uments  57  and  58  to  show  English  fears  of  French 
strength  in  the  interior.) 

2.  In  the  second  lesson,  use  a  sketch  map,  large 
enough  to  include  New  York,  Montreal,  the  eastern 
end  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  source  of  the  Ohio 
River,  to  show  how  English  advances  inland  will 
sooner  or  later  pierce  the  French  lines  of  defence. 
Let  the  children  discuss  the  position  of  Oswego  from 
both  English  and  French  viewpoints. 

3.  At  the  end  of  the  third  lesson,  have  the  chil¬ 
dren  write  an  imaginary  letter  from  Pepperell  to  the 
British  government  following  the  news  of  the  return 
of  Louisbourg  to  France. 

QUESTIONS: 

1.  Why  were  French  defences  weaker  immediately 
after  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht? 

2.  How  did  the  French  readjust  to  their  new  posi¬ 
tion? 

3.  Why  was  Louisbourg  important  to  New  France 
after  1720? 

4.  In  which  areas  was  Anglo-French  rivalry  strong¬ 
est?  Why? 

5.  Why  did  the  French  fear  Fort  Oswego? 

6.  Explain:  (a)  Why  Governor  Shirley  attacked 

Louisbourg  in  1745; 

(b)  Why  the  force,  under  William 
Pepperell,  was  successful. 

7.  Why  were  New  Englanders  angered  by  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle? 

DOCUMENTS 

56.  The  following  document  contains  a  description 
of  Louisbourg  in  1745  written  by  Francis  Parkman. 

Louisbourg  stood  on  a  tongue  of  land  which 
lay  between  its  harbour  and  the  sea,  and  the 
end  of  which  was  prolonged  eastward  by  reefs 
and  shoals  that  partly  barred  the  entrance  to 
the  port,  leaving  a  navigable  passage  not  half 
a  mile  wide.  This  passage  was  commanded 
by  a  powerful  battery  called  the  “Island 
Battery,”  being  upon  a  small  rocky  island  at 
the  west  of  the  channel,  and  was  also  secured 
by  another  detached  work  called  the  “Grand,” 
or  “Royal  Battery,”  which  stood  on  the  shore 
of  the  harbour,  opposite  the  entrance,  and 
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more  than  a  mite  from  the  town.  Thus  a 
hostile  force  trying  to  force  its  way  in  would 
receive  a  flank  fire  from  the  one  battery,  and 
a  front  fire  from  the  other.  The  strongest  line 
of  defence  of  the  fortress  was  drawn  across 
the  base  of  the  tongue  of  land  from  the 
harbour  on  one  side  to  the  sea  on  the  other — 
a  distance  of  about  1200  yards.  The  ditch 
was  eighty  feet  wide  and  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
six  feet  deep;  and  the  rampart  of  earth  faced 
with  masonry  was  about  sixty  feet  thick.  The 
glacis  [a  gentle  slope]  sloped  down  to  a  vast 
marsh,  which  formed  one  of  the  best  defences 
of  the  place.  The  fortress,  without  counting 
its  outworks,  had  embrasures  for  148  cannon, 
but  the  number  in  position  was  much  less.  In 
the  Grand  and  Island  Batteries  there  were  sixty 
pieces  more.1 

57.  The  following  report  to  the  British  government 
was  written  by  the  Governor  of  Virginia  in  1718. 
It  shows  the  fears  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  colonists  concerning  the  building  up  of  French 
power  in  the  interior  of  North  America. 

By  this  Communication  [which  the  French 
maintain  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi]  and  [by]  the  forts  they  have 
already  built,  the  British  Plantations  are  in  a 
manner  Surrounded  by  their  Commerce  w’th 
the  numerous  Nations  of  Indians  seated  on 
both  sides  of  the  [Great]  Lakes;  they  may  not 
only  Engross  the  Whole  Skin  Trade,  but  may, 
when  they  please,  Send  out  such  Bodys  of 
Indians  on  the  back  of  these  Plantations  as 
may  greatly  distress  His  Maj’ty’s  Subjects  here, 
And  should  they  multiply  their  Settlem’ts 
along  these  Lakes,  so  as  to  joyn  their  Domin¬ 
ions  of  Canada  to  their  new  Colony  of  Louis¬ 
iana,  they  might  even  possess  themselves  of 
any  of  these  Plantations  they  pleased.  Nature 
.  .  .  has  formed  a  Barrier  for  us  by  that  long 
Chain  of  Mountains  w’ch  run  from  the  back 
of  South  Carolina  as  far  as  New  York,  and 
w’ch  are  only  passable  in  some  few  places, 
but  even  that  Natural  Defence  may  prove 
rather  destructive  to  us,  if  they  are  not  posses¬ 
sed  by  us  before  they  are  known  to  them.  To 
prevent  the  danger  w’ch  Threaten  his  Maj’ty’s 
Dominions  here  from  the  growing  power  of 
these  Neighbours,  nothing  seems  to  me  of 
more  consequence  than  that  now  while  the 
Nations  are  at  peace,  and  While  the  French 
are  yet  uncapable  of  possessing  all  that  vast 
Tract  w’ch  lies  on  the  back  of  these  Planta¬ 
tions,  we  should  attempt  to  make  some  Set¬ 
tlements  on  ye  Lakes,  and  at  the  same  time 
possess  ourselves  of  those  passes  of  the  great 

i  A  Half  Century  of  Conflict,  Francis  Parkman.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  1892 


Mountains,  w’ch  are  necessary  to  preserve  a 
Communication  w’th  such  Settlements. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  French 
Settlement  on  Mississippi  will  .  .  .  greatly 
affect  both  the  Trade  and  Safety  of  these  .  .  . 
Plantations.  Tobacco,  rice  and  other  Com- 
moditys,  w’th  w’ch  the  greatest  part  of  Europe 
is  now  supplyed  from  these  Plantations,  will, 
no  doubt,  be  cultivated  ...  in  this  new  French 
Settlement,  and  they  will  become  our  Rivals 
in  that  Trade  in  all  foreign  Mark’ts.  .  .  .  They 
may  [also],  by  possessing  themselves  of  the 
Passes  of  the  Great  Mountains,  w’ch  ly  between 
Us  and  the  Lakes,  Either  by  themselves  or  their 
Indians,  fall  upon  .  .  .  w’ch  of  there  Provinces 
they  think  fit.  .  .  .  It  is  certainly  the  British 
Interest  to  put  a  stop  to  their  Advancing  any 
further.  .  .  .2 

58.  The  following  is  taken  from  a  report  by  the 
surveyor-general  of  New  York.  It  concerns  the 
state  of  the  French  fur  trade  in  1724. 

...  New  France  .  .  .  extends  from  the  Mouth 
of  the  River  Mississippi,  to  the  Mouth  of  the 
River  St.  Lawrence,  by  which  the  French 
plainly  show  their  intention  of  enclosing  the 
British  settlements,  and  cutting  us  from  all 
Commerce  with  the  .  .  .  Indians  .  .  .  settled 
over  the  vast  continent  of  North  America.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Many  of  the  Branches  of  the  .  .  . 
Mississippi  come  so  near  to  the  Branches  of 
several  of  the  Rivers  which  empty  themselves 
into  the  great  Lakes,  that  in  several  Places 
there  is  but  a  short  Land-Carriage  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  ...  By  means  of  this  river 
Mississippi,  and  the  lakes,  there  is  opened  .  .  . 
such  a  Scene  of  inland  Navigation  as  cannot 
be  paralle’d  in  any  other  Part  of  the  World. 

The  French  have,  with  much  Industry, 
settled  small  Colonies,  and  built  stockaded 
Forts  at  all  the  considerable  Passes  between 
the  Lakes,  except  between  Cataraqui  Lake 
[Lake  Ontario]  and  Lake  Erie,  one  of  our  Five 
Nations  of  Indians  [Senecas]  having  hitherto 
refused  them  leave  to  erect  any  Buildings 
there.  [Note:  Fort  Niagara  was  built  in  1726.] 
But  .  .  .  the  French  labour  under  difficulties 
that  no  Art  nor  Industry  can  remove.  .  .  .  The 
Mouth  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence  .  .  .  lies  so 
far  North,  and  is  thereby  so  often  subject  to 
tempestuous  weather  and  thick  Fogs,  that  the 
Navigation  there  is  very  dangerous,  and  never 
attempted  but  during  the  Summer  Months. 
The  Wideness  of  this  Bay  [St.  Lawrence]  .  .  . 
the  many  strong  currents  .  .  .  the  many  Shelves 
and  sunken  Rocks  .  .  .  everywhere  .  .  .  and 
the  want  of  Places  for  anchoring  all  increase 
the  Danger  of  this  Navigation.  .  .  . 

2  American  History  Told  by  Contemporaries,  A.  B.  Hart. 
Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,  Toronto.  Volume  2,  1919 
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After  they  pass  Monreal  they  have  a  strong 
Stream  against  them  till  they  come  near  the 
Lakes.  ...  At  this  Lake  [Ontario]  all  the  far 
Indians,  that  go  to  Canada,  must  pass  by  our 
Traders  [they  reached  Lake  Ontario  in  1723]. 
And  from  thence  the  Road  to  the  Indian  Coun¬ 
tries  is  the  same  from  Albany  that  it  is  from 
Monreal.  .  .  . 

Besides  these  Difficulties  in  Transportation, 
the  French  labour  under  greater  in  the  purchas¬ 
ing  of  the  .  .  .  Goods  proper  for  the  Indian 
Market;  for  the  most  considerable  and  most 
valuable  Part  of  their  Cargo  consists  in  Strouds 
[coarse,  warm  blankets],  Duffils  [heavy  woollen 
cloths  with  a  thick  nap],  Blankets  and  other 


Woollens  which  are  bought  at  a  much  cheaper 
rate  in  England  than  in  France.  .  .  . 

[The  writer  then  went  on  to  point  out  the 
result  that:] 

.  .  .  now,  that  not  only  this  Province,  but 
likewise  our  six  Nations  of  Indians  are  at 
Peace,  both  with  the  French,  and  all  the  Indian 
Nations  ...  we  now  enjoy  the  most  favourable 
Time,  that  at  any  time  can  be  hoped  for,  in 
order  to  extend  British  Commerce  in  North 
America,  while  the  French  not  only  labour 
under  the  Difficulties  [mentioned]  .  .  .  but 
likewise  under  another  Disadvantage — by  the 
Fur  Trade  of  Canada  being  restrain’d  to  one 
Company.  .  .  .8 


CHAPTER  20 

FINAL  PREPARATIONS  (1748-1755) 


theme:  Anglo-French  rivalry  in  the  Ohio  valley 
leads  to  a  renewal  of  open  hostilities  and 
the  question  of  the  Acadians  comes  to  a 
head. 

outline: 

A.  Founding  of  Halifax,  1749 

B.  Rivalry  in  the  Ohio  Valley 

1.  Founding  of  the  Ohio  Company;  English 

2.  French  opposition  to  English  fur-traders 

3.  Indifference  of  British  government 

4.  Founding  of  Fort  Le  Boeuf,  1753;  French 

5.  Appointment  of  Washington 

(a)  His  mission  to  Fort  Le  Boeuf 

(b)  His  lack  of  trained  soldiers 

C.  Outbreak  of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  1754 

1.  Washington’s  surrender  at  Fort  Necessity, 
1754 

2.  The  Albany  Conference,  1754 

3.  Braddock’s  defeat,  1755 

D.  Trouble  in  Acadia 

1.  The  problem 

(a)  The  Acadian  boundary 

(b)  Acadian  allegiance 

2.  Capture  of  Fort  Beausejour  by  British,  1755 

3.  Expulsion  of  Acadians,  1755 


TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 

1.  LESSON  TOPICS 

Use  the  following  problems  to  help  direct  the 
lesson  topics  based  on  this  chapter. 

1.  Why  was  Halifax  selected  for  the  site  of  a 

new  British  stronghold  in  North  America?  I 

2.  Why  did  the  Ohio  valley  become  the  scene 
of  Anglo-French  hostilities? 

3.  Why  did  the  French  gain  the  initial  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  Ohio  valley? 

4.  Who  were  the  Acadians  and  why  did  they 
become  a  problem  to  the  British? 

5.  How  did  Britain  solve  the  Acadian  prob¬ 
lem? 

2.  “caught  between  fires” 

The  children  may  not  realize  that  “excommuni¬ 
cation”  is  a  severe  and  drastic  penalty  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  imposes  on  its  members  who  have 
been  guilty  of  some  sort  of  very  serious  wrong. 

Generally  speaking,  it  involves  depriving  the  person 
of  church  privileges,  such  as  the  sacraments. 

3.  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Using  a  sketch  map  with  side-boxes  for  notes, 
compare  the  sites  of  Louisbourg  and  Halifax  under 
these  headings:  location,  date,  purpose,  strengths, 
weaknesses. 


3  Ibid. 
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2.  Have  the  pupils  write  an  imaginary  letter 
in  which: 

(a)  Dinwiddie  instructs  Washington  about 
his  mission  to  Fort  Le  Boeuf; 

(b)  A  delegate  to  the  Albany  Conference  re¬ 
ports  to  his  wife  about  the  business  and 
progress  of  the  meeting; 

(c)  A  British  soldier  tells  his  wife  about 
Braddock’s  fateful  campaign; 

(d)  Governor  Lawrence  explains  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  government  why  he  ordered  the 
Acadians  expelled. 

3.  Write  a  report  that  Washington  might  have 
prepared  in  1755  to  explain  why  the  French  then 
held  the  upper  hand  in  the  Ohio  valley. 

4.  Plan  a  panel  discussion  on  the  topic,  “The 
British  authorities  had  no  alternative  but  to  expel 
the  Acadians.”  (Have  the  children  take  the  parts 
of  Governor  Lawrence,  Colonel  Winslow,  an  Aca¬ 
dian  farmer,  and  a  French  officer  from  Fort  Beause- 
jour.)  (See  documents  below.) 

4.  REVIEW 

A  time  chart  covering  the  events  from  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht  in  1713  up  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Acadi¬ 
ans  in  1755,  can  be  used  for  review. 

QUESTIONS: 

1.  What  were  the  British  reasons  for  founding  Hali¬ 
fax? 

2.  Why  were  the  English  and  French  rivals  in  the 
Ohio  River  valley? 

3.  (a)  Why  did  Governor  Dinwiddie  appeal  to 

England  for  help? 

(b)  Why  was  the  British  government  slow  in 
responding  to  Dinwiddie’s  appeal? 

4.  What  mission  did  Dinwiddie  assign  to  Washing¬ 
ton?  Why? 

5.  What  was  the  outcome  of  Washington’s  two 
expeditions  into  the  Ohio  valley? 

6.  Why  was  the  Albany  Conference  called  in  1754? 
Did  it  fail?  Why? 

7.  Judging  by  the  battle  near  Fort  Duquesne  what 
had  the  Europeans  learned  from  the  Indians, 
and  the  Indians  from  the  Europeans,  about  the 
art  of  warfare  in  the  years  since  Champlain  first 
helped  the  Algonkins  rout  the  Iroquois  in  1609? 

8.  What  was  the  Acadian  boundary  problem  and 
how  did  it  arise? 

9.  Why  did  the  Acadians  not  want  to  move  to 
French  territory  in  1713? 


10.  (a)  How  did  the  authorities  in  New  France  try: 

(i)  To  prevent  the  Acadians  from  co¬ 
operating  with  the  English? 

(ii)  To  encourage  the  Acadians  actively  to 
resist  the  English? 

(b)  Why  were  the  French  so  determined  that 
the  Acadians  not  co-operate  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish? 

11.  (a)  Why  did  the  British  government  want  the 

Acadians  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown? 

(b)  Why  did  the  Acadians  refuse? 

12.  Why  did  Governor  Lawrence  order  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  Acadians  in  1755? 

DOCUMENTS 

59.  The  following  statement  in  which  the  French 
claim  the  Ohio  River  is  an  extract  from  the  “Royal 
Ministerial  Minutes”  of  the  French  government, 
1752. 

The  River  Ohio  .  .  .  and  its  tributaries  belong 
indisputably  to  France,  by  virtue  of  (1)  its 
discovery  by  La  Salle,  (2)  the  trading-posts 
the  French  have  had  there  since,  and  (3)  .  .  . 
[its  being]  the  most  frequent  communication 
from  Canada  to  Louisiana.  It  is  only  within 
a  few  years  that  the  English  have  undertaken 
to  trade  there;  and  now  they  pretend  to  exclude 
us  from  it  [the  Ohio  valley].  .  .  . 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  arrest 
.  .  .  the  pretensions  and  expeditions  of  the 
English.  .  .  .  Should  they  succeed  there,  they 
would  cut  off  the  communication  between  the 
two  colonies  of  Canada  and  Louisiana,  and 
would  be  in  a  position  ...  to  ruin  both  .  .  . 
independent  of  the  advantages  they  would  at 
once  experience  in  their  trade  to  the  prejudice 
of  ours. 

It  is  necessary  then  to  act  on  the  spot  .  .  . 
[and]  it  is  thought  best  .  .  .  first,  to  make  every 
possible  effort  to  drive  the  English  from  our 
territory,  and  to  prevent  them  coming  there 
to  trade;  second,  to  give  the  Indians  to  under¬ 
stand  .  .  .  that  no  harm  is  intended  them,  that 
they  will  have  liberty  to  go  ...  to  the  English 
to  trade,  but  will  not  be  allowed  to  receive 
these  [English]  on  our  territory.1 

60.  In  1754,  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  bring 
about  a  union  of  the  thirteen  colonies.  Sensing  the 
danger  of  losing  the  friendship  of  the  Iroquois,  the 
British  government  had  directed  each  colony  to  send 
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a  representative  to  Albany,  New  York,  to  draft  a 
new  treaty  with  the  Indians.  Only  seven  representa¬ 
tives  arrived.  Among  them  was  Benjamin  Franklin 
of  Philadelphia  who  wrote  of  the  conference: 

We  met  the  other  commissioners  at  Albany 
about  the  middle  of  June  [1754].  On  our  way 
thither  ...  I  drew  up  a  plan  for  the  union  of 
all  the  colonies  under  one  government,  so  far 
as  might  be  necessary  for  defence  and  other 
important  purposes.  ...  By  this  plan  the 
general  government  was  to  be  administered  by 
a  President-General,  appointed  and  supported 
by  the  Crown,  and  a  Grand  Council  to  be 
chosen  by  the  representatives  of  the  people 
of  the  several  colonies,  met  in  their  respective 
assemblies.  The  debates  upon  it  .  .  .  went 
on  daily  hand  in  hand  with  the  Indian  business. 
...  Its  fate  was  singular.  The  assemblies  did 
not  adopt  it  as  they  all  thought  there  was  too 
much  prerogative  in  it;  and  in  England  it  was 
judged  to  have  too  much  of  the  democratic. 

Everybody  cries  a  union  is  absolutely 
necessary,  but  when  they  come  to  the  manner 
and  form  of  the  union,  their  weak  noddles  are 
perfectly  distracted.2 

61.  Documents  61,  62,  and  63  tell  of  different 
aspects  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Acadians.  Document 
61  contains  part  of  Governor  Lawrence’s  instructions 
to  the  British  officers  on  July  31,  1755. 

The  deputies  of  the  French  .  .  .  have  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  His  Majesty 
.  .  .  whereupon  the  Council  [Executive  Council 
of  Nova  Scotia]  advised  .  .  .  that  they  shall 
be  removed  out  of  the  country  as  soon  as 
possible.  .  .  . 

...  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  this  measure 
as  secret  as  possible  ...  to  prevent  their  [the 
French  attempting  to  escape],  [or]  to  carry  off 
their  cattle  .  .  .  you  [Lawrence’s  officers]  will 
...  get  the  men  .  .  .  [especially  the  heads  of 
families]  into  your  power  and  detain  them  till 
the  transports  arrive,  so  as  they  may  be  ready 
to  be  shipped  off.  .  .  .  [Lawrence  then  ex¬ 
plained  what  steps  were  to  be  taken  to  ensure 
that  the  Acadians  would  not  escape.]3 

62.  Colonel  John  Winslow  read  Governor  Law¬ 
rence’s  Order  of  Deportation  to  the  Acadians  on 
September  5,  1755,  at  the  Church  in  Grand  Pre. 
The  following  are  extracts  from  this  occasion. 

I  have  received  from  his  Excellency  Governor 
Lawrence.  The  King’s  Commission  which  I 
have  in  my  hand  and  by  whose  orders  you  are 
convened  together  to  Manifest  to  you  His 

2  Benjamin  Franklin.  Clara  Judson.  Ryerson  Press,  Toronto. 
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Majesty’s  Final  resolution  to  the  French  In¬ 
habitants  of  his  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  who 
for  almost  half  a  Century  have  had  more 
Indulgence  Granted  them,  then  any  of  his 
Subjects  in  any  part  of  his  Dominions.  What 
use  you  have  made  of  them,  you  your  self 
Best  Know. 

•  •  • 

...  I  Shall  do  Everything  in  my  Power  .  .  . 
that  you  are  Not  Molested  in  Carrying  of  them 
[household  goods]  and  also  that  whole  Familys 
Shall  go  in  the  Same  Vessel,  and  make  this 
remove  which  I  am  Sensible  must  give  you  a 
great  Deal  of  Trouble  as  Easey  as  His  Majesty’s 
Service  will  admit.  .  .  . 

I  must  also  Inform  you  That  it  is  His 
Majesty’s  Pleasure  that  you  remain  in  Security 
under  the  Inspection  and  Direction  of  the 
Troops  that  I  have  the  Honr.  to  command. 
[Colonel  Winslow  then  declared  the  Acadians 
the  King’s  prisoners.]4 

63.  In  the  following  document,  Colonel  John  Wins¬ 
low  describes  the  first  group  of  the  Acadians  being 
expelled. 

I  sent  for  Father  Landrey  .  .  .  who  Talks 
English  and  Told  him  .  .  .  that  the  Number 
Concluded  for  this  Day  was  250  and  that  we 
Should  begin  with  the  young  men.  ...  He  was 
greatly  surprised.  I  Told  him  it  must  be 
Done,  and  that  I  Should  order  the  Prisoners 
to  be  Drawn  up  Six  Deep,  their  young  men  on 
the  Left,  and  as  the  Tide  in  a  Very  Little  time 
Favoured  my  Design,  Could  not  Give  them 
above  an  Houer  to  Prepare.  .  .  .  The  whole  of 
the  French  Inhabitants  were  Drawn  together. 
...  I  then  ordered  Capt.  Adams  ...  to  Guard 
the  young  men  .  .  .  amounting  to  141  Men  to 
the  Transports.  .  .  .  They  all  [the  prisoners] 
answered  they  would  Not  go  without  their 
fathers.  I  Told  them  that  .  .  .  the  King’s 
command.  .  .  .  Should  be  absolutely  obeyed 
and  that  I  Did  not  Love  to  use  Harsh  Means 
.  .  .  and  Then  ordered  the  Troops  to  fix  their 
Bayonets  and  advance  Towards  the  French. 
.  .  .  [The  French]  went  off  Praying,  Singing, 
and  Crying  being  Met  by  the  women  and 
Children  all  the  way  [one  and  half  miles]  with 
Great  lamentations  upon  their  Knees  praying 
etc. 

I  then  ordered  the  remaining  French  to 
chuse  out  of  Their  married  men  .  .  .  but  when  it 
Came  to  put  them  on  board  the  Vessels,  [there 
were]  but  89.  So  that  the  Number  Embarqued 
was  230,  and  Thus  Ended  this  Troublesome 
Jobb.® 

■*  Journal  of  Colonel  John  Winslow,  Nova  Scotia  Historical 
Society,  ( Report  and  Collections,  1882-3).  Halifax.  1883. 
Quoted  in  American  History  Told  by  Contemporaries,  A.  B. 
Hart,  ed.  Volume  2 

s  Journal  of  Colonel  John  Winslow.  Quoted  in  American 
History  Told  by  Contemporaries,  A.  B.  Hart,  ed. 


CHAPTER  21 

THE  TIDE  TURNS  (1755-1758) 


theme:  Following  serious  reverses  in  the  war  with 
France,  England  turns  for  leadership  to 
William  Pitt.  He  plans  an  English  offen¬ 
sive  in  North  America,  and  in  1758  a  turn¬ 
ing-point  is  reached  in  the  struggle  for  the 
continent. 

outline: 

A.  Marquis  de  Montcalm;  Military  Commander  of 
Quebec,  1755 

1.  The  problem  of  command;  Vaudreuil 

2.  The  campaigns  of  1756-57 

(a)  Fort  Oswego,  1756 

(b)  Fort  William  Henry,  1757 

B.  William  Pitt,  Prime  Minister  of  England,  1757 

1.  The  plan  for  victory 

(a)  Attack  against  France  in  Europe 

(b)  Blockade  of  French  coasts 

(c)  Attack  against  French  forts  in  North 
America 

(d)  Capture  of  the  citadel  of  Quebec 

2.  The  campaigns  of  1758 

(a)  Fort  Oswego 

(b)  Fort  Frontenac 

(c)  Fort  Louisbourg 

(d)  Fort  Ticonderoga 

TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 

1.  LESSON  TOPICS 

The  subject-matter  of  this  chapter  can  be  divided 
into  three  lesson  topics: 


1.  New  France,  1755; 

2.  Montcalm’s  campaigns; 

3.  William  Pitt  and  the  British  campaigns, 
1758. 

The  children  may  be  confused  in  lessons  (2.) 
and  (3.)  by  the  number  of  British  and  French  forts 
which  seem  to  be  continually  changing  hands.  This 
difficulty  can  be  avoided  by  using  the  lesson  prob¬ 
lem,  “Let  us  see  what  situation  faced  Montcalm 
when  he  arrived  in  Quebec  in  1755.”  As  all  the 
forts  mentioned  in  the  chapter  had  been  founded  by 
1755,  a  sketch  map  showing  their  location  and  other 
pertinent  information  from  reference  material  below, 
together  with  the  subject-matter  in  the  first  para¬ 
graphs  of  the  text,  can  be  presented  in  the  first  lesson. 

2.  COMPOSITION 

This  chapter  lends  itself  to  imaginative  compo¬ 
sition  work  similar  to  that  suggested  in  Chapter  20. 

3.  REVIEW 

For  review  the  children  could  prepare  and  illus¬ 
trate  a  time  chart  for  the  years  1755-58  using  the 
heading,  How  the  Tide  Turned  in  1758. 

QUESTIONS: 

1.  What  problems  caused  Montcalm  concern  when 
he  arrived  in  New  France  in  1755? 

2.  Why  did  Montcalm  choose  to  attack  Fort  Os¬ 
wego  on  his  first  campaign? 

3.  How  did  Montcalm’s  capture  of  Oswego  affect 
the  Iroquois? 


Fort 

Nationality 

Date  of 
Founding 

Location 

Frontenac 

French 

1673 

at  east  end  of  L.  Ontario  (north  shore) 

Louisbourg 

French 

1720 

on  Cape  Breton  Is. 

Oswego 

British 

1727 

at  east  end  of  L.  Ontario  (south  shore) 

Crown  Point 
(St.  Fridiric) 

French 

1731 

on  Lake  Champlain  (west  shore) 

Duquesne 

French 

1754 

on  Ohio  River 

Ticonderoga 

(Carillon) 

French 

1755 

on  rivers  between  Lakes  George  and 
Champlain 

William  Henry 

British 

1755 

on  Lake  George  (southern  tip) 
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4.  Why  did  Montcalm  next  strike  at  Fort  William 
Henry? 

5.  Account  for  the  massacre  at  Lake  George,  1757. 

6.  Why  was  the  year  1757  a  significant  year  in 
England’s  struggle  with  France? 

7.  What  were  William  Pitt’s  plans  for  Europe? 

8.  Outline  the  campaigns  he  planned  in  1758  for 
the  conquest  of  New  France. 

9.  Why  was  the  capture  of  Louisbourg  vital  if 
Pitt’s  plan  for  victory  was  to  succeed? 

10.  To  what  extent  did  Pitt’s  plan  succeed  in  North 
America? 

DOCUMENTS 

64.  Montcalm  wrote  to  his  mother  telling  of  the 
French  capture  of  Oswego  in  1756. 

The  yells  of  our  Indians  promptly  decided 
them  [the  English].  They  yielded  themselves 
prisoners  of  war  to  the  number  of  1700,  in¬ 
cluding  eighty  officers  and  two  regiments  from 
England.  I  have  taken  from  them  five  flags, 
three  military  chests  full  of  money,  a  hundred 
and  twenty-one  pieces  of  ordnance,  including 
forty-five  swivel-guns,  a  year’s  supply  of 
provisions  for  three  thousand  men,  and  six 
decked  boats  carrying  from  four  to  twenty 
guns  each.  And  as  it  was  necessary  .  .  .  that 
the  Canadians  be  sent  to  harvest  their  crops, 
and  be  brought  back  to  another  frontier,  1 
demolished  or  burned  their  forts,  and  brought 
away  the  artillery,  boats,  provisions  and 
prisoners.1 

65.  The  following  account  of  Abercromby’s  defeat 
at  Ticonderoga  was  written  by  a  British  soldier  from 
Albany  on  July  29,  1758.  (Fort  Ticonderoga,  erec¬ 
ted  in  1755  by  the  French,  was  located  near  where 
Lake  George  runs  into  Lake  Champlain.) 

I  wish  I  could  throw  a  veil  over  what  is  to 
follow;  for  I  confess  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to 
proceed: — our  army  was  numerous,  we  were 
in  good  spirits,  and,  if  I  may  give  you  my  own 
private  opinion,  I  believe  we  were  one  and  all 
infatuated  with  a  notion  of  carrying  every 
obstacle,  with  so  great  a  force  we  had,  by  a 
mere  Coup  de  Musqueterie;  to  such  chimerical 
and  romantic  ideas  I  entirely  attribute  our 
great  disaster  on  the  8th,  [July  1758]  in  which 
we  were  confirmed  by  the  report  of  our  chief 
engineer,  who  had  reconnoitred  the  enemy’s 
works,  and  determined  our  fate,  by  declaring 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  was  very  practical  to 
carry  them  by  a  general  storm;  accordingly, 
the  army  being  formed,  and  every  thing  in 

i  Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  Abbe  H.  R.  Casgrain.  Oxford 

University  Press,  London.  1926 
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readiness,  we  proceeded  to  the  attack,  which 
was  as  well  conducted  and  supported  as  any 
bold  undertaking  ever  was — but  alas!  we  soon 
found  ourselves  grossly  deceived — the  en¬ 
trenchments  were  different  from  what  we  had 
expected,  and  were  made  to  believe,  their 
breast-works  were  uncommonly  high,  and  the 
ground  in  their  front,  for  a  great  length  of  way, 
was  covered  with  an  Abatis  de  Bois,  [felled 
trees]  laid  so  close  and  thick,  that  their  works 
were  really  rendered  impregnable.  The  troops, 
by  the  cool  and  spirited  example  of  the 
General,  made  many  eager  efforts  to  no 
purpose;  for  we  were  so  entangled  in  the 
branches  of  the  felled  trees,  that  we  could  not 
possibly  advance;  the  enemy  were  sensible  of 
this,  and  remained  steady  at  their  breast-works, 
repeating  their  fire,  which,  from  their  numbers, 
was  very  weighty,  and,  from  a  conviction  of 
their  own  safety,  was  served  with  great  com¬ 
posure.  Such  was  our  situation  for  almost 
five  hours,  when,  at  length,  finding  our  loss 
considerable,  and  no  prospect  of  carrying  our 
point,  we  were  ordered  to  desist,  and  retire; — 
the  army  retreated  to  the  ground  we  had 
occupied  on  the  preceding  night  at  the  sawmill, 
and  the  wounded  were  sent  off  to  the  bateaux 
without  delay,  where  the  remains  of  our 
shattered  forces  joined  us  early  on  the  ninth, 
and  the  whole  re-embarked,  and  continued  our 
retreat  to  Lake  George;  there  we  arrived  the 
same  evening  and  encamped.  That  place  is 
computed  to  be  about  thirty  miles  from 
Ticonderoga  (though  I  believe  it  is  more)  and 
fourteen  from  Fort  Edward,  [on  the  Hudson 
River  north  of  Albany]  whither,  as  also  to  this 
town  (from  which  I  now  write)  all  the  wounded 
were  sent  the  next  day.  Our  loss  is  indeed 
very  considerable,  as  you  will  see  by  the  en¬ 
closed  return.  The  valiant  Colonels  Donald¬ 
son,  Bever,  and  Major  Proby,  with  many  other 
of  our  friends,  I  am  heartily  sorry  to  acquaint 
you,  are  among  the  slain.  So  here  fatally 
verified, 

For,  How  many  mothers  shall  bewail 
their  sons! 

How  many  widows  weep  their  husbands 
slain! 

What  loss  the  enemy  sustained,  or  if  any,  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  be  able  to  give  the  least 
account  of;  they  did  not  attempt  to  pursue  us 
in  our  retreat — Let  me  hear  from  you  upon 
receipt  of  this  packet,  and,  if  anything  should 
occur  in  the  farther  course  of  this  campaign, 
you  shall  hear  from  me  again;  but,  I  presume 
the  French  General  will  cut  out  such  work  for 
us,  as  will  oblige  our  forces  to  act  on  the 
defensive.2 


2  An  Historical  Journal  of  the  Campaign  in  North  America, 
London.  1759.  Quoted  in  Fort  Ticonderoga,  S.  H.  P.  Pell.  1961 


CHAPTER  22 

THE  FALL  OF  QUEBEC  (1759-1760) 


theme:  With  the  fall  of  Quebec  and  Montreal 
Britain  emerges  victorious  in  the  struggle 
for  supremacy  in  North  America. 

outline: 

A.  The  Assault  on  Quebec,  1759 

1.  The  Preparations 

(a)  In  Quebec;  Montcalm 

(b)  At  Louisbourg;  Wolfe 

(c)  In  Britain;  Pitt 

2.  The  Siege 

(a)  The  strength  of  the  French  position 

(b)  The  British  positions 

3.  Wolfe’s  plan  of  attack 

4.  The  landing  at  the  Anse  du  Foulon 

5.  The  battle,  13th  Sept.,  1759 

(a)  The  surrender  of  Quebec  to  British 
troops 

(b)  The  death  of  Wolfe 

(c)  The  death  of  Montcalm 

B.  The  Counter-Assault  on  Quebec,  1760 

1.  Battle  of  Ste.  Foye;  French  victory 

2.  Arrival  of  British  fleet;  the  decisive  factor 

C.  The  Fall  of  Montreal,  1760 

TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 

1.  LESSON  TOPICS 

This  chapter  can  be  divided  into  four  sections: 

1.  Preparations  for  the  assault  on  Quebec; 

2.  Positions  of  the  opposing  forces; 

3.  Planning  the  attack; 

4.  The  battle  for  Quebec  (include  in  this  les¬ 
son  the  counter-assault  of  1760  and  the 
fall  of  Montreal). 

Knox’s  journals  of  the  27th  and  28th  of  June, 
1759,  may  be  used  in  (2.)  and  the  journals  of  the 
12th,  13  th  and  14th  of  September  in  (4.). 

The  map  on  page  211  of  the  text  can  be  used  in 
(2.).  It  can  be  used  again  in  (3.)  to  help  the  class 
consider  the  possible  strategy  of  the  two  command¬ 
ers.  In  a  discussion  on  this  topic,  the  following 
points  should  be  covered: 

1.  Montcalm’s  problems  of  defence; 

2.  Montcalm’s  advantages  and  disadvantages; 

3.  Wolfe’s  problems  of  attack; 

4.  Wolfe’s  advantages  and  disadvantages; 

5.  The  possibilities  open  to  Wolfe. 

2.  REFERENCE  MATERIAL 

The  leaders  involved  in  the  battle  for  Quebec 


and  the  positions  they  held  are  shown  below: 
French:  Montcalm,  Marquis  de,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  French  forces  in  New  France  (had 
14,000  troops  to  defend  Quebec) 
Vaudreuil,  Marquis  de,  Governor-General 
of  New  France 

Bougainville,  Comte  de,  Aide-de-Camp  to 
Montcalm 

Levis,  Chevalier  de,  an  aide  to  Montcalm 
and  Montcalm’s  successor 
Ramezay,  Chevalier  de,  officer  in  command 
of  Citadel  of  Quebec,  who  signed  the  capi¬ 
tulation 

Bigot,  Francois,  Intendant  of  New  France 
Cadet,  chief  storekeeper  at  Quebec 
British:  Wolfe,  James,  Brigadier-General,  comman¬ 
der  of  army  attacking  Quebec  (8,600  men) 
Amherst,  Jeffrey,  General,  commander  of 
army  attacking  Montreal 
Saunders,  Charles,  Vice-Admiral,  comman¬ 
der  of  naval  forces  at  Quebec 
Murray,  James,  Brigadier,  commander  of 
forces  occupying  Quebec  after  the  surren¬ 
der 

3.  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

This  chapter,  too,  lends  itself  to  interesting  and 
imaginative  compositions,  both  written  and  oral.  For 
example: 

1.  A  discussion  between  Wolfe  and  his  three 
brigadiers,  Monckton,  Townshend,  and 
Murray,  or  between  Montcalm  and  Vau¬ 
dreuil,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle; 

2.  Newspaper  reports  on  the  battle  for  Que¬ 
bec; 

3.  Radio  interviews  with  French  and  British 
leaders  before  and  after  the  battle; 

4.  An  account  by  Captain  MacDonald  of  the 
landing  at  the  Anse  du  Foulon; 

5.  A  public  address  given  beneath  the  monu¬ 
ment  to  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  in  Quebec 
City,  to  commemorate  the  battle  in  which 
the  two  commanders  lost  their  lives.  (The 
monument  is  just  to  the  west  of  the  hotel, 
Chateau  Frontenac,  which  looks  out  over 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  from  Upper  Town, 
Quebec;  to  the  east  of  the  hotel  is  Cham¬ 
plain’s  monument.)  This  exercise  might 
be  instructive  if  it  were  to  be  compared 
afterwards  to  one  such  speech  actually 
given. 
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QUESTIONS: 

1 .  What  was  the  condition  of  Quebec  in  the  summer 
of  1759?  Explain  why  this  was  so. 

2.  Outline  Pitt’s  plan  for  the  conquest  of  New 
France  in  1759. 

3.  Considering  the  position  of  Quebec,  Montcalm’s 
plan  for  its  defence,  and  the  positions  of  the  rival 
forces,  explain  Wolfe’s  difficulties  in  trying  to 
take  the  fortress. 

4.  What  might  the  British  attackers  have  gained  and 
what  might  they  have  lost  if  they  had  adopted  a 
plan  of  blockading  Quebec  and  starving  it  into 
surrender? 

5.  (a)  What  was  the  outcome  of  the  fifteen-minute 

battle  fought  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham? 

(b)  Why  was  the  battle  over  so  quickly? 

(c)  From  the  account  of  the  battle,  what  lessons 
would  you  say  the  two  commanders  had 
learned  from  Indian  methods  of  warfare? 

6.  How  did  the  French  almost  succeed  in  reversing 
the  British  success? 

7.  What  were  the  decisive  factors  in  Britain’s  con¬ 
quest  of  New  France? 

DOCUMENTS 

Documents  66,  67  and  68  are  extracts  from  the 
journal  of  John  Knox,  an  officer  on  General  Wolfe’s 
staff.  His  journal  which  was  published  in  1769 
covered  the  campaigns  in  North  America  during  the 
years  1757-1760. 

66.  The  Battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham 

Before  daybreak  this  morning  we  made  a 
descent  upon  the  north  shore  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  Sillery  ...  we 
had  .  .  .  thirty  flat-bottomed  boats,  containing 
about  sixteen  hundred  men.  This  was  a  great 
surprise  on  the  enemy,  who,  from  the  natural 
strength  of  the  place,  did  not  suspect,  and 
consequently  were  not  prepared  against,  so 
bold  an  attempt.  The  chain  of  sentries  which 
they  had  posted  along  the  summit  of  the 
heights  galled  us  a  little,  and  picked  off  several 
men  and  some  officers  before  our  light  infantry 
got  up  to  dislodge  them.  .  .  . 

As  fast  as  we  landed,  the  boats  put  off  for 
more  reinforcements,  and  the  troops  formed 
with  much  regularity.  The  General  .  .  .  was 
ashore  with  the  first  division.  We  lost  no  time 
.  .  .  but  clamoured  up  one  of  the  steepest 
precipices  that  can  be  conceived,  being  almost 
perpendicular,  and  of  an  incredible  height. 
As  soon  as  we  gained  the  summit  all  was  quiet, 


and  not  a  shot  was  heard.  It  was  by  this  time 
near  daylight.  Here  we  formed  again,  the  river 
in  our  rear,  our  right  to  the  town,  our  left  to 
Sillery.  .  .  .  We  then  faced  to  the  right,  and 
marched  toward  the  town  by  files  till  we  came 
to  the  Plains  of  Abraham;  an  even  piece  of 
ground  which  Mr.  Wolfe  had  made  choice  of, 
while  we  stood  forming  upon  the  hill.  Weather 
showery.  About  six  o’clock  the  enemy  made 
their  appearance  upon  the  heights  between  us 
and  the  town,  whereupon  we  halted  and  wheeled 
to  the  right,  thereby  forming  the  line  of  bat¬ 
tle.  .  .  . 

The  enemy  had  now  likewise  formed  the 
line  of  battle,  and  got  some  cannon  to  play  on 
us  .  .  .  but  what  galled  us  most  was  a  body  of 
Indians  .  .  .  concealed  in  the  corn  to  the  front 
of  our  right  wing,  and  [in]  a  coppice  [a  small 
wood]  .  .  .  opposite  to  our  centre.  .  .  .  Some 
platoons  .  .  .  after  a  few  rounds  obliged  these 
skulkers  to  retire.  We  were  now  ordered  to 
lie  down,  and  remained  some  time  in  this 
position.  .  .  . 

About  nine  the  two  armies  moved  a  little 
nearer  each  other.  .  .  .  About  ten  o’clock  the 
enemy  began  to  advance  briskly  in  three 
columns  .  .  .  two  of  them  inclining  to  the  left 
.  .  .  and  the  third  to  our  right,  firing  obliquely 
at  the  two  extremities  of  our  line,  from  the 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  thirty,  until  they 
came  within  forty  yards,  which  our  troops 
withstood  with  the  greatest  of  firmness,  still 
reserving  their  fire  and  paying  the  strictest 
obedience  to  their  officers.  This  uncommon 
steadiness,  together  with  the  grape-shot  from 
our  field  pieces  .  .  .  threw  them  into  some 
disorder,  and  was  most  critically  maintained 
by  a  well-timed,  regular,  and  heavy  discharge 
of  our  small  arms,  such  as  they  could  no 
longer  oppose.  Hereupon  they  gave  way,  and 
fled  ...  so  that  by  the  time  the  cloud  of  smoke 
had  vanished,  our  men  were  again  loaded  .  .  . 
[we]  pursued  them  almost  to  the  gates  of  the 
town  .  .  .  redoubling  our  fire  with  great  eager¬ 
ness,  making  many  officers  and  men  prisoners. 

Our  joy  ...  is  inexpressibly  dampened  by 
the  loss  we  sustained  of  one  of  the  greatest 
heroes  which  this  or  any  other  age  can  boast — 
general  James  wolfe,  who  received  his  mor¬ 
tal  wound,  as  he  was  exerting  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  grenadiers  of  Louisbourg.  .  .  * 

67.  The  Sieur  de  Montcalm  died  last  night;  when 
his  wound  was  dressed,  and  he  settled  in  bed, 
the  surgeons  who  attended  him  were  desired 
to  acquaint  him  .  .  .  with  their  sentiments,  and 
being  answered  that  his  wound  was  mortal, 


i  Journal  of  John  Knox,  John  Knox.  London,  1769.  Re¬ 
printed  by  The  Champlain  Society,  Toronto.  Three  volumes, 
1914-16 
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he  calmly  replied,  “he  was  glad  of  it”:  his 
Excellency  then  demanded,  “whether  he  could 
survive  it  long,  and  how  long?”  He  was  told, 
“about  a  dozen  hours,  perhaps  more,  per- 
adventure  less.”  “So  much  the  better,”  rejoined 
this  eminent  warrior;  “I  am  happy  I  shall  not 
live  to  see  the  surrender  of  Quebec.”2 

68.  After  our  late  worthy  General  .  .  .  was  carried 
off  wounded  to  the  rear  of  the  front  line,  he 
desired  those  who  were  about  him  to  lay  him 
down;  being  asked  if  he  would  have  a  surgeon, 
he  replied,  it  is  needless;  “it  is  all  over  with 
me.”  One  of  them  then  cried  out,  “they  run, 
see  how  they  run.”  “Who  runs?”  demanded 
our  hero,  with  great  earnestness,  like  a  person 
roused  from  sleep.  The  officer  answered, 
“The  enemy,  Sir:  Egad  they  give  way  every¬ 
where.”  Thereupon  the  General  rejoined,  “Go 
one  of  you,  my  lads,  to  Colonel  Burton — tell 
him  to  march  Webb’s  regiment  with  all  good 
speed  down  to  Charles’s  River,  to  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  the  fugitives  from  the  bridge.”  Then 
turning  on  his  side,  he  added,  “Now,  God  be 
praised,  I  will  die  in  peace,”  and  thus  expired.-’’ 

69.  The  following  are  extracts  from  the  Articles  of 
Capitulation  of  Quebec,  1759.  They  are  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  one  the  French  stipulation,  the 
other  the  British  comment. 

(Fr.)  Demanded  by  Mr.  de  Ramezay,  the 
King’s  Lieutenant,  commanding  the  high  and 
low  Towns  of  Quebec  ...  to  His  Excellency 
the  General  of  the  troops  of  His  Britannic 
Majesty: 

2  Ibid. 
s  Ibid. 


I 

(Fr.)  Mr.  de  Ramezay  demands  the 
honours  of  war  for  his  garrison,  and  that  it 
shall  be  sent  back  to  the  army  in  safety,  and 
by  the  shortest  route,  with  arms,  baggage,  six 
pieces  of  brass  cannon,  two  mortars,  and 
twelve  rounds  for  each  of  them.  .  .  . 

(Br.)  The  garrison  .  .  .  composed  of  land 
forces,  marines,  and  sailors  shall  march  out 
with  their  arms  and  baggage,  drums  beating, 
matches  lighted,  with  two  pieces  of  french 
cannon,  and  twelve  rounds  for  each  piece;  and 
shall  be  .  .  .  sent  to  the  first  port  in  France. 

II 

(Fr.)  That  the  inhabitants  shall  be  pre¬ 
served  in  the  possession  of  their  houses,  goods, 
effects,  and  privileges: 

(Br.)  Granted,  upon  their  laying  down  of 
arms. 

VI 

(Fr.)  That  the  exercise  of  the  Catholic, 
Apostolic,  and  Roman  religion  shall  be  main¬ 
tained;  and  that  safeguards  shall  be  granted 
to  the  houses  of  the  clergy,  and  to  the  monas¬ 
teries,  particularly  to  his  Lordship  the  Bishop 
of  Quebec,  who  .  .  .  desires  to  exercise  freely 
...  his  episcopal  authority  in  the  town  of 
Quebec  .  .  .  until  the  possession  of  Canada 
shall  be  decided  by  a  treaty  between  their  most 
Christian  and  Britannic  Majesties: 

(Br.)  The  free  exercise  of  the  Roman 
religion  is  granted,  likewise  safeguards  to  all 
religious  persons  as  well  as  to  the  Bishop  .  .  . 
who  shall  be  at  liberty  to  .  .  .  exercise  freely 
...  the  functions  of  his  office  .  .  .  until  the 
possession  of  Canada  shall  have  been  decided.'4 

4  Articles  of  Capitulation  of  Quebec,  1759.  Quoted  in 
Statutes,  Treaties  and  Documents  of  the  Canadian  Constitution, 
W.  P.  M.  Kennedy.  Oxford  University  Press,  London.  Revised 
edition,  1930 
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BOOK  VI 

REVOLUTION  IN  THE  AMERICAN  COLONIES 
(1760-1783) 


Book  VI  brings  Bold  Ventures  to  its  momentous 
climax.  It  is  a  story  of  confusion  and  strife,  mis¬ 
understandings  and  open  warfare.  Britain  tries  to 
solve  the  problem  of  governing  Quebec  and  of  man¬ 
aging  and  defending  the  west  and,  in  so  doing, 
offends  her  older  American  colonies.  The  split  be¬ 
tween  mother  country  and  colonies  deepens  until 
their  differences  finally  erupt  into  the  American 
Revolution. 

In  Book  VI  the  authors  tell  the  story  of  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  British  Empire  during  the  period  1760- 
1783  from  a  Canadian  point  of  view.  They  have 
placed  the  emphasis  on  the  colonies  which  did  not 
join  the  revolution  and  explained  why  they  followed 
the  course  they  did.  In  general,  they  try  to  show 


how  the  various  events  leading  up  to  and  during  the 
American  Revolution  affected  Quebec  and  Nova 
Scotia. 

For  it  was  from  these  two  colonies  (to  which 
the  many  Loyalists  fled  both  during  and  immediately 
following  the  revolution)  that  Canada  was  to  grow, 
and  their  refusal  to  join  the  “United  States”  helped 
to  lay  the  foundations  for  a  new  nation  in  North 
America. 

The  authors,  therefore,  share  with  the  teacher 
the  task  of  ensuring  that  the  events  in  the  thirteen 
colonies,  although  of  the  utmost  importance,  do  not 
steal  attention  from  the  issues  of  prime  importance 
to  Canadian  pupils. 


OUTLINE  OF  BOOK  VI 


A.  THE  PROBLEM  OF  QUEBEC  (1760-1770) 

1.  Royal  Proclamation,  1763 

2.  Failure  of  assimilation 

B.  THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  WEST  (1763-1770) 

1.  Pontiac’s  uprising,  1763 

2.  The  Royal  Proclamation,  1763 

3.  The  problem  of  taxation,  1764-67 

C.  THE  QUEBEC  ACT  (1770-1774) 

1.  The  “Intolerable  Acts,”  1774 

2.  A  new  plan  of  government  for  Quebec 

3.  The  effects  of  the  act 


D.  THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  THE  FOURTEENTH  COLONY 

(1774-1776) 

1.  The  union  of  the  thirteen  colonies,  1774 

2.  Quebec’s  refusal  to  join 

3.  The  American  attack  on  Quebec,  1775-76 

E.  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  (1776-1783) 

1.  The  Declaration  of  Independence,  1776 

2.  The  Treaty  of  Paris,  1783 

(a)  The  recognition  of  the  United  States  of 

America 

(b)  The  beginning  of  a  new  British  North 
America;  the  growing  point  of  a  new 
nation — Canada 


CHAPTER  23 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  QUEBEC  (1760-1770) 


theme:  New  France  becomes  a  British  colony  and 
Britain  is  faced  with  the  problem  of  how  to 
govern  sixty-five  thousand  French  Canadi¬ 
ans. 

outline  : 

A.  The  End  of  New  France 

1.  The  fall  of  Montreal,  1760 

2.  British  military  rule,  1760-63 

3.  Treaty  of  Paris,  1763 

(a)  End  of  Seven  Years’  War 

(b)  Quebec;  a  British  colony 


B.  The  Problem  of  Governing  Quebec 

1.  The  question  of  assimilation 

2.  The  Royal  Proclamation,  1763 

(a)  Restriction  of  Quebec’s  boundaries 

(b)  Encouragement  of  English  settlers 

(c)  Promise  of  an  assembly 

(d)  Encouragement  of  Anglicanism 

3.  The  problem  of  the  British  merchants 

(a)  Their  origins 

(b)  Their  demand  for  an  assembly 

(c)  Governor  Murray’s  refusal;  reasons 

(d)  Governor  Carleton’s  refusal;  reasons 
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C.  The  Failure  of  Assimilation 

1 .  Lack  of  English  settlers 

2.  Increase  in  French  population 

3.  Need  for  a  new  plan  of  government 

TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 

1.  LESSON  TOPICS 

This  chapter  can  be  divided  as  follows: 

1.  The  fall  of  New  France,  military  rule,  and 
the  treaty  of  peace  (Document  70  may  be 
used  here); 

2.  The  problem  of  governing  Quebec  and  the 
Royal  Proclamation  (Documents  71  and 
72); 

3.  Murray  and  the  merchants; 

4.  Carleton  and  the  problem  of  Quebec; 

5.  Review. 

2.  ADDITIONAL  FACTS 

1.  Civil  Government  of  Quebec 

Canada  was  governed  by  British  martial  law 
from  September  8,  1760  to  August  10,  1764  since  a 
civil  government  could  not  be  set  up  until  a  peace 
treaty  was  signed.  When  this  was  done  in  1763  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  stated  that  eighteen  months  were  to 
pass  before  British  civil  authorities  were  actually  to 
take  over.  James  Murray,  who  had  become  the  mili¬ 
tary  governor  of  Quebec  following  its  surrender,  was 
appointed  civil  governor  by  George  III  in  November 
1763  but  it  was  not  until  August  1764  that  he  actu¬ 
ally  took  up  his  post  and  made  the  change  from  mili¬ 
tary  to  civil  government. 

2.  Military  Rule  in  Quebec 

“In  this  age  of  ruthless  oppression  of  con¬ 
quered  people  the  peaceful  transition  of  Quebec  from 
French  to  British  rule  is  noteworthy  and  remark¬ 
able.”  So  writes  Mason  Wade,  an  authority  on  the 
history  of  French  Canada.  “It  is  still  possible,”  he 
writes,  “to  start  bitter  controversy  in  Quebec  by 
pointing  out  that  the  first  British  rulers  of  Canada 
did  not  try  to  crush  the  French  Canadians  under  the 
yoke  of  military  government,  but  on  the  contrary 
actually  befriended  them  against  the  pretensions  of  a 
swarm  of  camp  followers  and  commercial  adventur¬ 
ers  who  descended  on  the  newly-conquered  land  like 
a  cloud  of  locusts.  Such,  however,  is  the  picture 
which  emerges  from  sober  study  of  contemporary 
documents.”1 

i  The  French  Canadians  (1760-1945),  Mason  Wade.  Mac¬ 
millan  of  Canada,  Toronto.  1955 


3.  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon 

These  islands  are  the  only  remnants  of  the 
old  French  empire  in  North  America.  The  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  these  islands  to-day  are  French  citizens  and 
have  a  representative  in  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 

3.  ASSIMILATION 

The  children  may  not  realize  that  assimilation  is 
the  name  for  the  process  by  which  one  social,  politi¬ 
cal  or  racial  group  absorbs  or  swallows  up  another. 
In  this  case  Britain  hoped  that  English  settlers  com¬ 
ing  to  Quebec  after  1763  would  assimilate  her  new 
French-speaking  subjects. 

4.  population  growth  of  french  (See  chart  on 
Page  225  of  the  text) 

Following  a  number  of  simpler  questions  the 
students  may  be  asked  more  difficult  questions  such 
as: 

1.  Why  did  the  population  of  New  France 
climb  so  slowly  in  the  first  fifty  years? 

2.  What  happened  to  cause  the  population  to 
more  than  double  in  the  period  1666- 
1675? 

QUESTIONS: 

1.  Why  does  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec  carry  the  insignia,  Je  me  souviensl 

2.  (a)  Why  were  French  Canadians  anxious  about 

their  future  in  1760? 

(b)  Were  their  fears  well-founded?  Explain. 

3.  Why  was  the  problem  of  governing  Quebec  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  governing  other  British  col¬ 
onies  in  North  America? 

4.  What  reasons  did  the  British  government  have  for 
believing  that  Quebec  would  become  an  English 
colony? 

5.  (a)  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  Royal  Procla¬ 

mation,  1763,  as  far  as  Quebec  was  con¬ 
cerned? 

(b)  How  was  this  purpose  to  be  achieved? 

6.  Why  were  the  British  merchants  who  came  to 
Quebec  after  the  British  conquest  discontented  in 
Quebec? 

7.  Why  was  Governor  Murray  replaced  by  Gover¬ 
nor  Carleton  in  1766? 

8.  Why  did  Carleton  not  establish  an  assembly  in 
Quebec? 

9.  Why  did  the  British  plans,  as  outlined  in  the 
Royal  Proclamation,  fail? 
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DOCUMENTS 

70.  In  1761,  Brigadier  James  Murray,  the  military 

governor  of  Quebec,  described  the  situation  in  Que¬ 
bec  in  the  following  manner. 

...  to  describe  it  is  really  beyond  my  powers 
and  to  think  of  it  is  shocking  to  humanity.  It 
has  afforded  the  King’s  British  subjects  an 
opportunity  of  exerting  that  benevolence  and 
charity  inseparable  from  the  sentiments  which 
the  freedom  of  our  laws  and  of  church  and 
state  must  ever  inspire.  The  merchants  and 
officers  have  made  a  collection  of  five  hundred 
pounds  Halifax  currency  and  the  soldiers  insist 
on  giving  one  day’s  provision  in  a  month  for 
the  support  of  the  indigent;  without  these  aids 
many  must  have  perished  and  still  I  fear  (in 
spite  of  all  we  can  do)  a  famine  unless  a  supply 
of  com  is  sent  from  Montreal  or  the  British 
provinces.2 

71.  The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  Treaty 

of  Paris,  February  10,  1763. 

(iv)  His  most  Christian  Majesty  renounces 
all  pretensions  which  he  has  heretofore  formed 
or  might  have  formed  to  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia 
in  all  its  parts,  and  guarantees  the  whole  of  it 
...  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain:  Moreover, 
his  Most  Christian  Majesty  cedes  and  guaran¬ 
tees  to  his  said  Britannick  Majesty,  in  full  right, 
Canada,  with  all  its  dependencies,  as  well  as 
the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  and  all  the  other 
islands  and  coasts  in  the  gulph  and  river  of 
St.  Lawrence,  and  in  general,  everything  that 
depends  on  the  said  countries,  lands,  islands 
and  coasts.  .  .  .  His  Britannick  Majesty,  on 
his  side,  agrees  to  grant  the  liberty  of  the 
Catholick  religion  to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada: 
he  will,  in  consequence,  give  the  most  precise 
.  .  .  orders  that  his  new  .  .  .  subjects  may 
profess  the  worship  of  their  religion  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  Romish  church,  as  far  as 
the  laws  of  Great  Britain  permit.  His  Britan¬ 
nick  Majesty  farther  agrees  that  the  French 
inhabitants  .  .  .  may  retire  with  all  safety  and 
freedom  whenever  they  shall  think  proper, 
and  may  sell  their  estates,  provided  it  be  to 
the  subjects  of  his  Britannick  Majesty,  and 
bring  away  their  effects  as  well  as  their  persons, 
without  being  restrained  in  their  emigration, 
under  any  pretence  whatsoever,  except  that  of 


*  Murray  Papers  111.  Public  Archives  of  Canada,  Ottawa. 
Quoted  in  The  French  Canadians,  Mason  Wade 


debts  or  of  criminal  prosecutions:  The  term 
limited  for  this  emigration  shall  be  fixed  to 
the  space  of  eighteen  months,  to  be  computed 
from  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratification 
of  the  present  treaty. 

(vi)  The  King  of  Great  Britain  cedes  the 
islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Macquelon  in  full 
right,  to  His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  to  serve 
as  a  shelter  to  the  French  fishermen;  and  his 
said  Most  Christian  Majesty  engages  not  to 
fortify  the  said  islands;  to  erect  no  buildings 
upon  them  but  merely  for  the  conveniency  of 
the  fishery;  and  to  keep  upon  them  a  guard 
of  fifty  men  only  for  the  police.8 

72.  The  following  extract  from  the  Royal  Procla¬ 
mation,  passed  October  7,  1763,  concerns  the  assem¬ 
bly  promised  to  Quebec. 

And  whereas  it  will  greatly  contribute  to  the 
speedy  settling  of  our  .  .  .  new  Governments, 
that  our  loving  subjects  should  be  informed 
of  our  Paternal  care.  .  .  .  We  have  thought  fit 
to  publish  and  to  declare  by  this  our  Proclama¬ 
tion,  that  We  have  .  .  .  given  express  Power 
and  Direction  to  our  Governors  .  .  .  that,  so 
soon  as  the  state  and  circumstances  of  the  said 
Colonies  will  admit  thereof,  they  shall  .  .  . 
summon  and  call  General  Assemblies  ...  in 
such  manner  ...  as  is  used  ...  in  those 
Colonies  ...  in  America  which  are  under  our 
immediate  Government  .  .  .  and  We  have  also 
given  Power  to  the  said  Governors  .  .  .  with 
the  consent  of  ...  the  Representatives  of  the 
People  so  to  be  summoned  as  aforesaid,  to 
make,  constitute,  and  ordain  Laws,  Statutes, 
and  Ordinances  for  the  Public  peace,  Welfare 
and  Good  Government  of  our  .  .  .  colonies, 
and  of  the  People  and  Inhabitants  thereof,  as 
near  as  may  be  agreeable  to  the  Laws  of  Eng¬ 
land  .  .  .  and  in  the  mean  time  and  until  such 
Assemblies  can  be  called  as  aforesaid  all 
Persons  Inhabiting  in  or  resorting  to  our  Said 
Colonies  may  confide  in  our  Royal  Protection 
for  the  Enjoyment  of  the  Benefit  of  the  Law 
of  our  Realm  of  England.  .  .  . 

Given  at  our  Court  at  St.  James’s,  the  7th 
Day  of  October,  1763,  in  the  Third  Year  of 
our  Reign.  [This  part  of  the  Proclamation  also 
applied  to  new  colonial  governments  which 
were  to  be  set  up  in  East  Florida,  West  Florida 
and  Grenada.]4 


8  Statutes,  Treaties  and  Documents  of  the  Canadian  Consti¬ 
tution,  W.  P.  M.  Kennedy 
■*  Ibid. 
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CHAPTER  24 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  WEST  (1763-1770) 


theme:  Britain’s  attempts  to  tax  her  American  col¬ 
onies  to  help  pay  for  their  defence  reveal 
serious  differences  of  opinion  about  the 
powers  of  the  mother  country. 

outline: 

A.  The  Problem  of  Western  Defence 

1.  Pontiac’s  uprising,  1763 

2.  The  Royal  Proclamation,  1763;  settlement 
restriction 

3.  The  sugar  tax,  1764 

4.  Colonial  resentment 

B.  The  Basic  Issues 

1.  Who  will  pay  for  colonial  defence? 

2.  How  will  the  money  be  raised? 

C.  The  Opposing  Viewpoints 

1.  Of  the  British  government;  Parliament  will 
decide 

2.  Of  the  colonies;  Parliament  cannot  tax 
colonies  without  their  consent 

D.  The  Attempted  Solution 

1.  The  Stamp  Act,  1765;  repealed  1766 

2.  The  import  duties  of  1767;  repealed  1770 

E.  The  Calm  Before  the  Storm  (1770-1773) 

TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 

1.  LESSON  TOPICS 

The  following  pupil  problems  should  help  to 
guide  the  lessons  in  this  chapter: 

1.  “How  did  Britain  deal  with  the  problem 
of  defending  her  colonies  against  the  Indi¬ 
ans?”  Documents  73  and  74  would  then 
lead  into  Pontiac’s  uprising,  which  in  turn 
would  lead  to  the  Royal  Proclamation; 


2.  “How  will  Britain  pay  for  her  armies  in 
America?”  Encourage  the  children  to 
challenge  each  other’s  suggestions  before 
leading  up  to  the  imposition  of  the  Sugar 
Tax  and  the  basic  issues  and  opposing 
viewpoints  to  which  it  gives  rise; 

3.  “What  steps  will  Britain  take  now  that  the 
Sugar  Tax  has  failed?”  Here  the  Stamp 
Act,  the  Declaratory  Act  and  the  Duties 
of  1767  can  be  dealt  with  (see  Documents 
75  and  76). 

2.  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

The  subject-matter  of  this  chapter  lends  itself  to 
valuable  discussions  for  review.  Once  the  children 
are  acquainted  with  the  pertinent  facts,  a  debate  on 
one  or  more  of  the  following  topics  could  be  planned: 

1.  “The  attitude  of  the  English  colonies  to¬ 
wards  the  British  government’s  attempts 
to  raise  money  for  colonial  defence  was 
utterly  unreasonable”; 

2.  “Britain  created  her  own  problems  in  the 
English  colonies.  With  no  consistent  plan 
she  moved  from  one  blunder  to  another”; 

3.  “If  Britain  had  not  conquered  Quebec  in 
1760,  she  would  not  have  had  to  face 
serious  problems  in  her  older  American 
colonies  in  the  decade  that  followed.” 

3.  TIME  CHART 

Since  the  events  in  Book  VI  are  all  closely  inter¬ 
related,  it  is  helpful  to  prepare  a  time  chart  to  be 
completed  as  each  chapter  is  finished.  The  chart 
can  be  divided  as  shown  below,  into  two  sections, 
one  for  Quebec  and  one  for  the  thirteen  colonies. 
The  chart  should  run  from  1760  to  1783.  (A  few 
sample  events  are  given  below  for  guidance.) 


QUEBEC 


1.  Treaty  of  Paris 

2.  Royal  Proclamation 


Carleton  Visits  Britain 


17 

60 

1770 

X 

1 

/ 

THIRTEEN  COLONIES  Royal  Sugar  Tax  Duties  of  1767 

Proclamation 
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QUESTIONS: 

1.  Why  was  the  news  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1763 
received: 

(a)  With  joy  by  the  English  colonists? 

(b)  With  fear  by  the  Indians? 

2.  Why  did  Britain,  in  1763,  order  settlers  not  to 
move  west  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains? 

3.  English  settlers  resented  the  Royal  Proclamation 
of  1763.  Explain  why. 

4.  (a)  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  sugar  tax 

passed  by  Parliament  in  1764? 

(b)  How  was  it  different  from  other  taxes  levied 
on  the  colonies  by  the  British  parliament? 

5.  (a)  On  what  grounds  did  Britain  feel  she  had 

the  right  to  tax  her  colonies? 

(b)  On  what  grounds  did  the  colonies  feel  that 
Britain  had  no  right  to  tax  them? 

6.  Why  did  the  sugar  tax  fail? 

7.  (a)  In  what  way  was  the  Stamp  Act  different 

from  previous  measures  aimed  at  raising 
taxes  in  the  English  colonies? 

(b)  How  did  it  affect  the  colonists? 

8.  Why  did  Parliament  pass  the  Declaratory  Act, 
1766? 

9.  Why  did  Britain,  in  1770,  not  withdraw  all  the 
import  duties  imposed  in  1767? 

DOCUMENTS 

73.  Alexander  Henry,  one  of  the  first  English  trad¬ 
ers  to  reach  Michilimackinac  after  the  British  con¬ 
quest  of  New  France,  left  the  following  account  of 

one  of  his  experiences. 

At  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Chipeways 
came  to  my  house,  about  sixty  in  number  .  .  . 
headed  ...  by  their  chief.  They  walked  in 
single  file,  each  with  his  tomahawk  in  one 
hand,  and  scalping-knife  in  the  other.  Their 
bodies  were  naked  from  the  waist  upward; 
except  in  a  few  examples  where  blankets  were 
thrown  loosely  over  their  shoulders.  Their 
faces  were  painted  with  charcoal,  worked  up 
with  grease;  their  bodies  with  white  clay  in 
patterns  of  various  fancies.  Some  had  feathers 
thrust  through  their  noses,  and  their  heads 
decorated  with  the  same.  .  .  . 

“Englishman,”  [said  an  Indian  spokesman] 
“although  you  have  conquered  the  French,  you 
have  not  conquered  us!  We  are  not  your 
slaves.  These  lakes,  these  woods  and  moun¬ 
tains  were  left  to  us  by  our  ancestors.  They 
are  our  inheritance,  and  we  will  part  with  them 
to  none.  Your  nation  supposes  that  we,  like 
the  white  people,  cannot  live  without  bread — 
and  pork — and  beef!  .  .  . 


“Englishman,  your  king  has  never  sent  us 
any  presents  nor  entered  into  any  treaty  with 
us  .  .  .  and  until  he  does  ...  we  must  consider 
that  we  have  no  other  father,  nor  friend,  among 
the  white  men,  than  the  king  of  France;  but 
for  you  .  .  .  you  do  not  come  armed  with  an 
intention  to  make  war;  you  come  in  peace  to 
trade  with  us,  and  supply  us  with  necessaries, 
of  which  we  are  in  much  want.  We  shall 
regard  you,  therefore,  as  a  brother,  and  you 
may  sleep  tranquilly.” 

After  this,  by  the  aid  of  my  interpreter,  I 
made  a  reply  .  .  .  declaring  .  .  .  that  the  king  of 
France  had  surrendered  Canada  to  the  King  of 
England,  whom  they  ought  now  to  regard  as 
their  father,  and  who  would  be  as  careful  of 
them  as  the  other  had  been;  that  I  had  come 
to  furnish  them  with  necessities,  and  that  their 
good  treatment  of  one  would  be  an  encourage¬ 
ment  to  others.  ...  I  had  prepared  a  present 
which  I  now  gave  them,  with  the  utmost  good 
will.1 

74.  Henry  was  at  Michilimackinac  during  the  time 
of  the  Indian  uprising  in  1763.  In  the  following 
document,  he  describes  his  narrow  escape  from 
death. 

The  morning  was  sultry.  A  Chipeway  came  to 
tell  me  that  his  nation  was  going  to  play  at 
“bag’gat’iway”  [lacrosse].  .  .  .  [It]  is  played 
with  a  bat  and  ball.  The  bat  is  about  4'  in 
length,  curved,  and  terminating  in  a  racket. 
Two  posts  are  planted  in  the  ground,  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  each  other,  as  a 
mile,  or  more.  Each  party  has  its  post,  and 
the  game  consists  in  throwing  the  ball  up  to  the 
post  of  the  adversary.  .  .  . 

I  did  not  go  myself  to  see  the  match  ...  to 
be  played  without  the  fort,  because,  there 
being  a  canoe  prepared  to  depart ...  for  Mont¬ 
real  ...  I  employed  myself  in  writing  letters 
to  my  friends.  .  .  .  [Suddenly]  I  heard  an  Indian 
war-cry,  and  a  noise  of  general  confusion. 

Going  instantly  to  my  window,  I  saw  a 
crowd  of  Indians,  within  the  fort,  furiously 
cutting  down  and  scalping  every  Englishman 
they  found.  .  .  . 

[Henry  hid  in  a  storeroom  when  the 
Indians  came  to  look  for  him.] 

.  .  .  some  delay  was  occasioned  by  the 
absence  of  the  key  and  a  few  moments  were 
thus  allowed  me,  in  which  to  look  around  for 
a  hiding-place.  In  one  corner  .  .  .  was  a  heap 
of  those  vessels  of  birch-bark,  used  in  maple- 
sugar  making.  .  .  . 

The  door  was  unlocked  .  .  .  and  the 
Indians  ascending  the  stairs  before  I  had 

i  Travels  and  Adventures  in  Canada  and  the  Indian  Ter¬ 
ritories,  Alexander  Henry;  J.  Bain,  ed.  Toronto.  1901.  Quoted 
in  Readings  in  Canadian  History,  G.  W.  Brown 
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completely  crept  into  a  small  opening  which 
presented  itself  at  one  end  of  the  heap.  An 
instant  after,  four  Indians  entered  the  room, 
all  armed  with  tomahawks,  and  all  besmeared 
in  blood.  .  .  . 

I  could  scarcely  breathe,  but  I  thought  that 
the  throbbing  of  my  heart  occasioned  a  noise 
loud  enough  to  betray  me.  The  Indians 
walked  in  every  direction  .  .  .  and  one  ap¬ 
proached  me  so  closely  that  .  .  .  had  he  put 
his  hand,  he  must  have  touched  me.  Still  I 
remained  undiscovered;  a  circumstance  to 
which  the  dark  colour  of  my  clothes,  and  the 
corner  in  which  I  was  must  have  contributed 
.  .  .  after  several  turns  in  the  room  .  .  .  they 
[the  Indians]  returned  downstairs,  and  I  heard 
.  .  .  the  door,  which  was  the  barrier  between 
me  and  my  fate,  locked  for  the  second  time.2 

75.  This  document  is  an  extract  from  the  Declara¬ 
tory  Act  of  1766. 

An  act  for  the  better  serving  of  the  dependency 
of  his  Majesty’s  dominions  in  America  upon 
the  crown  and  parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

Whereas  several  of  the  houses  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  His  Majesty’s  colonies  and 
plantations  in  America,  have  of  late,  against 
law,  claimed  ...  the  sole  and  exclusive  right 
of  imposing  duties  and  taxes  upon  his  Majesty’s 
subjects  in  the  said  colonies  and  plantations, 
and  have  .  .  .  passed  .  .  .  resolutions,  deroga¬ 
tory  to  the  legislative  authority  of  parliament, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  dependency  of  the 
said  colonies  and  plantations  upon  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain  ...  be  it  declared  .  .  .  that  the 
said  colonies  and  plantations  .  .  .  have  been, 
are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  subordinate  unto, 
and  dependent  upon  the  imperial  crown  and 
parliament  of  Great  Britain;  and  that  the  King’s 
Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
commons  of  Great  Britain,  in  parliament 
assembled,  had,  hath,  and  of  right  ought  to 
have,  full  power  and  authority  to  make  laws 
and  statutes  of  sufficient  force  and  validity  to 
bind  the  colonies  and  people  of  America, 


2  Ibid. 

3  Documentary  Source  Book  of  American  History  1606- 
1913,  W.  MacDonald,  ed.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
1923 


subjects  of  the  crown  of  Britain,  in  all  cases 
whatsoever.3 

76.  The  following  letter  was  written  by  John  Dick¬ 
inson,  a  farmer  who  settled  on  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware  River  in  Pennsylvania.  In  this  letter  he 
warns  his  fellow  countrymen  of  the  effects  of  British 
taxes  on  goods  exported  from  Britain  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  colonies. 

My  dear  countrymen: 

Our  great  advocate,  Mr.  Pitt,  in  his 
speeches  concerning  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  acknowledged,  that  Great  Britain  could 
restrain  our  manufactures.  His  words  are 
there:  “This  kingdom,  as  the  supreme  govern¬ 
ing,  and  legislative  power,  has  always  bound 
the  colonies  by  her  regulations  and  restrictions 
in  trade,  in  navigation,  in  manufactures — in 
every  thing  except  that  of  taking  their  money 
out  of  their  pockets,  without  their  consent!” 
Again  he  says,  “We  may  bind  their  trade, 
confine  their  manufactures,  and  exercise  every 
power  whatever,  except  that  of  taking  their 
money  out  of  their  pockets  without  their 
consent.” 

Here  then,  my  countrymen,  rouse  your¬ 
selves,  and  behold  the  ruin  hanging  over  your 
heads.  If  you  once  admit  that  Great  Britain 
may  lay  duties  on  her  exportations  to  us,  for 
the  purpose  of  levying  money,  on  us  only,  she 
then  will  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  lay  those 
duties  on  the  articles  which  she  prohibits  us 
to  manufacture — and  the  tragedy  of  American 
liberty  is  finished.  We  have  been  prohibited 
from  procuring  manufactures,  in  all  cases, 
anywhere  but  from  Great  Britain  (excepting 
linens,  which  we  are  permitted  to  import 
directly  from  Ireland).  We  have  been  pro¬ 
hibited,  in  some  cases,  from  manufacturing  for 
ourselves;  and  may  be  prohibited  in  others. 
We  are  therefore  in  the  situation  of  a  city 
besieged,  which  is  surrounded  by  the  works 
of  the  besiegers  in  every  part  but  one.  ...  If 
Great  Britain  can  order  us  to  come  to  her  for 
necessaries  we  want,  and  can  order  us  to  pay 
what  taxes  she  pleases  before  we  take  them 
away,  or  when  we  land  them  here,  we  are  as 
abject  slaves  as  those  in  wooden  shoes,  and 
with  uncombed  hair.* 


*  American  Memory,  Henry  Beston  Sheahan,  ed. 
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CHAPTER  25 

THE  QUEBEC  ACT  (1770-1774) 


theme:  The  Quebec  Act  reorganizes  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Quebec  and  gives  French  Cana¬ 
dians  a  brighter  outlook  for  the  future;  at 
the  same  time,  it  aggravates  a  growing  dis¬ 
content  in  the  thirteen  colonies. 

outline: 

A.  The  Tea  Crisis 

1.  The  cause;  British  East  India  Company  and 
the  tea  tax 

2.  The  crisis;  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  1773 

3.  The  outcome;  the  “Intolerable  Acts,”  1774 

B.  The  Quebec  Act,  1774 

1.  The  terms 

(a)  Extension  of  Quebec’s  boundary 

(b)  Denial  of  assembly  for  Quebec 

(c)  Guarantees  to  French  Canadians;  religion 
and  laws 

2.  The  impact 

(a)  On  clergy,  seigniors;  satisfaction 

(b)  On  habitants;  displeasure 

(c)  On  Montreal  merchants;  anger 

(d)  On  the  thirteen  colonies;  anger  and 
another  “Intolerable  Act” 

3.  The  outcome 

(a)  French-Canadian  “separateness” 

(b)  Quebec’s  refusal  to  join  the  thirteen 
colonies 

TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 

1.  LESSON  TOPICS 

The  chapter  outline  is  straightforward  and  sug¬ 
gests  appropriate  lesson  divisions.  Documents  78 
and  79  may  be  read  to  the  class,  after  lessons  on  the 
tea  crisis  and  on  the  terms  of  the  Quebec  Act.  Al¬ 
though  Document  80  chronologically  belongs  in  the 
next  chapter,  it  is  presented  here  because  it  gives  a 
necessary  emphasis  to  the  outcome  of  the  Quebec 
Act. 

In  this  connection  the  following  statement  by 
Mason  Wade  provides  a  useful  comment  on  the  con¬ 
tent  of  this  chapter  and  the  next. 

The  immediate  importance  of  the  Quebec  Act 
.  .  .  has  been  overestimated.  The  French 
Canadians  could  hardly  have  been  assimilated, 
even  if  there  had  been  no  such  concession  of 
their  rights  [i.e.  in  the  Quebec  Act],  for  the 
ways  of  New  France  were  more  firmly  fixed 


than  the  English  realized  then  or  later;  and  for 
more  than  half  a  century  the  French  vastly 
outnumbered  the  English  in  Canada.  Even 
without  a  Quebec  Act,  it  is  almost  inconceiv¬ 
able  that  the  French  Canadians  would  have 
thrown  in  their  lot  wholeheartedly  with  the 
Americans  [see  Chapter  26],  for  the  old  tra¬ 
ditions  of  ethnic  enmity  and  sectional  rivalry, 
nourished  by  bitter  religious  differences,  was 
too  powerful.  In  the  last  analysis,  perhaps  it 
was  the  ever  potent  geographic  factor  of  the 
Appalachian  barrier,  rather  than  the  Quebec 
Act,  which  saved  French  Canada  and  prevented 
the  British  from  making  effective  use  of  Quebec 
as  a  base  for  operations  against  the  American 
colonies.1 

2.  This  section  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  and 
complex  part  of  the  book.  The  teacher  may,  there¬ 
fore,  like  to  refer  to  some  of  the  principal  studies  of 
the  background  and  intent  of  the  Quebec  Act.  Three 
books  for  a  start  would  be  the  appropriate  parts  of 
Creighton’s  Commercial  Empire  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
Chester  Martin’s  Empire  and  Commonwealth,  and 
Mason  Wade’s  The  French  Canadians.  Thus  the 
teacher  could  more  readily  sort  out  and  digest  the 
considerable  amount  of  violently  contradictory  opin¬ 
ion  presented  on  the  Quebec  Act. 

3.  TERMS 

Some  pupils  may  need  help  with  some  of  the 
terms  used  in  the  text  dealing  with  legal  aspects  of 
the  Quebec  Act.  Such  terms  include:  civil  law, 
criminal  law,  treason,  trial  by  jury,  habeas  corpus, 
arbitrary  imprisonment. 

4.  LORD  NORTH 

It  is  because  Lord  North’s  title  was  only  a  cour¬ 
tesy  title  that  we  find  him  debating  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  not  the  House  of  Lords. 

5.  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

1.  The  time  chart  begun  in  the  last  chapter  can 
be  extended  for  use  in  this  chapter  too. 

2.  One  or  more  of  the  following  topics  would 
make  interesting  dramatization  projects  for  the  chil¬ 
dren: 

1.  American  colonists  secretly  preparing  for 
“the  tea  party”; 

2.  British  politicians  discussing  what  to  do 
after  “the  tea  party”; 

i  The  French  Canadians  (1760-1945),  Mason  Wade. 
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3.  American  colonists  angrily  reacting  to  the 
“Intolerable  Acts”; 

4.  French  Canadians  (priest,  seignior  and 
habitant)  discussing  the  Quebec  Act  with 
a  British  merchant  and  an  American  col¬ 
onist. 

QUESTIONS: 

1.  What  problems  had  Britain  failed  to  solve,  by 
1773,  concerning  the  government  of  her  empire 
in  America? 

2.  What  was  the  Boston  Tea  Party?  Why  did  it 
occur? 

3.  How  did  Britain  punish  the  colonists  for  the 
Boston  Tea  Party?  Why? 

4.  What  changes  did  the  Quebec  Act  make  in  Que¬ 
bec’s  boundaries?  Why  did  Britain  make  these 
changes? 

5.  Why  did  the  British  government  not  grant  Que¬ 
bec  an  assembly  in  the  Quebec  Act? 

6.  Why  did  the  Americans  label  the  Quebec  Act  an 
“Intolerable  Act”? 

7.  How  did  the  Quebec  Act  reveal  a  change  in 
Britain’s  attitude  to  Roman  Catholicism  in  Que¬ 
bec? 

8.  Why  did  Lord  North  feel  that  the  Quebec  Act 
would  not  bring  about  an  extension  of  Roman 
Catholicism  in  North  America? 

9.  Why  did  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  oppose 
the  Quebec  Act? 

10.  How  did  the  Quebec  Act  ensure  that  Quebec’s 
seigniorial  system  of  landholding  would  continue 
in  force? 

11.  Explain  the  reactions  to  the  Quebec  Act  of: 

(a)  seigniors; 

(b)  clergy; 

(c)  habitants; 

(d)  British  merchants  in  Montreal. 

12.  (a)  Why  do  some  Canadians  claim  that  the 

Quebec  Act  has  been  the  cause  of  many 
of  Canada’s  problems? 

(b)  Why  do  others  claim  that  Canada’s  exist¬ 
ence  to-day  as  a  separate  North  American 
nation  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  Quebec  Act? 

DOCUMENTS 

77.  The  following  description  was  written  by  one  of 
the  “Indians”  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party. 

It  was  now  evening,  and  I  immediately  dressed 


myself  in  the  costume  of  an  Indian,  equipped 
with  a  small  hatchet  .  .  .  with  which,  and  a 
club,  after  having  painted  my  face  and  hands 
with  coal  dust  ...  I  repaired  to  Griffin's  wharf, 
where  the  ships  lay  that  contained  the  tea.  .  .  . 
I  fell  in  with  many  who  were  dressed,  equipped 
and  painted  as  I  was,  and  .  .  .  (we)  marched 
in  order  to  our  .  .  .  destination.  When  we 
arrived  at  the  Wharf,  there  were  three  .  .  .  who 
assumed  an  authority  to  direct  our  operations. 
.  .  .  They  divided  us  into  three  parties,  for  the 
purpose  of  boarding  the  three  ships  which 
contained  the  tea  at  the  same  time.  The  name 
of  him  who  commanded  (my)  division  .  .  .  was 
Leonard  Pitt,  the  names  of  the  other  com¬ 
manders  I  never  knew.  We  were  immediately 
ordered  by  the  respective  commanders  to 
board  all  the  ships  at  the  same  time,  which  we 
promptly  obeyed.  The  commander  of  the 
division  to  which  I  belonged,  as  soon  as  we 
were  on  board  the  ship,  appointed  me  boat¬ 
swain,  and  ordered  me  to  go  to  the  captain  and 
demand  of  him  the  keys  to  the  hatches  and  a 
dozen  candles.  I  made  the  demand  accord¬ 
ingly,  and  the  captain  promptly  replied,  and 
delivered  the  articles  but  requested  to  me  .  .  . 
to  do  no  damage  to  the  ship  or  the  rigging. 
We  then  were  ordered  by  our  commander  to 
open  the  hatches,  and  take  out  all  the  chests 
of  tea  and  throw  them  overboard,  and  we 
immediately  proceeded  to  execute  his  orders; 
first  cutting  and  splitting  the  chests  with  our 
tomahawks,  so  as  thoroughly  to  expose  them 
to  the  effects  of  the  water.  In  about  three 
hours  ...  we  have  thrown  overboard  every 
tea  chest  to  be  found.  .  .  .  We  were  surrounded 
by  British  armed  ships,  but  no  attempt  was 
made  to  resist  us.  We  then  quietly  returned 
to  our  several  places  of  residence,  without 
having  any  conversation  with  each  other,  or 
taking  any  measure  to  discover  who  were  our 
associates;  nor  do  I  recollect  .  .  .  the  name  of 
a  single  individual  .  .  .  except  that  of  Leonard 
Pitt,  the  commander  of  my  division.  .  .  .  There 
appeared  to  be  an  understanding  that  each 
individual  should  volunteer  his  services,  keep 
his  own  secret,  and  risk  the  consequences  for 
himself.  No  disorder  took  place  .  .  .  and  it 
was  observed  .  .  .  that  the  stillest  night  ensued 
that  Boston  had  enjoyed  for  many  months.1 


78.  The  following  continues  the  questioning  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Carleton  which  appears  in  the  caption  to  the 
picture  on  page  239  of  the  text. 


Lord  North :  Are  the  Canadian  inhabitants 
desirous  of  having  assemblies? 

Carleton :  Certainly  not. 

i  History  and  Antiquities  of  Hew  England,  J.  W.  Barber. 
Worchester,  Dorr,  Howland  and  Company.  1841.  Quoted  in 
American  Memory,  Henry  Beston  Sheahan,  ed. 
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Lord  North :  Have  they  not  thought  with  horror 
of  an  assembly  in  the  country,  if  it  should  be 
composed  of  the  old  British  inhabitants  now 
resident  there? 

Carleton :  No  doubt  it  would  give  them  great 
offence. 

Lord  North :  Would  they  not  greatly  prefer  a 
government  by  governor  and  legislative  coun¬ 
cil?  .  .  . 

Carleton :  No  doubt  they  would.  .  .  .  They  [the 
Canadians]  told  me  assemblies  had  drawn 
upon  the  other  colonies  so  much  distress,  had 
occasioned  such  riots  and  confusion,  that  they 
never  wished  to  have  one  of  any  kind  what¬ 
ever.  .  .  . 

Lord  North :  Have  you  never  heard  that  they 
imagined  they  should  be  obliged  to  pay  the 
expense  of  government  as  soon  as  they  had 
assemblies,  but  that  until  they  had  them  they 
were  not  to  pay  the  expense? 

Carleton :  No,  that  was  not  the  idea  of  the 
Canadians;  they  dislike  it  as  not  being  con¬ 
formable  to  their  ancient  customs.2 


79.  Governor  Haldimand,  Carleton’s  successor  as 
Governor  of  Quebec,  claimed  that  it  was  the  Quebec 
Act  that  led  the  French  Canadians  to  refuse  to  join 
the  thirteen  colonies. 

It  requires  but  little  penetration  to  discover 
that  had  the  system  of  government  solicited  by 
the  old  subjects  been  adopted  in  Canada,  this 
colony  would  in  1775  have  become  one  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Whoever  considers 
the  number  of  old  subjects  who  in  that  year 
.  .  .  joined  the  rebels,  of  those  who  abandoned 
the  defence  of  Quebec  .  .  .  must  feel  this  truth. 


.  .  .  the  Quebec  Act  alone  has  prevented 
.  .  .  the  emissaries  of  the  .  .  .  rebellious  colonies 
from  succeeding  in  their  efforts  to  withdraw 
the  Canadian  clergy  and  noblesse  from  their 
allegiance  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  .  .  . 
the  Quebec  Act  is  a  sacred  charter,  granted 
by  the  King  in  Parliament  to  the  Canadians  as 
a  security  for  their  religion,  laws  and  property.3 


CHAPTER  26 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  THE  FOURTEENTH  COLONY  (1774-1776) 


theme:  Thirteen  of  Britain’s  American  colonies, 
united  in  opposition  to  the  mother  country, 
fail,  both  by  argument  and  by  force,  to 
persuade  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia  to  join 

them. 

outline: 

A.  The  Brink  of  Revolution 

1.  The  Continental  Congress,  1774 

2.  Invitations  to  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia 

3.  Lexington  and  Concord,  1775 

4.  Bunker  Hill,  1775 

5.  George  Washington;  commander  of  the 
Continental  Army 

B.  The  Attack  on  Quebec  (1775-76) 

1.  Montgomery’s  attack  on  Montreal 

2.  Arnold’s  attack  on  Quebec 

3.  Fall  of  Montreal,  1775 

4.  Siege  of  Quebec,  1775-76 

5.  Arrival  of  British  reinforcements,  1776 

6.  Retreat  of  Continental  Army 

2  Statutes,  Treaties  and  Documents  of  the  Canadian  Con¬ 
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TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 

1.  LESSON  TOPICS 

1 .  The  first  lesson  can  be  introduced  by  explain¬ 
ing  how  the  thirteen  colonies  reacted  to  the  “Intol¬ 
erable  Acts”  and  why  they  regarded  the  Quebec  Act 
as  one  of  these  acts.  Following  this,  Document  81 
can  be  used  in  discussing  the  problem,  “Why  did  the 
people  of  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia  not  send  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  Philadelphia?” 

2.  Document  82  may  be  used  to  help  show  how 
events  moved  rapidly  towards  a  war  between  Britain 
and  her  colonies  during  these  two  years. 

3.  In  a  lesson  on  the  attack  on  Quebec  the 
reasons  why  the  attack  failed  and  why  the  people  of 
Quebec  did  not  join  the  American  Revolution  should 
be  emphasized.  The  story  of  the  attack  is  a  gripping 
one  and  can  be  even  more  so  if  the  military  manoeu¬ 
vres  are  followed  step  by  step  on  a  map  until  the 
climax  is  reached  outside  the  walls  of  snow-covered 
Quebec. 


3  Documents  Relating  to  the  Constitutional  History  of 
Canada,  Shortt  and  Doughty.  Public  Archives,  Ottawa.  1918 
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2.  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

1 .  There  are  good  topics  in  this  chapter  for  class 
discussions,  e.g. 

1.  What  was  the  most  telling  factor  in  Que¬ 
bec’s  decision  not  to  join  in  the  American 
Revolution? 

2.  What  was  the  chief  factor  contributing  to 
the  failure  of  the  Continental  Army  in 
Canada? 

3.  How  could  the  Americans  have  achieved 
success  in  their  attempts  to  bring  in  Quebec 
as  the  fourteenth  colony? 

4.  Would  you  have  joined  the  Americans  had 
you  been  living  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia? 
What  would  you  have  done  had  you  been 
an  habitant  farmer?  a  priest?  a  British  fur- 
trader  in  Quebec?  Explain  the  reasons 
for  your  answer. 

2.  The  chapter  also  lends  itself  to  numerous 
imaginative  compositions  in  the  form  of  battle  re¬ 
ports,  letters,  newspaper  articles,  interviews,  short 
plays,  etc. 

QUESTIONS: 

1.  Why  was  the  Continental  Congress  formed  in 
1774? 

2.  What  arguments  did  the  Congress  use  to  try  to 
persuade  Quebec  to  send  representatives  to 
Philadelphia? 

3.  Why  did  the  people  of  Quebec  decline  the  invi¬ 
tation? 

4.  Why  did  Nova  Scotia  not  send  representatives 
to  the  Continental  Congress? 

5.  What  events,  from  April  to  July,  1775,  led  to 
the  founding  of  the  Continental  Army? 

6.  Why  were  American  agents  sent  to  Quebec  in 
the  winter  of  1775-76? 

7.  (a)  What  arguments  were  used  to  try  to  per¬ 

suade  the  habitants  south  of  Montreal  to 
join  Montgomery’s  army? 

(b)  Why  did  the  French  Canadians  not  do  so? 

8.  Why  did  Carleton  not  launch  an  immediate 
attack  on  the  American  forces  around  Quebec? 

9.  Why  did  the  Continental  Army  fail  to  take 
Quebec? 

10.  Why  did  the  habitants  around  Quebec  turn 
against  the  soldiers  of  the  Continental  Army? 

1 1 .  Why  did  the  Americans  send  commissioners  to 
Montreal  in  the  spring  of  1776? 

12.  Why  did  the  Americans  retreat  hastily  from 
Canada  in  1776? 


80.  Document  80  is  taken  from  the  address  of  the 
General  Congress  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec. 

Friends  and  Fellow-Subjects 

We,  the  delegates  of  the  colonies  of  New- 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  the  counties 
of  Newcastle,  Kent  and  Sussex  on  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North-Carolina,  and 
South-Carolina,  deputed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  said  colonies,  to  represent  them  in  a  general 
congress  at  Philadelphia  ...  to  consult  to¬ 
gether  of  the  best  methods  to  obtain  redress  of 
our  afflicting  grievances,  having  accordingly 
assembled,  and  taken  into  our  most  serious 
consideration  the  state  of  public  affairs  on  this 
continent,  have  thought  proper  to  address  your 
province,  as  a  member  therein  deeply  inter¬ 
ested. 

When  the  fortune  of  war,  [Seven  Years’ 
War]  after  a  gallant  and  glorious  resistance, 
had  incorporated  you  with  the  body  of  English 
subjects,  we  rejoiced  in  the  truly  valuable 
addition,  both  on  our  own  and  your  account; 
expecting  .  .  .  our  brave  enemies  would  become 
our  hearty  friends,  and  that  the  Divine  Being 
would  [grant]  .  .  .  you  and  your  posterity  the 
inestimable  advantages  of  a  free  English 
constitution  of  government,  which  it  is  the 
privilege  of  all  English  subjects  to  enjoy. 

•  •  • 

Little  did  we  imagine  that  any  .  .  .  ministers 
would  so  audaciously  and  cruelly  abuse  the 
royal  authority,  as  to  withhold  from  you  the 
fruition  of  the  irrevocable  rights  to  which  you 
were  thus  entitled. 

But  since  we  have  lived  the  unexpected 
time  when  ministers  .  .  .  have  dared  to  violate 
the  most  sacred  .  .  .  obligations,  and  as  you, 
educated  under  another  form  of  government, 
have  artfully  been  kept  from  discovering  the 
unspeakable  worth  of  that  form  you  are  now 
undoubtedly  entitled  to,  we  esteem  it  our  duty 
...  to  explain  to  you  some  of  its  important 
branches. 

•  •  • 

...  the  first  grand  right  is  that  of  the  people 
having  a  share  in  their  own  government  by 
their  representatives,  chosen  by  themselves.  .  .  . 
This  is  a  bulwark  .  .  .  defending  their  property 
so  that  no  portions  of  it  can  legally  be  taken 
from  them,  but  with  their  own  full  and  free 
consent.  .  .  . 

If  money  is  wanted  by  rulers,  who  have  in 
any  manner  oppressed  the  people,  they  the 
representatives  may  retain  it,  until  their 
grievances  are  redressed.  .  .  . 
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The  next  great  right  is  that  of  trial  by 
jury.  .  .  . 

Another  right  relates  merely  to  the  liberty 
of  the  person.  If  a  subject  is  seized  and 
imprisoned,  though  by  order  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  he  may,  by  virtue  of  this  right,  immedi¬ 
ately  obtain  a  writ,  termed  a  Habeas  Corpus, 
from  a  judge,  whose  sworn  duty  it  is  to  grant 
it,  and  thereupon  procure  any  illegal  restraint, 
to  be  quickly  enquired  into  and  redressed. 

A  fourth  right  is  that  of  holding  lands  by 
tenure  of  easy  rents,  and  not  by  rigorous  and 
oppressive  measures,  frequently  forcing  the 
possessors  ...  to  perform  what  ought  to  be 
done  ...  by  men  hired  for  that  purpose 
[reference  is  to  the  seigniorial  system]. 

The  last  right  .  .  .  regards  the  freedom  of 
the  press. 

•  •  • 

These  are  the  rights,  without  which  a 
people  cannot  be  free  and  happy,  and  under 
the  protection  ...  of  which  these  colonies  have 
hitherto  so  amazingly  flourished  and  increased. 
•  •  • 

[The  address  then  continues:] 

Seize  the  opportunity  presented  to  you. 
.  .  .  You  are  a  small  people  compared  to  those 
who  with  open  arms  invite  you  into  fellowship. 


We  do  not  ask  you  ...  to  commence 
hostilities  against  the  government  of  our 
common  sovereign.  We  only  invite  you  .  .  . 
to  unite  with  us  in  one  social  compact,  formed 
on  the  generous  principles  of  equal  liberty.  .  .  . 
In  order  to  complete  this  highly  desirable 
union,  we  submit  it  to  your  consideration  [that] 
.  .  .  you  meet  together  in  your  .  .  .  towns  and 
districts,  and  elect  deputies  who  .  .  .  may  chuse 
delegates  to  represent  your  province  in  the 
continental  congress,  to  be  held  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  on  the  tenth  day  of  May,  1775. 

Henry  Middleton,  President 
By  order  of  the  Congress, 

Oct.  26,  17741 

81.  Patrick  Henry,  the  delegate  from  Virginia  to  the 
Continental  Congress,  made  the  following  speech  in 
Richmond,  Virginia,  on  March  28,  1775.  This 
speech  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  Henry’s  individ¬ 
ual  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain. 

I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet  are 
guided;  and  that  is  the  lamp  of  experience. 
I  know  of  no  way  of  judging  of  the  future  but 
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by  the  past.  And  judging  by  the  past,  I  wish 
to  know  what  there  has  been  in  the  conduct 
of  the  British  ministry  for  the  last  ten  years, 
to  justify  those  hopes  with  which  gentlemen 
have  been  pleased  to  solace  themselves  and  the 
House?  Is  it  that  insidious  smile  with  which 
our  petition  [to  the  British  government]  has 
been  received?  Trust  it  not,  sir;  it  will  prove 
a  snare  to  your  feet.  Suffer  not  yourselves  to 
be  betrayed  with  a  kiss.  Ask  yourselves  how 
this  gracious  reception  of  our  petition  comports 
with  these  war-like  preparations  which  cover 
our  waters  and  darken  our  land.  Are  fleets 
and  armies  necessary  to  a  work  of  love?  .  .  . 
Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  sir.  These  are 
the  implements  of  war  ...  the  last  arguments 
to  which  kings  resort.  .  .  .  Has  Great  Britain 
any  enemy,  in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  to  call 
for  this  accumulation  of  navies  and  armies? 
No,  sir,  she  has  none.  They  are  meant  for 
us;  they  can  be  meant  for  no  other.  .  .  .  And 
what  have  we  to  oppose  them?  Shall  we  try 
argument?  Sir,  we  have  been  trying  that  for 
the  last  ten  years.  Have  we  anything  new  to 
offer?  .  .  .  Nothing.  We  have  held  the  sub¬ 
ject  up  in  every  light  of  which  it  is  capable; 
but  it  has  all  been  in  vain.  .  .  .  Let  us  not  .  .  . 
deceive  ourselves  longer  ...  we  have  done 
everything  that  could  be  done  ...  we  have 
petitioned  .  .  .  remonstrated  .  .  .  supplicated. 
.  .  .  Our  petitions  have  been  slighted;  our 
remonstrances  have  produced  additional  vio¬ 
lence  and  insult;  our  supplications  have  been 
disregarded;  and  we  have  been  spurned,  with 
contempt,  from  the  foot  of  the  throne.  .  . 
There  is  no  longer  any  room  for  hope.  If  we 
wish  to  be  free  ...  we  must  fight.  I  repeat  it, 
sir,  we  must  fight!  An  appeal  to  arms  and  to 
the  God  of  Hosts  is  all  that  is  left  us! 

They  tell  us,  sir,  that  we  are  weak;  unable 
to  cope  with  so  formidable  an  adversary.  But 
when  shall  we  be  stronger?  Will  it  be  the  next 
week,  or  the  next  year?  Will  it  be  when  we  are 
disarmed,  and  when  a  British  guard  shall  be 
stationed  in  every  house?  .  .  .  Sir,  we  are  not 
weak  .  .  .  three  million  of  people,  armed  in 
the  holy  cause  of  liberty  ...  are  invincible  by 
any  force  which  our  enemy  can  send  against 
us.  Besides,  sir,  we  shall  not  fight  our  battles 
alone.  There  is  a  just  God  who  presides  over 
the  destinies  of  nations.  .  .  .  The  battle,  sir, 
is  not  to  the  strong  alone;  it  is  to  the  vigilant, 
the  active,  the  brave.  .  .  .  There  is  no  retreat, 
but  in  submission  and  slavery.  Our  chains  are 
forged!  Their  clanking  may  be  heard  on  the 
plains  of  Boston!  The  war  is  inevitable  .  .  . 
and  let  it  come!  I  repeat,  sir,  let  it  come.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Gentlemen  may  cry  peace,  peace — but 
there  is  no  peace.  The  war  is  actually  begun. 
The  next  gale  that  sweeps  from  the  north  will 
bring  to  our  ears  the  clash  of  resounding  arms! 


Our  brethren  are  already  in  the  field!  Why 
stand  we  here  idle?  What  is  it  that  gentlemen 
wish?  What  would  they  have?  Is  life  so 
dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be  purchased  at 
the  price  of  chains  and  slavery?  Forbid  it, 
Almighty  God.  I  know  not  what  course  others 
may  take,  but  as  for  me,  give  me  liberty  or 
give  me  death!2 * 

82.  John  Adams  of  Massachusetts,  a  member  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  and  one  of  the  drafters  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  made  the  follow¬ 


ing  observation  concerning  the  failure  of  the  attacks 
on  Canada. 

The  small-pox  has  ruined  the  American  army 
in  Canada,  and  of  consequence  the  American 
cause.  A  series  of  disasters  has  happened 
there,  partly  owing,  I  fear,  to  the  indecision  at 
Philadelphia,  and  partly  to  the  mistakes  or  mis¬ 
conduct  of  our  officers  in  that  department;  but 
the  small-pox,  which  infected  every  man  we 
sent  there,  completed  our  ruin,  and  compelled 
us  to  evacuate  that  important  Province.  We 
must,  however,  regain  it  some  time  or  other.8 


CHAPTER  27 

THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  (1776-1783) 


theme:  Britain’s  thirteen  American  colonies  over¬ 
throw  British  rule  by  force  of  arms  and 
win  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  while  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia 
remain  British. 

outline: 

A.  “ Common  Sense” 

1.  Tom  Paine’s  advice  to  Americans 

B.  Declaration  of  Independence,  1776 

1.  The  proclamation;  its  contents 

2.  Approval  in  England;  Pitt 

3.  Opposition  in  colonies;  Loyalists 

C.  The  War  of  Independence  (1776-83) 

1 .  Position  of  Quebec 

2.  Position  of  Nova  Scotia 

3.  Battle  of  Saratoga,  1777 

4.  France;  an  American  ally 

5.  Battle  of  Yorktown,  1781 

D.  The  Treaty  of  Paris,  1783 

E.  Conclusion 

1.  Collapse  of  Britain’s  first  American  empire 

2.  Birth  of  the  United  States  of  America 

TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 

1.  LESSON  topics 

This  chapter  falls  into  three  lesson  topics  and  a 
review.  One  way  the  subject-matter  may  be  dealt 
with  is  as  follows: 


2  American  Orations,  Alexander  Johnston,  ed.  G.  P.  Put¬ 

nam’s  Sons,  New  York.  1904 


1.  Common  Sense :  discuss  the  question,  “Should 
Paine’s  advice  to  the  Americans  be  accepted 
or  not?” 

2.  The  Declaration  of  Independence; 

3.  The  course  and  outcome  of  the  war; 

4.  Review  topic:  “At  what  point  did  it  become 
obvious  that  sooner  or  later  Britain  would 
lose  her  colonies  in  America?”  At  this  point 
the  time  chart  started  in  Chapter  23  can  be 
completed,  and  a  comparison  can  be  made 
between  the  maps  of  North  America  in  1763 
(Treaty  of  Paris),  1774  (Quebec  Act),  and 
1783  (Treaty  of  Paris). 

2.  CANADA  AND  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 

Chapters  25,  26,  and  27  have  tried  to  explain 
the  impact  of  the  American  Revolution  on  the  future 
development  of  Canada.  That  this  has  been  under¬ 
stood  can  be  ensured  by  summarizing  with  the 
pupils  the  answer  to  the  question,  “Explain  in  what 
way  Canada  might  be  called  a  child  of  the  American 
Revolution.” 

The  pupils  might  also  be  interested  in  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  question,  “How  would  the  French  Cana¬ 
dians  have  fared  if  Quebec  had  joined  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution?” 

QUESTIONS: 

1.  What  was  Tom  Paine’s  message  to  the  American 

people? 

2.  Why  did  the  Continental  Congress,  by  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1776,  agree  with  Tom  Paine’s  views? 


s  American  Archives,  Peter  Force.  Quoted  in  Readings  in 
Canadian  History,  G.  W.  Brown 
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3.  Why,  according  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  did  the  American  colonies  “throw  off” 
British  government? 

4.  Why  did  the  Declaration  of  Independence  meet 
with: 

(a)  Some  approval  in  England? 

(b)  Some  opposition  in  the  thirteen  colonies? 

5.  Why  did  Washington  not  attempt  a  second  in¬ 
vasion  of  Canada? 

6.  Why  did  Nova  Scotia  not  join  the  thirteen  Amer¬ 
ican  colonies  in  their  struggle  for  independence? 

7.  Why  did  France  enter  the  war  on  the  side  of  the 
colonies  in  1778? 

8.  Why  was  the  British  army  of  Lord  Cornwallis 
forced  to  surrender  at  Yorktown  in  1781? 

9.  What  were  the  chief  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  1783? 

10.  In  what  ways  can  it  be  said  that  Canada  owes 
its  origins  to  the  American  Revolution? 

DOCUMENTS 

83.  The  following  document  is  an  extract  from  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  signed  by  representa¬ 
tives  from  each  of  the  thirteen  colonies  on  July  4, 
1776. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all 
men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
Rights,  that  among  these  are  Life,  Liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  Happiness.  That  to  secure  these 
rights,  Governments  are  instituted  among  Men, 
deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed.  That  whenever  any  Form  of 
Government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends, 
it  is  the  Right  of  the  People  to  alter  or  to 
abolish  it,  and  to  institute  new  Government. 
.  .  .  The  history  of  the  present  King  of  Great 
Britain  is  a  history  of  repeated  injuries  and 
usurpations,  all  having  in  direct  object  the 
establishment  of  an  absolute  Tyranny  over 
these  States.  ...  To  prove  this,  let  Facts  be 
submitted  to  a  candid  world.  .  .  .  [Note:  At 
this  point  the  document  lists  some  twenty-five 
grievances  against  the  British  King.  .  .  .  “He 
has  refused  assent  to  laws  necessary  for  the 
public  good,”  “imposed  taxes  on  us  without 
our  consent,”  etc.] 

We,  therefore,  the  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  ...  do  in  the  Name, 
and  by  authority  of  the  good  People  of  these 
Colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  declare,  That 
these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  Right  ought 
to  be  Free  and  Independent  States;  that  they 

i  Living  Documents  of  American  History,  selected  by  Dr. 
H.  S.  Commager  for  the  United  States  Information  Service.  1961 
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are  Absolved  from  all  Allegiance  to  the  British 
Crown,  and  that  all  political  connection 
between  them  and  the  State  of  Great  Britain, 
is  and  ought  to  be  totally  dissolved.  .  .  } 

84.  The  following  article  appeared  in  The  American 
Crisis,  number  1,  dated  December  23,  1776.  It  was 
written  by  Thomas  Paine,  author  of  the  pamphlet 
Common  Sense.  The  article  is  a  fervent  plea  to 
individuals  and  to  states  to  join  together  in  a  com¬ 
mon  cause  against  Britain. 

These  are  the  times  that  try  men’s  souls.  The 
summer  soldier  and  the  sunshine  patriot  will, 
in  this  crisis,  shrink  from  the  service  of  his 
country;  but  he  that  stands  it  now  deserves  the 
love  and  thanks  of  man  and  woman.  Tyranny, 
like  hell,  is  not  easily  conquered;  yet  we  have 
this  consolation  with  us,  that  the  harder  the 
conflict,  the  more  glorious  the  triumph.  What 
we  obtain  too  cheap,  we  esteem  too  lightly;  it 
is  dearness  only  that  gives  everything  its  value. 
Heaven  knows  how  to  put  a  proper  price  upon 
its  goods;  and  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  as 
celestial  an  article  as  FREEDOM  should  not 
be  highly  noted.  .  .  . 

•  •  • 

...  I  call  not  upon  a  few,  but  upon  all: 
not  on  this  state  or  that  state,  but  on  every 
state:  up  and  help  us;  by  your  shoulders  to  the 
wheel;  better  have  too  much  force  than  too 
little  when  so  great  an  object  is  at  stake.  Let 
it  be  told  to  the  future  world  that  in  the  depth 
of  winter  ...  the  city  and  the  country,  alarmed 
at  one  common  danger,  came  forth  to  meet  and 
repulse  it.  Say  not  that  thousands  are  gone, 
turn  out  your  tens  of  thousands  .  .  .  “show 
your  faith  in  good  works.”  ...  It  matters  not 
where  you  five,  or  what  rank  of  life  you  hold; 
the  evil  or  the  blessing  will  reach  you  all.  The 
far  and  the  near,  the  home  counties  and  the 
back,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  will  suffer  or 
rejoice  alike.  The  heart  that  feels  not  now  is 
dead:  the  blood  of  his  children  will  curse  his 
cowardice  who  shrinks  back  at  a  time  when  a 
little  might  have  saved  the  whole  and  made 
them  happy.  .  .  .  ’Tis  the  business  of  little 
minds  to  shrink;  but  he  whose  heart  is  firm  .  .  . 
will  pursue  his  principles  unto  death.2 

85.  At  least  one  in  every  three  Americans  was 
against  the  revolution.  Indeed,  in  Pennsylvania  one 
half  the  population  was  opposed.  Janies  Allen,  a 
lawyer  in  Philadelphia,  was  among  them.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  extracts  are  taken  from  his  diary. 

July  26  [1775] 

The  Congress  is  now  sitting  here  [Phila- 

2  The  Complete  Writings  o)  Thomas  Paine,  P.  S.  Foner,  ed. 
Citadel  Press,  New  York.  1945 


delphia]  and  have  just  published  their  Declara¬ 
tion  and  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain.  Hitherto  our  aims  have  been  success¬ 
ful;  but  God  knows  what  will  be  the  event  of 
this  war,  as  there  seems  to  be  a  thorough 
determination  on  both  sides  to  prosecute  it. 
Many  thinking  people  think  America  has  seen 
its  best  days. 

October  14 

Last  Thursday  ...  I  appeared  in  Battalion 
in  my  uniform,  as  a  private  man  in  Captn. 
Shees  company.  My  Inducement  principally 
to  join  them  is  that  a  man  is  suspected  who 
does  not;  and  I  chuse  to  have  a  musket  on  my 
shoulders,  to  be  on  a  par  with  them.  .  .  . 

May  15,  1776 

...  I  am  very  obnoxious  to  the  independ- 
dents;  having  openly  declared  my  aversion  to 
their  principles  and  had  one  or  two  disputes  at 
the  coffee  house  with  them. 

June  16 

This  day  I  set  off  with  my  family  for  North¬ 
ampton  [near  Philadelphia]  with  the  Chariot, 
Phaeton,  and  Sulky.  I  have  met  the  Assembly 
and  sat  from  20th  May  to  this  time  and  have 
been  very  active  in  opposing  Independence  and 
change  of  Government;  but  the  tide  is  too 
strong. 

Jan.  25,  1777 

December  produced  Events  that  have 
given  me  great  uneasiness.  A  penolcution  of 
Tories  (under  which  name  is  included  every 
one  disinclined  to  independance  tho’  ever  so 
warm  a  friend  to  constitutional  liberty  .  .  .) 
began;  houses  were  broken  open,  people 
imprisoned  without  any  colour  of  authority  by 
private  persons,  and  a  list  of  200  disaffected 
persons  made  out,  who  were  to  be  seized, 
imprisoned  and  sent  off  to  North  Carolina;  in 
which  list,  it  was  said,  one  whole  family  was 
set  down.  .  .  . 

Thursday,  19  Dec.  1776  at  7  o’clock  A.M. 
my  house  was  surrounded  by  a  Guard  of 
Soldiers  with  fixed  Bayonets;  I  got  up  and  when 
I  came  down  stairs  the  officer  who  was  at 
the  front  door  produced  a  Warrant  from  the 
Council  of  Safety  to  seize  me  and  bring  me 
before  them. 

I  accordingly  went  to  Philadephia  and 
appeared  before  them.  .  .  .  Mr.  Owen  Biddle 
.  .  .  said  that  they  had  received  accounts  of 
the  unwillingness  of  the  Militia  of  North¬ 
ampton  County  to  march,  that  they  knew  my 
influence  and  property  there,  and  were  afraid 
of  my  being  the  cause  of  it,  and  added  that  my 
brothers  being  gone  over  to  the  enemy  the 
publick  would  expect  that  I  should  be  put  on 
my  parole  and  hoped  I  wou’d  have  no  objection 
to  stay  within  six  miles  of  Philadelphia. 

I  told  them  that  my  political  principles  were 


well  known,  to  be  unfriendly  to  the  present 
views  of  Independence.  I  had  not  interfered 
in  publick  matters  further  than  in  confidential 
conversations  with  my  friends  and  I  wished 
always  to  remain  so  during  the  present  un¬ 
happy  war.  In  the  afternoon  they  produced 
a  certificate,  which  they  hoped  I  would  not 
object  to;  wherein  they  set  forth,  my  brother’s 
departure,  and  the  backwardness  of  our  Militia 
as  reasons  for  sending  for  me,  that  I  had  given 
them  satisfaction  regarding  my  prudent  con¬ 
duct,  that  my  conduct  did  not  appear  un¬ 
friendly  to  the  cause  of  Liberty,  nor  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  character  of  a  Gentleman;  and 
I  in  return  pledged  my  honor  verbally  not  to 
say  or  do  any  thing  injurious  to  the  present 
cause  of  America.  .  .  . 

Feb.  17,  1777 

My  particular  situation  has  been  of  late 
very  uneasy,  owing  to  the  .  .  .  Militia  .  .  . 
assembling  in  the  town  of  Northampton  to 
the  number  of  600  men.  I  never  knew  how 
painful  it  is  to  be  secluded  from  the  free  con¬ 
versation  of  one’s  friends. 

Sept.  5 

.  .  .  this  Country  is  agitated  to  its  founda¬ 
tions,  and  will  probably  soon  be  overturned. 
October  1 

Many  people  who  disapprove  Indepen¬ 
dence  have  no  other  wish  than  to  remain  at 
peace,  and  secure  their  persons  without  in¬ 
fluencing  the  minds  of  others  .  .  .  yet  they  are 
sent  into  banishment  to  a  remote  part  of  the 
country,  exposed  to  the  insult  of  the  rabble, 
wherever  they  go.8 

86.  Dr.  J.  Thacher,  a  surgeon  in  the  American  In¬ 
fantry  describes  the  surrender  at  Yorktown  in  1781. 

October  17th,  1781.  The  whole  of  our  works 
are  now  mounted  with  cannon  and  mortars, 
not  less  than  one  hundred  pieces  of  heavy 
ordnance  have  been  in  continual  operation 
during  the  last  twenty-four  hours  ...  we  are 
so  near  as  to  have  a  distinct  view  of  the  dread¬ 
ful  havoc  and  destruction  of  their  [the  enemy’s] 
works,  and  even  see  the  men  in  the  lines  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  bursting  of  our  shells.  But  the 
scene  is  drawing  to  a  close.  Lord  Cornwallis 
at  length  realizing  the  extreme  hazard  of  his 
deplorable  situation  and  finding  it  in  vain  any 
longer  to  resist,  has  this  forenoon  come  to  the 
humiliating  expedient  of  sending  out  a  flag, 
requesting  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  that  commissioners  may  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  prepare  .  .  .  the  terms  of  capitula¬ 
tion.  .  .  . 

October  19th,  1781.  This  is  to  us  a  most 


3  Tory  on  a  Tightrope  from  Diary  of  America,  J.  and  D. 
Berger,  ed.  Simon  and  Schuster,  New  York.  1957 
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glorious  day;  but  to  the  English  one  of  bitter 
chagrin  and  disappointment.  Preparations  are 
now  making  to  receive  as  captives  that 
vindictive,  haughty  commander,  and  that 
vanquished  army,  who  .  .  .  have  so  long  been 
a  scourge  to  our  brethren  of  the  Southern 
states.  Being  on  horseback  I  anticipate  a  full 
share  of  satisfaction  in  viewing  the  various 
movements  in  the  interesting  scene.  At  about 
twelve  o’clock,  the  combined  army  [American 
and  French]  was  .  .  .  drawn  up  in  two  lines  ex¬ 
tending  more  than  a  mile  in  length.  At  the  head 
of  the  former  the  great  American  commander 
[Washington]  mounted  on  his  noble  courser, 
took  his  station,  attended  by  his  aids.  At  the 
head  of  the  latter  was  posted  the  excellent 
Count  Rochambeau  and  his  suite.  The  French 
troops,  in  complete  uniform,  displayed  a 
martial  and  noble  appearance.  .  .  .  The  Ameri¬ 
cans,  though  not  all  in  uniform  nor  their  dress 
so  neat,  yet  exhibited  an  erect  soldierly  air,  and 
every  countenance  beamed  with  satisfaction 
and  joy.  The  concourse  of  spectators  from  the 


country  was  prodigious,  in  point  of  numbers 
probably  equal  to  the  military,  but  universal 
silence  and  order  prevailed.  It  was  about  two 
o’clock  when  the  captive  army  advanced 
through  the  line  formed  for  their  reception. 
General  O’Harra  [Lord  Cornwallis’  substitute] 
.  .  .  was  followed  by  the  conquered  troops 
in  a  slow  and  solemn  step,  with  shouldered 
arms,  colours  cased,  and  drums  beating  a 
British  march.  .  .  .  General  O’Harra,  elegantly 
mounted,  advanced  to  his  Excellency,  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  taking  off  his  hat,  and 
apologized  for  the  non-appearance  of  Lord 
Cornwallis  ...  his  Excellency  pointed  to  Major 
General  Lincoln  for  directions,  by  whom  the 
British  army  was  conducted  into  a  spacious 
field  where  it  was  intended  they  should  ground 
their  arms.4 


<  A  Military  Journal  During  the  American  Revolutionary 
War,  Dr.  James  Thacher.  Quoted  in  part  from  American  Mem¬ 
ory,  Henry  Beston  Sheahan,  ed.  and  in  part  from  Diary  of 
America,  J.  and  D.  Berger,  ed. 
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